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MADRAS MUSEUM PLATE OF SRI RAMACHANDRADEO 

By G. RAMADAS, B. a., M. R. A. S., 

This document is now preserved in the Madras Museum, but 
it is not known how it went there. The Secretary of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society having obtained an ink impression of it 
from the Superintendent of the Museum, sent it to me to edit it for 
the Journal of the Society. 

From the print supplied to me it may be seen that the plate 
is in good preservation and the writing is on both sides of it. It is 
a single plate 7.2 inches by 2 inches. The first two lines of the document 
are written from the top of one side. Then the plate is turned over from 
right to left and six lines are written there, then the plate is again 
turned over that the lower edge might come up, the two lines that 
finish the document are inscribed there — Thus the two lines of the 
beginning and the two finishing lines, of the charter are on one side 
and the body is on the other side. In all the grants of the rulers of 
the dynasty to which the donor of the present charter belonged, this 
system of writing i^ observed. 

The language is pure Oriya and there are not 'many noticeable 
mistakes in spelling. Some peculiarities of the language may be given 
here. Short ‘ a’ whether in combination with consonants or alone is 
pronounced like short ‘Q*. The two sounds oc ‘ya’, the palatal and the 
Dental are represented by two different letters, e. g. 1.7. Javas- 
chandrarke ancPl.3 nirnayo. In 1.7 Javat + chandrarke is combined 
into Javaschandrarke. 

The donor of the grant was Manaraja Ramachandradeo, the 
ruler of Nandapura. He bore the titles of Rajadliiraja, Maharaja, 
Viradhiviravarapratipa, These titles are even recited at the time 
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when the Maharaja of Jeypore sits on the throne during the time of 
Dasara. Consequently the donor of the grant is an ancestor of the 
Zamindar of Jeypore. 

I have seen two other plates granted by the same donor. One 
is published in Part IV, Vol. II of the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. It is dated in Saka 1728, Yovian year 
Ksaya, on Monday, the 19th day of Mithuna, Month Ashadha, full 
moon day. And it is stated that the grant was made at the time of 
a lunar eclipse. This date by calculation corresponds to 30th June 
1806 A. D. The other grant is with a gentleman in Jeypore and he is 
now in the enjoyment of the land granted in it. Two dates are given 
therein; but in none the saka year is mentioned. The first is Yovian 
year Bhava. Monday. 14th day of Dhanus Margasira full-moon when 
there was a lunar eclipse. The second is Yovian year Sidharta, 
Friday the 28th day of cancer, Sravana sudha 8th tithi. The former 
date corresponds to 26th December 1814 and the latter is equivalent to 
9th August 1799 A. D. The present charter is dated in Saka 1723, 
Yovian year Durmati, Friday, the 8th day of Scorpio, Kartika 
full-moon and it corresponds to 20th November 1801. From these it 
appears that the donor of the grant under review was the ruler of the 
Province of Nandapur from 1799-1814 A. D. 

The places mentioned in the grant:— Jeypore Durgama is the 
modern town of Jeypore in the Vizagapatam Agency. It is surrounded 
on all sides with hills and it was really inaccessible till the ghat road 
from Salur was opened. 

Thorodiput the object of the grant is a small village to the 
South of Jeypore. In the charter this village is said to exist in the 
country lying to the fore front of the hill fortress of Jeypore. As the 
village lies to the South of the town, it appears that the approaches 
to Jeypore from Nandapur were from the South. Even now people 
generally go to Nandapur towards the South. The river Kolab flows 
to the South of Jeypore at a distance of 8 miles. At the place where 
now the P. W. D. are constructing a bridge across the river are big 
and small boulders and rooks which in shape appear like elephants and 
treasure chests. Tradition says that when a ruler of Nandapur was 
coming to Jeypore for refuge, his elephants and the treasure chest 
were drowned in the river and were petrified. This tradition shows 
that it was along this route that there was communication between 
Jeypore and Nandapu.r 

I have discussed about the antiquity of Nandapur already in 
my paper, ‘Brief survey of Nandapur History, published in 1925 in 
the Vizianagaram Maharajah’s College Magazine. 

The inscription closes with an imprecatory verse, and finishes 
with the royal seal of the Nandapur rulers. It consists of two parts; 
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the first one which is like 3 followed by two units is called the 
‘makutam’ and is written by the inscriber himself. It is a sign 6f 
royalty. This is used by not only the occupant of the throne but by 
every other membe r of the family. The second part which consists 
of a loop and a line is said to represent the rope used by the Lambadis 
to drive their pack bullocks. It is written in the document by the 
ruler himself. There is curious tradition to account for the inclusion 
of pack-bullock-whip in the royal seal of the N*andapur Kings. 

Vinayakadeo, tha founder of the present family of Jeyporei 
married the only daughter of the last King of Nandapur of the Sila- 
vamsa family and succeeded to the throne. Bat the kinsman of his 
wife’s family rebelled and drove him from the country. Then a leader 
of the Lambadis helped him with cattle and men to recover his king- 
dom. From that time, the Rajahs of this house adapted the Lambadi 
whip in their seal to commemorate their gratitude to the whole tribe. 
Moreover, on Sravana new moon day cattle of all kinds are made with 
clay and are worshipped; this is also done, they say, in gratitude for 
the help rendorel to the founder of the dynasty by the leader of the 
pack-bullock men. 

The real significance of this seal of these rulers appears to be 
quite different from what is given by this tradition. In the article 
I propose to w.ite on a grant of an ancestor of the donor of the one 
reviewed now, I shall discuss the real significance of these insignia of 
the kings of R andapur. 


TEXT 

First side. 

1. Sri Subham-astu II SalivShana Sakabda 1723 Durmati nima s am- 

vatsara 

2. Kartika Suddha 15 Sukravare, baddha Dinabandhu dasanku ava- 

dhana kolla pattha || 

Second side. 

3. Pattha niinaya [l] Jayapura durgamara dandapatha desa sman- 

dara Thharadi puta grama 5 

4. -dina Danakori avadhaiia kola je e grama sandhi simanta nidhi 

nikhhata gacohha ina — 

5. -Ccha padara pankhala kastha Pasana cchaya upacohaya 

sameta to putra pautradi 

6. Param = paryante javaschandrarke bhasmintake danabhoge bhogo 

kara nit;^hi- 

7. -ntare thhiba Q E thhire ana avadhana nahi ^ Sri Rajadhiraja 

maha- 

8. -raja ViraJhiviravara pratapa Sri Nandapura-bhupati Sri Rama- 

chandra 
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First side — upside down. 

'0. “deva maharajankara sanamata^ svadatta = ddvigunam=punyam 
paradattanupalanamll 

10. Paradattapa hSrena svadattam nisphalam - bhavet- (The royal 
seal), 

TRANSLATION 

Hail! In the'year 1723 of SAlivahana saka, Yovian year named 
Durmati, Friday, the 8th day of the Scorpio, & 15th, tithi of Kartika 
this char ter is granted to Dinabandhu dasa. 

The conditions of the charter are: — The village of Thoridiput 
which lies in the country in frotit of the fortress of Jeypore is, to-day 
granted to you with libations of water (dana). So, this village with 
all mines and minerals, woods and fish, high and low lands, timber and 
stones, shadow and shade, lying within the limits and boundaries of 
this village sfiall ye and your descendants enjoy till the earth, the 
sun and the moon cmie to destruction. Be free from all concern. 
There shall be no himlranco or obstruction to this (gift). This is 
approved by Sri Rajadhiiaji maharaja Viradhiviravara-pratapa sri 
maharaja Ramachandra deva, the auspicious ruler of Nandapur. 

m 

To protect the gifts made by others is doubly more meritorious 
than the charity made by oneself. If the gifts given by others are 
confiscated, one’s gifts become meritless. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRAHMiNICAL HEIRARCHY 

IN ANCIENT INDIA » 

Blj S. Bhimasankara.0, b. a. 

I 

At a time when the poor accn rsed Brahmin is rightly or 
wrongly believed to be the oppressor who had kept down all other 
castes from the portals of knowledge and monopolised all wisdom 
for himself and upon whom heaps of abuse are showered from all 
quarters, it is not an unprofitable and uninteresting historical study 
to trace the origin, growth and development of the ancient Aryan 
Brahminical Heirarchy which had played’s ich a conspicuous part in 
shaping and fostering the great Aryan socio-religious and political 
institutions, which even at this day command the respect and 
admiration of the civilized world. The great Oriental Research’ 
Societies of Europe and America have handsomely acknowledged, the 
splendid contribution which this ancient Aryan Brahmin Heirarchy 
had made to the world s stock of knowledge and has bestowed their 
unstinted praise and admiration for the records and writings left by 
them which have been published from time to time during the last 
half a century. The claim of this Brahmin Heirarchy as the pioneers 
of all intellectual thought and activity in Arts and Sciences, Religion 
and Philosophy and Humanities has been ungrudgingly upheld at the 
bar of the world’s public opinion and Sanskritists are now more 
respected and honoured than before in all ijutelleotual circles and in 
the World’s Universities; Sanskrit, the Language of the Aryan 
Brahmin in which he recorded his thoughts and doings and which he 
developed to its farthest extent has rightly been given the front rank 
among the world’s languages owing to the richness of its vocabulary 
and the wealth of its forms. 

Far be it from my purpose in dealing with this subject, to 
belittle the importance and significance of other castes and peoples in 
the body politic of the Indian Nation but on the other hand, Ido 
believe that every man and every thing has had a purpose and a 
function to fulfil in the world’s dispensation; -nor is it my purpose to 
decry the nonbrahmin as against the present day English educated 
brahmin who bears the least resemblance to his ancient prototype and 
to cause offence to the feelings of both to any the slightest extent; nor 
do I wish to fill the role of an apologist for the Brahmin Heirarchy 
which must stand or fall on its own merits. The evolution of the 
Brahmin Heirarchy in Ancient India is certainly a matter of great 

1 A paper read befj^re the 7th Annual Meeting of the Sev^ieby held on 7-4-192S. 
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historical interest and its growth and development are surely 

instructive historical study and as such we enter into it in a spirit of 

impartial enquiry. 

II 

“To this day India is a witness to the profound spiritual and 
civil influences which the Brahmin Heirarchy have exerted for nearly 
two millenniums. However much many may be inclined to criticise 
their methods, no unprejudiced person can withhold his admiration of 
the Brahmins’ enthusiasm, their genius, their devotion to what they 
considered the peoples’ highest good and god’s express will; the esta- 
blishment of a kingdom upon earth where God should be the sole king 
and they themselves. His chosen representatives, to carry out his be- 
hests. Out of the whole population of India since it became a nation, 
no class has arisen to such an eminence or exercised such a profound 
influence for weal or woe upon India as have the Brahmins. They re- 
presented the brain of the nation being its most gifted members of the 
community. They represented not only the intellectual gifts of the 
Aryan Nation but also its moral consciousness and spiritual aspira- 
tions. The Brahmin’s influence was at first, chiefly religious and 
intellectual and gradually it assumed a political character as the real 
power behind the throne and this they retained in full force for many 
centuries and to some extent still continue to do so”. 

“In course of ages after many conflicts with the Kshatriya 
race the Brahmin emerged from the struggle completely victorious 
and on account of the theory of their divine calling which caused them 
to be looked upon as incarnations of the highest, they became the 
first in the Aryan state in the estimate of the people and secured not 
only the sole worship of the nation and its religious instruction but 
became the sole representatives of science, art, medicine and 
philosophy indeed the whole circle of human knowledge could only be 
administered by them. In return for these invaluable privileges 
which he obtained, he relinquished his claims to all kingly dignity and 
rule and denied to himself the right of earning a living outside his 
caste duties and above all he is to lead a simple life of holy living both 
by practice and precept so that others might follow his example. They 
had to be deeply versed in all rituals and sacrificial services besides 
becoming masters of secular training, useful to the community and to 
the nation at large. Thus they became at once the nation’s priests, 
the kings’ councillors, the educators of the young, the alraonors of the 
poor, the comforters of the sick and dying, the law give/s, judges, men 
of science and philosophers and ppets. The enormous number of 
learned works still extant bear witness to their extra-ordinary industry 
and profound learning. These ancient Brahmins have left a deeper 
mark and a stronger impress upon History, Science, Philosophy, Laws 
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and Religions of mankind than any other unit in the world. All over 
India they regulated the civil life by carefully classifying all 
previously existing domestic and civil rights and duties. * They com- 
piled precise laws, for the administration of justice, of religious 
penance, of purification and caste rules. They have laid down the 
whole body of criminal law, laws of property, inheritance, marriage 
and land laws, and regulated village systems. So careful and minute 
were those laws and regulations, that they have stood the test of more 
than two thousand years and are still the standards of appeal in India. 
They employed the Sanskrit language which they perfected to such an 
extent that it became one of wonderful copiousness and exquisite 
refinement and it became the only repositary of all ancient Hindu laws 
religion, philosophy and observances. In poetry, drama, fiction and in 
all branches of Literature and Arts, the Brahmins excelled. In music 
the brahmins invented the seven notes with complex divisions, modes, 
subtones, in early c mturies B. O. In medicine, they gained distinction 
as anatomists and dissectors in their profession of sacrificial priests 
and became perfect masters in surgery and astromony. The brahmins 
had the distinction of being the first who taught the rotation of the 
earth on its own axis and explained the causes of the eclipses of the 
sun and moon. The brahmins practically laid the foundations in all 
branches of learning such as grammer, philosophy, arithmetic, algebra 
and logic. Thus for more than 1500 years, the literary and scientific 
schools of the Brahmins have influenced profoundly all branches of 
learning. The world therefore owes a gi-eat intellectual debt to these 
gifted Aryan Brahmins who rose to become leaders in all sciences, 
arts and literature which they either created or fostered, although in 
after ages they became much more famous for their religious and 
philosophical systems. 

“ To sum up the leading results of their intellectual and 
spiritual work, they gave a learned language for all higher branches of 
study, they established on a legal basis a fixed form of Government 
and organised religions and social system with an elaborate ritual 
which embraced the minutest part of life and brought into existence 
political codes and law books for guidance of mankind. They elaborated 
several philosophical systems of which only 6 darsanas have come 
down to us, containing ethical maxims of unsurpassed beauty and 
sublimity besides producing a vast and wonderful literature in their 
sacred scriptures, poetry, art and drama. They fostered a devotional 
spirit of high nitorality and spirituality and erjected a spiritual Empire 
all over India which included Hindu religion, learning, rites, laws^ 
manners and civilization. In short, the brahmin caste can boast of 
having produced great speculative thinkers, statesmen, philosophers 
and scientists and more especially religious leaders and seers of the 
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race who combined a high religious and intellectual type with minds of 

singular subtlety and devotion.” 

Such is the eulogy pronounced by a great European oriental 
Scholar and Sanskritist, which is contained in the three passages quoted 
above regarding the Brahmin Heirarchy of Ancient India. It may be 
a little bit high-sounding and exaggerated and an overdrawn picture 
to our modern view but in many of its essential aspects, it is regarded 
as literally true and as such I quoted in extense, as it forms a fitting 
prelude to the subject of our enquiry. 

Ill 

To begin with we must 'go back to the Rigvedic times and 
examine the conditions of society at that time and see whether we 
can discover there, any traces of the origin of the Brahmin Heirarchy 
during that period. By the time the Aryan tribes entered Pubjab 
through the North ‘Western Hiinalian passes they ceased to be of 
a nomadic character and were not semi barbarous tribes but were 
advanced, both in culture and civilization. The V edas, the bed rock 
of Indo-Aryan civilization are not the literature of an uncultured 
people but represent the culture of a race of warrior poets and 
philosophers, who despised the arts of commerce and lived mostly by 
agriculture, with one hand on the sword and the other on the plough* 
They were purely Nature worshippers like their Iranian brothers. 
The Aegean, Babylonian and Dravidian cultures were essentially 
mercantile civilizations with no spiritual outlook and in the nature of 
things it is not probable to suppose that the ancient Aryans borrowed 
any thing from them. The orthodox theory of the Aryan migration 
which has been current for a long time past, has now been assailed 
and is ru,dely shaken and its historical truth is doubted at present. 
Into the question whether Aryan migration into India is mere myth 
invented with no historical foundation or whether the Aryans were 
autochathoxious, we need not enter at present as it is unnecessary for 
our purpose for, we may begin our enquiry with the Aryan settlements 
in the Punjab. 

Early Indo-Aryan Society was based on the Patriarchal 
system as opposed to the Matriarchal Dravidian system in which 
the father was the head of the^family and not the mother. Cattle- 
farming and agriculture were their principal means of sustenance, 
Predatory warfare was incidental to inevitable tribal quarrels. The 
Aryan Patriarchal families were grouped round the chieftain’s hill fort 
which was the centre fqr mutual defence, for the common tribal 
sacrifices and the meeting place of the Sabha of Grihastas, house- 
holders. In the course of centuries as the families grew and tribes 
became large, their was pressure for more land and consequently 
there was the movement towards the East, when once the Aryan 
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settlers secured their position and obtained a firm footing on the soil 

0 India, a process of assimilation went on in the course of centuries 
e ween them and the Dravidian and Aborginal races, by which the 

indo-Aryan village system was evolved which had for its superstruc- 
ure t e higher culture and organisation created by Aryan genius and 
dominated by Aryan spiritual ideals. Then the great problem for the 
Aryan thinkers was to prevent their race from being utterly 
submerged in the process of adaptation to their environment, which 
was an inevitable consequence of the permanent occupation of the 
country. The instinct of race preservation, together with a profound 
conviction of a divine guidance formed the basic principles of the code 

01 laws and social customs which became a part of the sacred 
literature of the Aryan nation. The term '‘Aryan” which was 
originally a purely racial distinction confined to the “five peoples” 
or the five principal Aryan tribes Panel, a-janah" came to mean all 
the people who were within the Aryan pale and conformed to Aryan 
laws and institutions. The five social grades partly based upon race 
and partly upon occupation were the four recognised varnas, known 
as the pure classes, the brahmins, kshatriyas, vaisyas and sudras, 
and the fifth, which included the offspring of intermarriages not 
recognised by Aryan law. The brahmins formed the priestly class, the 
kshatriyas were the fighting men, the vaisya j, the common people 
engaged in occupations connected with the necessaries of life and the 
sudras were the menial labourers including the lower ranks of handi- 
craftsmen and tillers of the soil. 


It is the ideal of purity and the fear of deterioration of race 
that led the Aryans to introduce social distinctions amongst themselves 
as well as the Non-Aryans. With the gradual development of the Vedio 
theory of sacrifice it came to be interpreted in a spiritual rather 
than a physical sense and thus denoted a barrier which separated 
those who could participate in the benefits of the Vedic ritual, from 
the impure whose very presence would vitiate the efficacy of the 
sacrifice. If we examine the conditions of society obtaining in the 
Rigvedic times when the Aryans made their permanent settlements 
in the Punjab, we find that its essential feature is sacrifice and nature 
worship. The primitive idea of sacrifice was simply to offer 
a thanks-giving to the Gods. To this was added gradually by offering 
to the deities, the essence of the best part of the food which the wor- 
shippers consumed so that the Gods were both gratified and nourished. 
A further stage was reached when it was thought that by sacrifices, 
favours could be obtained. Every house holder had to perform 
sacrifices and the tribal chief had also to'perforra public sacrifices for 
the prosperity and shecess of the entire tribe. During the times of 

2 
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Vasishta and Viswamitra when the great poetry of the Rigveda was 
produced neither the priestly class nor the other classes seems to be 
hereditary. The warriors of the community were the agricultural 
and industrial classes 'and the priesthood was not hereditary. It 
has been held that the brahmin was not necessarily a member of a 
hereditary class at all and that the term could be applied to any 
person who was distinguished by genius, virtue and whofor some reason 
was deemed specially receptive of divine inspiration. Any one who 
had the gift and talent to compose hymns, which attracted the 
attention and commanded the admiration of his fellowmen might be 
honoured with the appellation of Brahman i. e. a sage, an offerer of a 
prayer. Any one who rose to the distinction in the profession of 
arms might be termed ‘ Kshatriya t. e. a man possessing power. 
During the earlier part of the Rigvedic period, the term Brahmana 
could be applied to any member of an Aryan community who composed 
hymns and offered prayers and gradually, it came to be restricted, 
towards the latter part of the period, to signify a kind of priest- 
There was a state of constant warfare between Aryans and Non- 
Aryans and they were fighting for supremacy in India. The Aryan 
tribes found it necessary in order to defeat the solid forces of 
Non-Aryans and aborigines, that they should mass themselves into 
centralised kingdoms, the petty tribal princes who thus lost their 
rank found employment and profit in becoming a standing armed foroe> 
ready to resist sudden incursion or to crush the attempts at rebellion 
of the defeated Non-Aryans and aborigines. On the other hand, the 
industraial'and agricultural population relying on the protection ofthe 
warrior class, abandoned the use of arms. Thus it was owing to sheer 
necessity of the times, that a class of people had to confine themselves 
exclusively to military pursuits, and this class became Kshatriyas. 
When once these became distinguished in war and became leaders of 
fdroes, they became no longer competent to officiate in sacrificial rites. 
The increase of Aryan tribes required further extensions of territory 
and so a further penetration into the country east of the Punjab had 
to be effected. Together with the growth and size of the kingdom 
and the increasing complexity of the civilization and the elaboration 
of a simple ritual of an early period into a complicated system of 
sacrificial rites and formulae and to guard against the supposed dangers 
to the community which might arise from errors in their performance^ 
it was found necessary and imperative to engage none but highly 
trained experts in the performance of all these important tribal 
ceremonies and sacrifices upon which the prosperity afid the success of 
the tribes was thought so largely to depend. With the growth of the popu- 
lation and with the increase of the country, the king could no longer 
perform the sacrifices himself and it became highly impracticable and 
it led to the employment of others. Besides ^n ever increasing 
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importance came to be attached to the faithful and e'xact performance 
of the rites and ceremonies at the sacrifices and the necessity for the 
preservation of the traditional formulae was felt keenly and hence 
arose the priestly class who were originally merely attendants at the 
tribal sacrifices, who chanted the accompanying hymns and had charge 
of the sacred vessels, and who used to arrange the details and the 
necessaries for the sacrifices to be performed by the tribal chieftain 
in the interests of the whole tribe. For a good many centuries after 
the Rigvedic hymns were composed, the works produced by these 
Aryans were chietly manuals for the proper performance of the 
sacrifices (?. e.) the Brabmanas. The chanting of the hymns to the 
Vedic gods was accompanied by sacrifices — offerings of grain, milk, 
butter, ghee, animals and soma-juice. The characterestic idea of the 
Vedic cult of srcrifice seems to be a kind of bargain with the deities. 
Man needs things which Gods possess and in return Gods seek 
offerings and there is giving and receiving on both sides. Gradually 
the cult increased in complexity until the simple nature worship of 
Rigvedic Aryans was practically replaced by a dry creed of sacrifice 
and penance. Thus there arose different classes of pjfiests who 
performed different duties at sacrifices. One class prepared the ground 
and the altar, got the sacriiical requisites ready and immolated 
animals; another was entrusted with the duty of singing and a third, 
with that of reciting hymns, and a fourth class of priests was charged 
with general superintendence. It waa^ provided that every hymn 
should be recited in a particular manner — and every wojjd every 
syllable must be pronounced in a particular way. The minutest rules 
were framed for penance, not only for mistakes committed and 
observed during a sacrifice but also for hypothetical mistakes which 
might have escaped the observation of the priests. 

On the one hand the warriors of the community had to devote 
themselves exclusively to the military profession, that of subduing 
the Non-Aryans and the aborigines and consequently they could no 
longer associate themselves with the performance of the sacrificial 
ceremonies and rites; on the other hand an eloborate and complicated 
ceremonial has gathered round the performance of sacrifices to which 
great significance and sanctity were being attached and consequently 
it required a special class of people to attend to it. The result of this 
process must inevitably lead to the growth and formation of separate 
classes, the priestly class and the Kshatryia class and the Vaisya class 
the commonality of the people sharply distinguished from one another 
and becoming b<^reditary in course of time. If once the occupations 
are confined to particular classes and become fixed, the result must 
inevitably tend to their becoming U^^ereditary. But the comparatively 
late date of this development is shown by the fact that in later times, 
i.e. during the times^of the later Samhitas, Brahmanas and Aranyakas, 
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the inhabitants ®f the north-west which was the home of the 
Eigveda, were looked upon and regarded as semi-barbarians by those 
of the Madhya Desa (the present United Provinces) in which the 
Brahmanical civilization had developed itself to a large extent, on the 
ground that they do not follow the strict principles of caste system. 
Do we not even now regard the Northern Brahminism as a weak one 
compared to ours 1 while there is much truth in the above view, it 
must be admitted that it exaggerates the freedom of Rigveda from 
caste. As we have seen, the probabilities are that the main, though 
not the earliest part of the Samhita had its origin, not in the Punjab 
proper but in the sacred country of later Brahmanism, the land known 
in the Samhitas as Bramha-Varta. There is no actual proof in the 
Rigveda that thei priesthood was not then a close hereditary class. 
The term Brahmana son of Brahma seems on the contrary to show 
that the priesthood was normally hereditary class, and that there is 
no instance which can be quoted of any person who is said to be other 
than a priest appearing to exercise priestly functions. There is an 
instance of a king exercising the functions of a domestic priest and 
performing sacrifices for the people but the alleged case of Devapi 
appe^s only on the assertion of a commentator on Hymn X. 98 in 
which Devapi appears oiigiiially as a king. Even if this were the 
case, it must be remembered that even after the establishment of the 
complete caste system it was still the privilege of the kings to exercise 
some priestly functions, such as that of the study of the nature of the 
absolute,^a practice ascribed to them an the Upanishads. Even in the 
latest Rigvedic period we have no grounds to suppose that there was 
a special class which reserved its energies for war alone and that the 
industrial population and agriculturists allowed the fate of their 
tribes to be decided by contest between warrior bands but Rigveda 
certainly knows of a ruling class, the Kshatriya and the vedic king- 
ship was normally hereditary, so that we may believe that even then 
there existed though perhaps only in Embryo a class of nobles who 
are aptly named in the terms of Purusha Sukta “Rajanyah” as being 
men of kingly family. There are traces moreover of the division of 
the Tribes into holy power Brahmin, the kingly power Kshatriya, and 
the commonality the Vaisyas and while it is true that the caste system 
was in the process of development, it seems impossible to deny that 
much of its groundwork upon which the later elaborate structure was 
based was not already in existence. 

V 

0 

The Rigidity and exclusiveness of the caste system was 
largely the product of subsequent ages but not of the Rigvedic period. 
Nor is it right to suppose that the rigour of the caste was imposed 
upon India by the craft and subtlety of the priesthood only bent on 
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self-aggrandisement. It was rather an inevitable c'onsequence of the 
peculiar conditions and circumstances which produced Aryan civili- 
zation in India. If it is assumed that a certain race few in numbers 
and surrounded by a vast population of aliens had by profound insight 
or by revelation obtained a knowledge of the laws of life, far above 
that of their fellow-men, it would be obviously for the advantage of 
the community at large, that the purity of the race should be main- 
tained by strict marriage laws and the utmost care should be taken to 
hand down to posterity a tradition so pregnant with human happiness. 
The Aryans believed themselves to be in possession of this precious 
knowledge and lest it should be perverted or made a weapon in the 
hands of unscrupulous adversaries, by common consent it was guarded 
as a national palladium and entrusted to the custody of a class speci- 
ally selected and trained for the purpose. Caste laws were laws of 
spiritual eugenics, designed to promote the evolution of a higher 
race. It was by a process of natural selection, that the brahmins, 
originally only attendants at the tribal sacrifices, who chanted the 
accompanying hymns and had charge of the sacred vessels, gradually 
obtained precedence over the kshatriyas, who in vedic times combined 
priestly functions with their military profession and were the repre- 
sentatives of the purest Aryan stock. Social and racial prejudices 
would certainly be subordinated to considerations of national security 
in a state of constant warfare whicdi existed so long as Aryans and 
Non-Aryans were fighting for supremacy in India. It became very 
likely that the blood of kshatriya Aristocracy would tend to become 
mixed by the admission into their ranks of Non-Aryans and men of 
mixed race who were distinguished in war but were not competent to 
officiate in sacrificial rites. The increasing complication of these rites 
and the supposed dangers to the Aryan community which might arise 
from errors in their performance also made it imperative that none 
but highly trained experts should be allowed to take part in them. 
And not only was the brahmin class, by reason of its occupation, less 
liable to mixture with Non- Aryan blood but the intellectual training 
which alone entitled the Aryan brahmin to tb©ii' special privileges, 
was intended to qualify them as teacliers and spiritual leaders of the 
people. The brahmin at birth stood on the level of common humanity 
even as a sudra. It is only at the ceremony of Investiture (Upanayana) 
with the sacred thread and initiation into the state of Brahma- 
charin when his spiritual father and Brahman guru whisper into 
his ear, the mystic formula of Gayatri which contains the essence 
of all Vedas, ^hat he is born to Brahminhood and is entitled to the 
exceptional privileges of his class. According to Manava Dharma- 
s^stra, the moral standard prescribed for their order in the rules 
6o|lified by Manu is a very high one. The Brahmin should constantly 
spurn worldly honour as he would shun poison. He was required to 
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live abstemeously, to shun sexual excesses of every kind, and to observe 
strict rules of personal hygiene. As a Brahmacharin, he must control 
his passions, study Vedas and beg his food. As a Qrihasta, he must 
speak truth, keep himself pure in mind and body avoid all kinds of 
wealth and live with least possible injury to all animated beings and 
as a sanyasin he should renounce worldly life and pleasure for a forest 
hermitage. Such was the rigorous discipline and control which they 
prescribed for themselves, and people in the world voluntarily 
submitted themselves to such a course of rigorous disciplinary life. 
Manu says that the brahmin who neglected the rules of his order and 
took to occupations other than those prescribed by the rules would 
lose his status as a brahmin and should be treated as a Sudra. The 
marriage laws and strict rules of exclusion were in the social 
conditions which then prevailed in India, found necessary for their 
protection as they were the special custodians of the honour and 
traditions of the Aryan race. The Brahmins as a class never claimed 
for themselves, the prerogatives of kingly office but only special 
^rights of being the Kings philosopher, guide and friend. The laws of 
Manu, a code drawn up by them for themselves distinctly reserves for 
kshatriyas, the power and position of sovereignty, as defined by 
by Ary^ Tradition, As has been said the Brahmins did not, as many 
think, deliberately adopt caste and surround it with an intimate and 
elaborate system of defence for their own glory and profit, or that 
they themselves* might lead lives of pleasure at the expense of their 
fellow men. JIo, they were actuated, not by a love of ease but by 
a high sense of obligation and duty and hence the reverence which 
they received for centuries and the faithfulness with which they 
observed, the stern theories of duties which the Brahmins worked out. 
It lasted because, it had its roots in the nature of things and not in 
the selfishness of an individual or a class. Their strict personal 
discipline was intended to prevent them from being debased by 
admixture with inferior races in whom the lower sexual and brutal 
nature predominated. This was the aim of all the Aryan social 
institutions. The Brah|nins being the ablest, most cultured, with 
a high morality and a lofty devotion to their sacred duties, both the 
social and religious supremacy naturally fell to their share, 

VI 

During the period of active Aryan expansion it cannot be 
expected that there would be many social changes being brought 
about in the society and as has already been said, there is good 
reason to believe that in the Rigvedic times, the priesthood and 
nobility were hereditary. This view receives support from the fact 
that among other Indo European communities, similar class distinc- 
tions are found, such as the Patrician gentes in Rome, the Eujpatride 
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of Athens, the Eorls of Anglo Saxons and the s*till closer parallell 
of the Iranian classes of Atharias and Rathasthas, t. e. ^priests and 
warriors. But during the subsequent period, there comes into 
existence a new factor, the introduction of divisions, among the 
ordinary freemen, the Vaisyas and the development of a large and 
complicated system of caste, which converts the simple distinction of 
vaisyas and sudra into an ever increasing number of endogomous 
hereditary groups practising one occupation or other or at least 
restricted to a small number of occupations. The result was certainly 
far from being reached in the period of Brahmanas, but the tendency 
of social and racial distinctions to harden into castes is already 
apparent. In the Taittireya Brahmaua, the Rathakaras (charriot- 
makers) appear as a special class along with vaisyas and in this 
special position, we can see how the chariot-makers, the type of 
skilled workers in the Rigveda have through their devotion to the 
machanical art, lost status as compared with the ordinary freeman. 
The influence of aborigines must have also been strong as inter- 
marriage is prohibited. To be born of a female sudra slave was a 
disgrace with which Kavasha and Vatsa were taunted by their 
priestly contemporaries. Contact with aborigines seems to have rai- 
sed questions of the purity of blood. In the Rigveda restrictions on 
inter-marriage seem to be of simplest kind confined to rules prohibi- 
ting marriage between brother and sister and father and dughter. 
Even in the sutra period, the rules are not quite rigid, hut they insist, 
that there should be no marriage with agnates or cognates and that one 
must marry in his own caste or if outside, into the next two. The 
Brahmana period presents us with a stage intermediate between the 
rules of the Sutra and the laxity of the Rigveda. By the time of Sata- 
patha Brahmana, the rule as to the prohibition of marriage with 
agnates and cognates seems to have been extended with relations of 
third and even fourth degrees. In the Brahmanas similarly, while 
we have no reason to doubt that priesthood and nobility were heredi- 
tary, these castes seem to have been free to inter-marry with the 
lower castes, including sudra, as the cases of Kavasha and Vatsa 
indicate. There is an instance of the marrige of a brahmin with the 
daughter of a kshatriya king. 

VII 

How far change of caste prevailed is a difficult question and 
the evidence seems to be very scanty. In the Rigveda, Viswamitra 
is a priest, purohit of king Sudas but in the Panchavimsa and Aieta- 
reya Brahmana, hd is treated as a royal descendant of the family of 
Janbus. The Pancha Vimsa Brahmana speaks of certain persons 
as Royal seers and the later tradition preserved in the Anukramanika 
or index to the composers of Rigveda, ascribes hymns to such royal 
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seets in some cases without any real vfoundation. Yaska mentions 
the case of prince Devapi as performing sacrifices for his brother San- 
tana, the king but the passage in the Rigveda does not support such 
a theory. Again in the Aitareya Brahinana, king Viswamitra per. 
formed sacrifices without priests. In the Panchavimsa Brahmana, 
some kings are mentioned as having been great performers of sacri- 
fices, which may mean no more than that they were mere patrons of 
the sacrifice. We come near contact with fact on the concurrent 
stories of Upanishads which show that kings like Janaka of Videha, 
Aswapati king of kekayas in the Punjab, Ajatasatru of Kasi and 
Pravahana Javali of Panchala disputing with and instructing brah- 
mins in the lore of the brahmin — the unity which is the reality of the 
world. Very possibly, this attribution may be due to considerations 
of the advantage of conciliating the kings who were the patrons of 
the new philosophy. There is no reason to deny that kings could and 
did take interest in intellectual movements and we cannot, from such 
•facts, infer that there was any possibility of interchange of caste. 
We cannot say that if a king becomes a seer, as the Jayamuniya 
Upanishad asserts in one case, it really meant that he was regarded 
as ceagjng to belong to the kingly caste more than we can say that if 
a priest becomes a king, as was not unknown later at least, he there- 
by suffered any loss of his priestly position. Only one case of 
interest remains, that is, the case of Satyakama Jabala who was 
accepted as a priest by another distinguished priest because he showed 
promise, although, all, he could tell of his ancestry was that he was 
the son of slave girl but evidently his father might have been a brah- 
min and the case is only of value as negativing the idea of an 
unnatural rigidity of institutions in’ the vedic age. What is more 
significant is that there is no instance of Vaisya becoming or being 
raised to the rank, of a priest or a prince in the Rigvedio tests. The 
two upper hereditary classes might to some degree permit closer 
relations but they seem to have regarded the foreigner as definitely 
beneath them. In a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana, we have 
an indication of the relations existing between the four great castes 
from the point of view of the Brahmin himself. The kshatriya is 
taken as the norm and the other castes are defined according to the 
relations they bear towards him, thus clearly showing that at that 
time, the kshatriya caste was regarded as high and supreme. The 
Brahmin is described therein as the receiver of gifts, drinker of soma 
and seeker of food liable to be removed at will. This sums up the 
inferior position held by a Brahmin, a statement made by the Brahmin 
himself with regard to his status during the period of Brahmanas. 
In this period, we notice two distinct divisions among Brahmins, the 
priests who, as purohitas of the king or belonging to his entourage, 
took part in the vast sacrifices, some of them lasting a year, which 
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they offered for their masters and the priests of the village, who lived 
a more humble and restricted existence, who might be called up to 
officiate at the sacrifice instituted by some rich noble or merchant. 
In both cases, the priest was in the long run at the mercy of the 
political power of the king. How in subsequent ages the Brahmin 
gained higher status and the Kshatriya came next will be discussed 
later on. Further, we see that it is during this period of the Brah- 
manas that among the Yaisyas — the commonality — distinctions were 
growing up and Vaisyas, who were till then the tillers of the soil were 
becoming merchants and traders and the Sudras were becoming the 
tillers of the soil and the industrial workers such as tanners, black- 
smiths, carpenters, chariot-makers, were sinking in estimation and 
forming distinct castes of their own. 

VIII 

In the Rigvedic age, people were divided more into classes and 
not castes and each class was named after the work it had to perform. 
A Brahmana in this period simply meant any officiating priest who 
conducted the sacrificial ceremonies. Rajanya or Kshatriya meant 
the class which was concerned with the Government of the country. Vis 
was the name given to the generality of the people and henoe>the word 
Viswapati, the king. All these classes performed sacrifices to the 
Vedic gods and those who did not were called Dasyus and laterly 
they became Sudras, though belonging to the Aryan stock. The Yadus 
and the Turvasas were designated as Dasyus in R. V. X 62. as they 
seceded from theVedic faith. Every vedic house-holder was a priest unto 
himself, and he used to perform his ordinary daily religious routine 
of lighting up the sacred fire, pouring oblations of “Havis” into It, 
along with his grhapatni. But, on occasions of big sacrifices known 
as Sattras, expert Brahmin priests, well versed in Mantras and well 
acquainted with the detailed process of performing the sacrifices, were 
requisitioned and were remunerated by the food cooked on DakshinZgni 
and hence the fee of a priest came to be known as Dakshina, given 
either in the shape of a cow or coin. Gradually, these experts formed 
themselves into a class who spent their time, in learning mantras and 
reciting them properly and mastering the intricate process of perform- 
ing yajnas, strictly in accordance with long-standing practices. 
Although the 4 castes were mentioned in the 10th Mandala of Rigveda, 
(X. 90.12) yet there was no exclusi^ness and strictness in regard to 
eating, drinking and marriage. But towards the close of the Rigvedic 
period, when civ^ization became complex and when society was looked 
upon as a living organism, there was a distinct tendency to differentia, 
tion based on the performance of separate functions and gradually 
castes emerged and centred round the principal occupations of the 
peo)>le. It was simply a mere division of, labour and the pursuit vf a 
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particular occupation according to the individual bent of mind and 
aptitude. But even then, the Brahmins commanded the respect of all 
classes for their spiritual attainments and culture and their ability to 
propitiate Gods by sacrifices and mantras. When the Aryans emerged 
from the pastoral state into a settled agricultural condition and began 
to live in gramas (villages) permanently, they required abundant 
produce for their crops which depended upon the abundant supply of 
rain. The Brahmin by means of propitiating the benevolent deities* 
such as Parjanya, the rain god, ensured a timely and regular rainfall 
so that they could cultivate the land and raise the crops and thus all 
classes rich and poor eagerly sought their help and in the early stages 
of Aryan evolution, they became indispensably necessary for the 
production of timely rain. They framed elaborate rules and formulae 
for the performance of sacrifices with a view to propitiate Indra and 
other Vedic gods who could defeat the demon of Vrtra (drought) who 
was considered to have confined all waters and prevented the regular 
rain-fall. It was thought that, by the performance of those periodical 
sacrifices, the Vedic Gods, Indra and others would be pleased and 
would bestow peace and plenty upon mankind. Consequently, the 
services of the Rishis were in great requisition and thus they became 
indispensable factors in the early Aryan society and then they became 
a class by themselves wielding great power and influence over the 
people. At first, these Brahmin Rishis were merely priests performing 
sacrifices and chanting mantrams. Gradually, they became royal 
priests and councillors, because they could not only bring prosperity 
to the people by propitiating gods but also victories to the kings by 
their sacrifices and mantras. It was thus that the Brahmin priesthood 
came to establish its influence in early Aryan society. These Brahmin 
Rishis led the van of progress in the development of the Aryan state. 
They were the very brain of the Aryan nation. It is they that 
domesticated the cattle, that discovered the use of fire, that invented 
the plough, learnt and taught the art of agriculture, manufactured 
various kinds of implements, made chariots and waggons, discovered 
the intimate relations of the cosmic powers with human welfare, 
instituted fire worship and the various sacrifices calculated to promote 
human happiness, evolved the institution of marriage and established 
it on a sure and firm basis, discovered the existence of the various 
beneficient deities and differentiated their individual characteristics 
and brought them down as it were from their distant sphere, to 
exercise their benevolent influence on human affairs, discovered the 
unity in the one supreme deity permeating the ‘ Universe, the 
primordial source of creation, and lifted up human hopes and aspira- 
tions to the attainment of calm and everlasting ‘Anandam’ (Bliss and 
Beatitude). It was these great Rishis in those times that fused the 
disjointed and discordant elements into one homogeneous whole and 
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united the scattered gramas into one confederacy under the leadership 

of a powerful clan who afterwards became Rajanah and guided them by 
their sage counsel to the attainment of success and prosperity. It was 
through their noble and selfless exertions that the heterogeneous 
elements have been combined into a homogeneous combination of the 
Panchajanah, five tribes, inhabiting the land of five rivers, speaking one 
language and performing the same sacrifices and believing in the 
same gods. Those Brahmin Rishis realised the ultimate destiny of 
the Aryan nation and always worked and prayed for the well-being 
of the Pancha-janah, upon wliom they based their hopes and aspira- 
tions for the realisation of their happy and glorious dream, namely^ 
the evolution of the noble Aryan nation, full of life and vigour and a 
civilization unique in the world. These Aryan Brahmin Rishis, the 
master-minds of the age before whom kings and peasants, equally 
bowed their heads in solemn awe and reverence, had no axes to grind 
of their own and were utterly selfless. They had no ambition of 
exercising kingly power and political authority and enjoying material 
pleasures and the good things of the world. They were disinterested 
householders living with families upon the gifts voluntarily and 
respectfully offered by kings and peasants in return for the invaluable 
services rendered to them. In fact, they lived in perfect detachment 
from power and pelf and consequently they were looked upon with 
great veneration and reverence. Such, in short, is the evolution of 
the Brahmin Heirarchy in Rigvedic India. 

So far, we have described the origin of the Brahmin Heirarchy 
during the ancient times. To sum up this portion of our theme, it had 
its rise in the land of Brahmavarta — the land of prayer where the 
Panchajanah, the five principal Ar> an tribes, made their first settle- 
ments in the Punjab on the banks of Saraswati and Drishadvati^ 
where the Rigvedic priests sang the Riks in praise of the powers of 
Nature and invoked their blessings and performed their sacrifices to 
Indra, Agni, Mitra and Varuna. Gradually with the increase of 
population and the growing complication of sacrificial rites and 
formulae, fresh fields and pastures had to be found and for that 
purpose, a military class became necessary, while the priestly class 
came into existence so that it might exclusively devote itself to the 
spiritual needs of the nation. Such was the position during the 
Vedic times. 


(To be continued.) 



LITERATURE ON MUSIC ^ 

By M. RA.MAKRISHNA KAVI M. A. 


Beginnings of Indian music : 


In spite of the opinions of some orientalists in the West that 
Indian music must have had its origin from Greece, a careful 
examination of the'Vedic rites and iikshds thereupon drives one to the 
irresistable conclusion that the origin of Indian music lay in 
certain rites where the priest and the performer chant some 
gathas alternately while the wife (Yajamdni) plays on vina and the 
closing of the sacrifice was enjoined with the conduct of a peculiar dance 
The kind of vina mentioned for the above purpose is called pichola 

and in another place it is called au lumbari that is made of 


Udumbar a wood. The development of swaras can be traced to sdma- 
veda from those called krushta etc., while five kinds of Gllis namely 

SuddJia, Bhinnd, Oaudi, Vesara and Sddhdrana 

are directly descended from prasvdra Vdgitha, 

(3^^), Pratihdra Upadrava and Nidfidna (f^IRT^) 

Sdrnans or strictly Stobhas in praise of gods uttered in different mo- 
dulations of voice with different speeds, Bharata says: — RRTT^^T 


and Ninyadeva comments on it 



RT^f I 


These five kinds were improved later on and they gave scope 
to the development of ragas in music proper. Even in the Vedic age 
Mardala the chief instrument of percussion appears to have been 
invented by svati. Of course mrdanga, panava and dardura came after 
the stobha period. Later on when Bharata at the instance of Brahma 
introduced Natyasastra, music and its instruments became necessary 
accompaniments to stage. Nandikesvara or Tandu originated dancing 
proper in a subtle variety not as an auxiliary to, Natyasastra, that is, 
dramatic art and on the other hand subordinated music to nytfa 


l. This article was written for the All India Musical Conference held at Madras 
recently. The intention of the writer was to convey an aerial view of the musical liteta 
ture now extant in Sanskrit injhalf an hour's reading. 
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(dance proper) and even Natya, drama proper. Thus under Bharata 
and Nandin music became subservient to two sister sciences. 

The development of music as a principal science can be 
traced to the stobhas in sa/nan chants and later on to the pancha- 
raira and saivagama rites till the royal courts gave it a new turn 
entirely. Matanga appears to be one of the earliest authors who 
treated music as an independent science irrespective of its use to 
nrtta or natya. 

Music or sahgita proper treats of the origin of N'dda 
definition and enumeration of sritis the nature of svaras 

grdmas (JfPT) mirchunas idnas jdtis, rdgas in one or 

two sections prabandhas and Vdhja in separate sections which 

includes Vlnd, Vanisa (flute), and tdla and mrdanga. Thus a treatise on 
music proper should treat of these sections at length. For conveni- 
ence sake I use the word Gandharva for all the three sciences 

together 5 and music, dancing and drama. A passing 

notice of its treatment in chronological order is proposed in the 
following pages. 

Three epochs: 

Musical literature may bo divided into three epochs chronolo- 
gically if not according to development. The first is the Vedic age 
when music was completely subservient to vedic rites. The second 
may be called mediaeval epoch when music was< handled by great sages 
and scholars either as a principal or an auxiliary science and art. This 
period roughly extends from the 5th century 13. C. to 1600 A, D. The 
last epoch is modern when the old technique was abandoned and the 
system of teaching both of theory and practice has undergone com- 
plete change. This period roughly commences from 1600 A. D. or a 
few decades earlier when the mnemonic scale of 7:3 melakartas re- 
placed the cumbrous but logical divisions of ancient system and when 
the foreign influence and the easy going-sort of study affected both 
the theory and practice. This epoch closes with the introduction of 
fiddle and harmonium which driving out Vind bestow upon the student 
a certificate of proficiency in a few month’s training. This is of 
course our own epoch upon which I had better be silent. 

Now^with regard to the literature of the first epoch Brahma 
as in the case of every other science seems to be the originator and the 
first voluminous writer on Gandharva: for Gandharva-veda which 

treats of and forms one of the upavedas. Its extent 
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and contents are available and the work itself has probably been 
obtained, at least a part, by the University of the Punjab. Its contents 
are 

1 Fl*>lcT'R =q n 

M^F'TT '-RTq Rq ri li 

^ ^ c '■ 

3T^|T^qfq%qr'>TTq: fkiT^''q%qT I RqffKlM II 

A summary of the four upai.u^das by one tenth of the original 
extent was produced by Vydsa. Unhappily the portion of Ayurveda 
alone which is also one of the Upavedas is available. Sadasiva and 
Gauri seem to have written large works on gandliarva, but a frag- 
ment on histrionics alone is found in Mysore Librai^. Tumhum, 
chief associate of Narada produced a work on Gandharva, the last 
portion dealing with stobha songs and Dhruvas in Prakrit is now 
available and the last verse in Prakrit indicates that he wrote under a 
Sata king if my Sanskrit rendering is correct. ''' 

"Kasyapa and Visiikhila appear to be voluminous writers 
whose works were extant till the 15th century x\. D. The former 
appears to be a specialist on 7'ayd.s* and their uses (vittii/oga) while the 
latter was an authority on suarai^, luria andjvamsa (flute). Abhinava- 
gupta and Nanyadeva each quotes about 200 verses from Kasyapa's 
work, the disappearance of which is really deplorable. That both of 
them were prior to 131 arata is evident by the words of Tikakara and 

Abhinavagupta who commented upon the Natyasastra. 

q^i AA cfiTTOT 

— A-bhinavagupta XX VI 11 — 160. 

I IRt Rq WT A RtRFfT 

A]W,Ma (5N:) - Abhinavagupta XXTX-il6. 

BhavabhuLi in bis commentary on Kumarila’s Slokavartika refers to 
Visakhila. 


* RT3155T'<Jir (ROI; I 

qsfn qjvqFifFT (t^f) I 
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Five Bharatas along with their master are mentioned as to 
have received inspiration from Brahma to spread Gdn lharva, among 
whom Vriddhabharata wrote a work consisting of 12000 Grandhas 
a part of which is now available while the younger known as Bharati 
or muni produced Natyasastra in GOOO Slokas, in which music proper 
is dealt with in 5 chapters, 28 to 34 excluding the 32nd and 33rd* 
Here the sage treats of the subject of music as entirely subsidiary to 

Dhruvagana ^^l^H used in Natya or stage. He rejected Gandhara 
grama ^ as unfit for the stage and omitted all details of 'rcnjas and 
their names; but gave out general principles for adaptation of ragas 
for the production of various /a.sa.v. Rasa is the sole aim in 
ndtfja and everything else is subsorvient to it. Music is useful 
according to Abbinavagupta in Dhruvagana alone and in vurvaranga. 

It is not known who the other three Bharatas are. Kohala, 
Dattila, and probably Kasyapa maybe guessed to form the nr’.mber. 
The first of the throe even according to Bharata’s words improved 


AbhinaVci.Lfypta. 


Kasyapa himself draws a line of distinction in the use of svuras and .srutis be- 
tween the vcdic and Liukic use, that i-, in singinij^. Abhinava in cornincntinu on the 
epithet ekasratllva in Bharata's definition of the word sadkarana says: — 




*■ 

■N, ' 

W.V- g II 

Here Vriddha-kasyapg perhaps means the propoundcr of Kasyapa s school. Similar 
use of Bharata-vrddha mcanini^ our Bharata is found in Bhrtvaprakasa: 

Kasyapa is the mainstay for the mgadhyfiya of Nanyndeva, who follows in the 
determination of the’nambcr of tanas Visakhila who strikes a medium between vaidika 
and laukika uses, maintained by NaraJa. and Bharata respectively. 

i II , (Nanyaclava IV.) 
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upon Bharaka’s work in all details. (Vide NatyasSstra ch: 37.) 
KoHala’s Sangltameru is not available except the chapters on tala and 
abhinaya, Dattila is a specialist cn music and is authoritative on 
chapters on .dhruva^ and fains besides srtdi and svar a. It is called 
QSndharvavedasara and it is now available. Commentaries on 
Dat^la’s work were known to exist till 1500 A.D. In Tamil Odayirku- 
nallar, the commentator on Silappadhikaram frequently alludes to 
Panchabharatiya, probably an epitome of the works of five Bharatas. 
Saradatanaya testifies in his Bhavaprakasa to the existence of five 
Bharatas. 

Narada’s sikslia and Panchamasarasamhiti exist now. The 
latter has not come to my notice. Siksha has several commentaries 
the best seems to be by Subhamkara. Narada was quoted by Bharata 
in Natya Sastra in chapter 34. Mr. Popley is evidently wrong in 
driving it to the 12th century while even commantaries on it are 
quoted by both Abhinavagupta and Nanyadeva. Siksha is a vedic 
work and subordinates music to aama gttas in the vedic rites. 
Regarding Narada’s enumeration of the three gramas Abhinavagupta 
remarks : — 

Matanga, the last of the sages is the author of BrihaddeS 

a portion of which about 2500 slokas is now available to us and being 
printed in Trivandrum. Its age cannot be easily determined. He 
quotes from Bharata, Kohala, Dattila and an unknown author called 
Chatura, probably a writer on medicine. From a quotation given by 
Kallinatha, an inference may be drawn that Matanga lived later than 
Rudrata, probably patronised by the Pallava king, Mahendravikrama. 
The available portion of Bhihaddesl nowhere mentions Rudrata. 
Matanga maybe assigned to 300 A. D. An old Tamil work Silappa- 
dhikaram mentions Matanga and his theory. 

Brihaddesi is a great work on music proper and treats every 
question in a sastric manner. He gives out all the possible Purva^ 
pakshas criticises every one of them and finally establishes his own 
siddhanta. For example the origin of irutis is discussed from the stand- 
point of Sankhyas as satkaryavada, of the Vaiseshika’e 

of Parinamavada , of the advaitins of vivartavida(f=R^^^), 

of Mimamsakas of TJtpattivada and of Abhivyaktivadins. 

I quote the original : — 
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^ ^ ^ qf^onf^rai I 

=qTl^ ^rftfTT il 

The author finally inclines to either parinamaor Abhivyakti: — 

qR^Hfi q^; m: \ 

Such discussions recollect to our mind Vakyapidiya and 
Slokavartika and evidently presupposes a number of schools on music^ 
Matanga originated what is called dvadasa-svara-miirchana which 
came into disuse soon after him. None of the great writers welcomed 
it. Kumbhakarria says in sneering at it, 

^ ^ #^11: SfT^ I 

^ sri%»TTfq % II 

and points out that dvadasa-svara-miirchana fails in Nandayanti-jiti 
which requires 15 svaras; but the novelty of Matanga is useful only 
in Kdtatanas. Here Kumbhakarna fails in the grasp of chronology. 
Matanga himself quotes from Kohala and Nandin in support of his 
theory while Kumbhakarna thinks that they followed himh Matanga 
treats in extenso of (lehiragas. His chapter on Nrtya is not available. 
Kumbakarna notices that portion: — 

His chapter on prosody relating to music was referred to by 
Somesvara in Manasollasa. Matanga unlike great masters like 
Bharata, Kohala and Dattila has his human faults. His ntvesa or 
application of ragas on flute was not followed by writers of repute* 
But Matanga’s work is elaborate and instructive everywhere. 

Nand in or Tandu is the author of ^andisw^^^^ pro- 

bably the largest work on Gandharva comprising of all the three 
branches. On examination of all the works on music and Natya it 
seems that there were two distinct schools even in early days. Nandin 
is the propounder of one which may be identified as h iiva and agamic. 
He enters into great details in every section and on every topic. His 


1. Matanga says ^ 




4 
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samhita was available till 1620 when Raghunatha of Tanjore borrowed 
from it. He says 

m# i 

But Nandi n’s work is now extinct except a chapter on his- 
strionics, Um a pati*s work referred to by Raghunatha is now extant 
in 40 chapters, where every topic of gandharva is dealt with. The 
author probably of the 14th century A. D. gives out only a catalogue 
of technical terms in great detail, la this work h'utis are 137, svaras 
are thousands, gramas 18, suddhardgas ^ 68, sdlagas 69, and 
enumerates 101 talas besides those found in Sioardtra, one of the five 
pancharatra cults. But time has made the other school survive and 
thrive under the great masters like Bharata, Kohala, Dattila and 
Matanga. In the other school also there are differences of minor 
nature as 66 srutis in Kohala. In QitSlankara of a different 
Bharata the names of srutis, gramas &c. also differ. The text runs: — 



II 


m 5#^ II 

frpT-.H &c. &c. 

The only other work which uses this nomenclature is 
Sangita-ohandriktt written by Madhava, a resident of Benares, who 
lived about 1300 A. D. Raghunatha refers to him ; — 

This Madhava appears to be a great critical writer who used 
Vina containing 22 frets and has given si?or a -lengths of each in an 
intelligent manner. 

Various puranas, agamas and tantras^ are devoted for Gan- 
dharva. Vayupurana devotes a chapter to pure mu^ic. Sri-Samhita 
is referred to by Abhinavagupta to treat of Gandharva at length. 
Regarding tantras of Saiva, Pancharatra, Sakteya and Yamala, only a 
portion of Uddisatantra is available, which has 18 chapters on 18 
kinds of musical instruments and it perhaps dealt with whole science* 
Yamala tantras are 32 in number and several of them of unusual size 
are devoted to Gandharva. These works were once available in Benares 
in the library of Kavindracharya Sarasvati and th,e 32nd Tantra is 
now extant which gives in 800G verses contents of all the then known 
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works in Sanskrit. According to it the 19th of the Yamala tantras* 
callod Vinatantra is an elaborate work on Gandbarva. 

^PIFTT 

5101^11 

Wolf'd II 

18th Kundisvara-tantra treats of Natya and Vadya and the 28th 
Trotila Tantra treats of the following: — 

l^lTOdl^^dt RRdRT =d W^m^\ 

SRTqt KTR^l^rSdi m II 

Existence of these extensive works cannot be doubted when 
the actual works of a few topics extend^ over thousands of granthas. 
Kumbhakaina’s sangitaraja is of 16000 slokas while Nanyadeva’s 
SarasvatihrdayalankSra is of at least 10000 granthas which are 
extant. These Yamala taiitras are in Kavindra’s list, which is not 
a product of imagination. 32nd Yamala tantra from which we ex- 
tracted the above quotations was itself an ornament of his library. 

Kirtidhara, a writer of great celebrity, belongs to this 
prehistoric age. His work has not come down tons. He is ranked by 
Sarngadeva as one of the commentators on Natyasastra. The extract 
quoted by Kaliinatha purported to be of Kohala contains this author’s 
name: — 


gfq: q^: I 
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At any rate he is mentioned with honour by Abhinavas 

Ninyadeva and Kumbhakarna. Abhinava who never commits to 
writing except what he saw or discussed with his gurus says that 
he follows Kirtidhara on faith: — 

(Abhinavabharati XXIX-118) 

Kirtidhara perhaps wrote a vartika on Natyasastra but it was 
considered as a bhasJnja. Kumbhakarna says that he studied four 
hhashyas on Bharata which may include Kirtidhara’s Vartika. He is 
quoted as a specialist on flute, lute and tala. He seems to have 
recognised nine vamsas (flutes). 

Kumbha says : — 

11 

11 

q<i3^q| 3f^«j ii 

Matjgupta ‘was another writer on music whose work has not 
come down to us. Extracts from his work were given by the late 
Raja of Venkatagiri in his Mauasollasa only four decades ago at 
Madras which are not found in any of the works we have examined. 
But the work is now lost. The name of the work seems to be 
Sangitakalpavalli where the author everywhere seems to have diverged 
from the beaten tracks of the great sages. 

Two more contemporary writers whose works though in 
existence have not reached my hands are the pioneers to reconcile 
theory and practice which were diverging since the introduction or 
strictly the recognition of Desi-ragas by Matanga. They are Yashtika 
and Anjaneya. Abhinava mentions both of them in connection with 
Desi-ragas, the definition of which is quoted from the latter’s work 
by Kallinatha (vide page 218). Raghunatha gives some details about 
these two authors where the latter is said to have learnt from the 
former how to reconcile theory and practice, and th,en introduced new 
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modes which are now generally followed in South India. The follow- 
ing quotation from Saiigitasudha is of some interest. 

mm ^ ^T'r ^ ^ i 

^ q;qr 3 rir^rt 1 

We have thus dealt with seiui-n>y thical age of musical 
development in which the works are unusually large and every topic of 
Gandharva comprising three divisions namely Natya, Nrtya and 
music proper (both vocal and instrumental) was treated in extenso 
and the songsters devoting their attention to the practical side 
abandoned the theoritical studies and perfected themselves in one 
special branch. In course of time want of study compelled them to 
seek new paths current in different countries, which greatly differed 
from the methods of the great sages. Thus a sort of gulf was created 
between theory and practice of music. As time went on the gulf 
became wider and wider. The musical authors from the 10th century 
onwards, as far as we examined, profess to reconcile theory and 
practice and invent new forms of viini to introduce new desl-methods. 
This went on till the 17 th century. About the 16th century when the 
kingdoms of the Chafiilcyi^, Bhallalas, KakatiyaSy the Reddis and 
the Velamas, who one and all maintained musical courts and patro- 
nised histronics passed away, the greatness of Vijianagar especially 
Krishnaraya’s reign entirely altered the old system of music in every 
branch namely raya, /a/a, prabandha etc. They were the poineers to 
introduce the 72 melakartas and to increase frets on the Virids. Since 
then the modern music especially of Karnata kind received its full 
development at the hands of Raghunatha Naik of Tanjore and his son 
Vijayaraghava in 17th century and Mudialagiri of Madura and 
Rayaraghunatha of Pudukotaah subsequently. The impetus given by 
those courts resulted in the forthcoming of great scholars famous for 
vocal singing and for playing on Vina and flute. 

Before this change was effected from about 1550 A. D. the 
ancient methods and the instruments survived. For a thorough survey 
of music and to t?;ace its history and to find a number of fallacies in 
the modern theories of music and to gain perfect insight into the sub- 
ject, the study of ancier. t works and their methods is absolutely neces- 
sary. I shall devote my next section for the treatment of such ancient 
works produced in th^ historic age. (To be continued J 



THE PHULASARA COPPER-PLATE-GRANT OF 
KIRTTIRAJA DEVA. 

By SATYANARA.YANA RaJAGURU, 

1. This inscription was first read by my friend Pandit Gopa- 
bandhu Vidyabhushana, a teacher of the Rajah’s Sanskrit College, 
Parlakimedi, and published in ‘Vaisya Vani’, a local monthly review 
of the Qanjara District. In the month of January 1928, I examined 
the rubbings of the plates, and read them carefully. As I found some 
slightly different readings and as the inscription is very important 
for the medieval period of the history of Kalinga in so far as it brings 
to light the chronology of a new branch of the E. Ganga Dynasty, I 
propose to discuss it in this paper. The inscription is important for 
linguistic studies also. In order that the readers may follow the 
discussion intelligently, I append the text of the inscription. Before 
dealing with the several points of interest contained in the inscription 
an account of how and where it is got is necessary for the elucidation 
of some points and I propose to begin with it. 

2. In December 1927, a resident of Phulasara, a village in Atha- 
gada Taluk, Ganjam District, while digging for the foundation of a 
kitchen-room of the old Svapnfisvara Temple of ‘Deula-Pedi’ (ie. Box 
of Pegoda), a village near Phulasara, discovered a pot containing 
two sets of Copper-plates. He preserved them in the temple of 
Chandrasekhara of PhulasarS,, his own village. At present the plates 
are kept in the same temple, as the owner, Sj. Madhava Patro, never 
allows them to be removed from that sacrei place 

3. Among the two sets, one contains the grant made by Klrtti- 
raja of Gangfl. family while the other records a grant by N^trbhanja of 
Bhanja family. No date is mentioned in any of them. 

4. The first set contains 3 Copper-plates ; their dimensions are 

about 5|" X 2?" x The first plate is inscribed on one side only. The 

two ends of the ring are soldered into the lower portion of a circular 
seal on which is fixed an image of the bull, Nandi couchant, measuring 
abou t 2' X 1". Round the Nandi, there are on the surface of the disc, 
the figures of Ocnchshell, Chowrie etc., generally seen on the seals of 
other plates belonging to the Ganga kings of Kalinga. The inscrip- 
tion consists of 35 lines. r 

5. The alphabet employed belongs to the old Nagarf type and the 
characters are similar to those that were used in the plates of Bhanja- 
Kings of Southern Orissa, discovered in the Northern parts of Ganjam 
District. 
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6. On Orthographical grounds the following points are note- 

worthy; — 

(a) No distinction is observed between ‘sa’, ‘sha’ and ‘sa 
(L. 2, 10, 11, 15, 19, 20). 

(b) Instead of ‘na’, ‘na* is used in two places (L. 16, 17) 

(c) There are little differences between ‘w’ and ‘da’; ‘sa' and 
*na'; ‘pa’ and ‘ya' and Va’ and ‘cha’ (L. 18, 5; 1, 2; 2, 2; 2. 3.) 

(d) There is no distinction between ‘va’ and ‘ba’. ' 

(e) In some places the ‘i* symbol on a consonant can be 
hardly distinguished from the ‘6* symbol, except with refeience to the 
context. 

(f) In one place ‘Anusvd.ra’ is used for ‘na’ (L. 4.) 

7. The language of the inscription is, throughout, ‘sanskrit’; but 
‘prakrit’ words that are in use in the surrounding country are freely 
used. There are eight slokas in ‘Anushtubh’ and one in ‘Sragddhara\ 
The rest is prose. 

8. On linguistic grounds the following points are interesting 
especially, to the Philologists: — 

(a) The word ‘Mahapt* is a very peculiar one. I do not 
find the word in any of the Sanskrit dictionaries. But from the 
context it is quite apparent that the word may be a synonym for a 
woman. In Oriya Vocabulary the word ‘M&hipl’ or ‘M^ipl’ is used, 
and gives the same meaning as I presumed above. Therefore it can 
be inferred, that the word ‘Mahipi* or ‘M^ipt’ of Oriya Vocabularies is 
a later form of the word ‘Mahapl*. 

(b) In the third line of the inscription, the word ‘BAnatyya’ 
is used. It is presumably a mistake for ‘B&napti’ which is the name 
of a King. In this word we find a symbolic-contraction, which has 
been used in Orissa from the earliest times. The symbol Ptt is 
nothing but a simple modification of the symbols Pa+tl. The 
paloeographists of Orissa might have observed similar uses of contrac- 
tion in various slab-inscriptions of Kapilendra and Purushdttama 
Gajapati of Puri (15th century A. D.) 

(c) In the lines 23, 24 and 25, the words ‘rupyakha*, 
‘Ruakha’, ‘Rupya’ and 'Rua’ are respectively used, which denote a 
certain silver coin. ‘Rua* is, probably, derived from Raupya of 
Sanskrit, and subsequently changed into ‘Rup^’ which means silver in 
Oriya/ Kha’ might be a contraction of ‘khanda ie, apiece and since at 
one time there were simple pieces of metal used as coin it might have 
been added to ‘Rupy^’ or ‘Rua’ thus forming the two words Rupy&kha 
both of which therefore mean a silver-coin. 

(d) ‘Jagajhampa is another interesting word, which is 
mentioned in the 8th line of the inscription. Like jagadali and 
*jagam6hana’ in Oriya Vocabularies, the word jaga-jhampa is^ used 
with reference to a certain musical-instrument. ^ I think, this jaga- 
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jhampa’ is nothing but the present ‘jhamja’, (ie) Cymbals, now in use 
in Orissa and other parts of our country. 

(e) I do not understand the meaning of 'Vyavahan6’. But, 
however, it can be inferred from its context that the word is practi- 
cally used in the sense of “m the presence of.** It might then be a 
corrupted form of ‘Vyavaharan6’ which word in the form of ‘Vyava- 
hAra* is now used in Oriya in the sense of “in the presence of”. 

(f) Lastly the word “MAgha-ba-di“ (L. 26) is a little 
mysterious. Though it is written in a way which could be mistaken 
as one word, it is not one word. From a knowledge of the Hindd calen- 
dars or ‘Panchan-gas' we can see that ‘M^gha’ with ‘ba’ and 'di’ can be 
taken as Magha + ba (Vahula) + di (din a) ie: the day of the dark fort- 
night of the month ‘Magha*. 

9. The ^ran/:— This inscription records a grant of a village known 
as ‘Khlnv^da*, made by Klrttiraja (ii), in the fifth year of his reign, 
and on the fifth day of dark fortnight in the lunar-month of ‘Magha*. 
The village was granted in the district of ‘Varttini*. The present 
village ‘kharida in the Athagada estate could be identified with Khtn- 
v^da cf the grant. Thus the ‘Varttinl-Vishaya' of the grant might 
forn^part of the present Athagada estate, and comprise a portion of 
the adjacent S6reda Taluk, as the village mentioned is near to that Taluk, 

10. The donee was B^panna, who belonged to the ‘VisvAmitra. 
g6tra\ ‘Ayurveda*, ‘Tryarsaya pravara’ and ‘Pancharsey a-anupravara*; 
and who came from ‘Ganga Vadi*. He was the son of Guh^svara and 
grand-son of ‘Sant6sakara*. The mention of GangA. Vadi in this 
inscription, as the place, from which the donee came, might throw 
some light on the original home of tlie Ganga family. We can see 
from inscriptions of kings of other dynasties, that they brought people 
from their native land and provided for them in their dominions. 
The QangA Kings of Kalinga (there is no reason to suppose otherwise) 
formed no exception. We might therefore reasonably suppose that 
the part of the country from which the donee, BApanna, came was the 
original home of the Ganga family. It is well known from the history 
of Mysore that Ganga Vadi did not exist under that name even in the 
latter half of the eleventh century A. D. And since this inscription 
which mentions it belongs to a later period, as can be seen from the 
next paragraph it is impossible for Gangavadi in Mysore to be the 
original home f the GangAs of Kalinga. 

11. In the plate itself, the year of the grant is not mentioned in 
any Era. There is simply a mention of the regnal year of the donor 
and the month and the day on which the grant is made. It is therefore 
difficult to fix the date. But however the difficulty can be got over and 
the date fixed by a quite different and reasonable process. 

In the second and third paragraphs of this paper, I wrote 
about the discovery of two sets of Copper-plates, preserved in a single 
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pot, containing grants made by Ktrttir^ja and NStrbhanja D^va of 
Ganga and Bhatija lines respectively. There is one point of great 
interest in the second grant. It is this: the donee in the grant of 
N^trbhanja Deva is also B^panna, the son of Guh^svara and grandson 
of Sant^shakara. This fact gives us a clue to the determination of 
the date of the grant. A glance at the following geneological table of 
the Bhanja Dynasty of Orissa tells us as to when N^tpbhanja existed: — 
^atrbhanja (Saka Samvat 1153 or 1231 A. D.) 

1 

Ran a Bhanja 

■ 1 

■ 1 I 

N 6 tvbhanja Digbhan ja. 

i ^ I 

Ranabhanja Stlabhanja. 

■ I . . 1 

N^trbhanja VidyAdharabhanja (Saka Samvat 1244 or 1322 A. D.) 

This table is obtained after a detailed examination of about 
six Copper-plate grants of the Bhanja Kings. It shows that both 
Netrbhanja II and VidyAdharabhanja were ruling about 1322 A. D. or 
^aka 1244. Hence it is evident that Ktrttiraja, the donee of whose grant 
is the same as the donee in the grant of Nod^bhanja D6va, must be 
ruling in Kalinga about ^aka 1244. Though the year of the grant 
cannot be made out, yet it is plain that Klrttir^lja existed about the 
middle of the 13th ^aka ^atabda. 

12. There are some other points of interest in this inscription 
which deserve to be pointed out. Kalyana is mentioned as the capital 
of this King of the Ganga dynasty, and in enumerating the people 
who are called upon to hear this grant there is the expression 
“R5,shtrak11ta pramukha samasta nivasino janapaclan”. The word 
'Rfi-shtrkhta* is also interesting. That ‘Kalyanaoura* must be a town 
located in some part of the Ganjam District, or in some neighbouring 
parts to the west or to the north goes without saying. But the word 
‘Rashtrakuta’ raises very interesting problems considering the fact 
that it is mentioned in the plates of Bhanja Kings, and also consider- 
ing that ‘Rashtrakutas’ existed on the west-coast, ie, in the Bombay 
presidency. The word ‘Yuvarilja-chhaya’ is mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion. The word ‘Chhaya* here requires some elucidation. In the 
‘AgrahArams* of this part of the country it is generally known that 
‘Kara’ or Royal-Tax consists of two parts: (1) Bimba (2) Pracibimba. 
Pratibimba is said to be a tax on common grazing grounds, public 
pathways and sotne other things of a similar nature. Common graz- 
ing grounds and public pathways are also known as ‘Chhaya Bhhmi’. 
Hence we have to interpret the word ‘chh^y^’ as meaning a tax. The 
inscription also states, that ‘Yuvaraja-ChhAy^* is one and a half 
‘RupyAkhash This Ihrows some light on 4he taxation in the country 

5 
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and also on the administrative machinery. We can see that a portion 

of the tax in every village is utilised by the ‘Yuvaraja’, the holder of 
an office, instituted in every state to train the heir-apparent or 
another member of the Royal family in the art of Government. 

There is another interesting fact which is, that RupyAkha 
is equivalent to 1 RupyAkha and 2 This brings to our view 

another coin ‘Ma* which is a fourth of ‘Rupyi^kha’ or ‘Ruakha' in value. 
Thus we can see that the country possesses a graded ’Silver-coinage^ 
which is a fact of considerable importance in the economic history of 
the country. 

13. A good deal of new light is thrown on the history of the 
GangH dynasty by the discovery of this grant. The names in the 
geneological list it contains are not to be met with in any other lists 
hitherto published. The names when arranged in the tabular form# 
run as follows:— 

(1) BAnapati. 

(2) Klrttirfi-ja 

(3) i^rlgunS-rnnava 

r 

T 1 " 

(i) KAm4rnnava (5) Chedabhlma 

’ I , 

(6) Kirttiraja = Srt Raddh&mahftpl 

I 

(7) Aniruddha Kumara. 

(Yuvaraja.) 

The names of the third and fourth kings are the same as the 
names of the ancestors of Anantavarrama Chodaganga D6va of the 
80 called later E. Ganga family. But, the other names are peculier 
to this dynasty. . The name Banapati, which stands at the top of the 
table, requires some consideration. Mr. Vidyabhushana read it as 
Asvapati and stated in his paper that this is the Asvapati line, and 
tried to explain the attributes “G^ngadlpah” given in line 5, and 
“Qang^nrupakul^valamvanastambhah”, in line 7, as indicating that 
this is the ‘Asvapati’ branch of the Ganga dynasty. But this is not a 
quite satisfactory supposition. The line is no doubt a part of the 
Gang^ dynasty. Since the names in this list are not found in any of 
the lists of the Gang4 dynasty continued from Anantavarmma Ch6da- 
ganga D6va of the 11th Saka Satabda, up to Bhanud6va of the 
14th Saka SaUbda, we have to place this dynasty as a "Collateral branch 
of the main Gang^ dynasty known to us, since the earliest King 
B^inapati might have ruled in the first half of the 12th Sakasat^bda# 
as the donor of the grant under consideration belongs to the middle of 
the 13th Saka Sat&bda, and IjAnapati is removed fofir generations from 
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him, There is nothing definite to show, that this branch is of the 

‘Ananta Varmma Ch6daganga-line\ 

13. To determine the conuection of this Gang4 line with the other 
Gang^ dynasty of Kalinga we will have to go back to the period from 
which some thing definite is known from the hitherto published records. 

The reports of Hiwen-Tsiang, the distinguished Chinese 
traveller, prove authentically, that Kalinga D^sa (ei : 'Kie-ling-kia’ or 
‘Macco-Calingee’ or ‘Maddhy- Kalinga’ or ‘Mokhalinga’.), which 
disintegrated some time ago owing to the “imprication of a rshi (saint) 
that possessed of the five supernatural powers”, was emerging from 
its former condition into a condition of prosperity and glory, just after 
the conquest of Savaraditya, probably, the worst ruler of the time. 
The royal aspiration of Maliaiaja Samudra Gupta (4th century A,D.), 
in the course of his successful expedition and of l\is high-imperial- 
military prowess never had a cliance of bringing Kalinga (ie: Maddhya- 
Kalinga) under one suzerainty, whereas the same could be attained 
by K^m^rnnava, the first king to the Imperial throne of Kalinga, 
coming as he did, after the imprecation of the hermit which, it is said, 
almost depopulated the country. The descendants of Nandaprabhan- 
jana Varmma of SarapalHh Chanda VarmmA and Uma Varmma of 
Simhapura-^ Sakti Varmma of Pishthaphraka^ and ViBakha VarmmA 
of Srtpura'* might have been, indeed, supressed or might have become 
subject to tTie imperial throne of Gang&s. The first success of Kamdrn- 
nava over SavarMitya of the countries round Mahondragiri, led to the 
subsequent victories. Then, according to the Korni Copper-plate grant 
of Ananta Varmma Ch^daganga Deva, Kam^rnnava, having ascended, 
the throne of Kalinga, divided Kalinga into five parts and distributed 
them among his four brothers and himself. The portion of the record 
referred to, runs thus : — 

^ ^ ITT^T 

%W‘ 

1. See Ind. Antq. Vol. XllI, P. PS. 

See Epi. Ind. Vol. IV, pp. l4:-45 ; and Vol. XII, pp. 1-3. 

3. See Epi. Ind., Vol. XIL pp. 1-3. 

4. See My paper in J.’B. O. R. S., Vol. XIV. Pt. », Ch. Vll, pp, 283-84. 
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^ ^ fprroT ct^ 

X X X ^ 


‘Having arrived on the top of the Mahtodragiri like P^ndv^s 
and worshiped God Gokarnnasv^Lmi, who afterwards became the impor- 
tant God of Gang^ family (ie) : ‘Ishta~D6vatA\ having obtained a boon 
from that God, and indeed, having high aspirations, slew Savar^ditya 
on the battle field, and henceforth ruled over Kalinga, and divided it 
into five districts (Vartinls), and distributed it amongst themselves, 
Anantavarnima Chddaganga Deva (the donor of the Kornl Plates) was 
a despendant of D^narnnava, Viceroy of the district of Kandik^ Van- 
dhura Vishaya, to which Nagaram or the present Mukhalingam was 
the capital. 

Now the question may be raised about the descendants of the 
first, third, fourth and the fifth brothers. It is an instance that our 
modern historians forget to trace out the other four lines, which 
according to the C. P. grant of Chodaganga Deva, were most probably 
ruling over the other four districts of Kalinga. Prom this stand point 
we may say that the Kings of the Ganga line of Kalinga, whom 
generally our historians call ‘the early Ganges* (?), as distinguished 
from the Ganga line (ie) of Danarnava (the later Gangas?), ought to be 
started from Ki.m^rnnava, the first brother, who practically, ruled over 
Kalinga Dfisa as its Emperor (SamrA.t). This assumption moved me to 
imagine that the significant epoch, known as the “Gang6ya Vamsa 
Pravarddham^na Vijaya Rajya Samvatsara”, which drew the keen 
attention of historians, began to commemorate the regnal year of the 
fi^rst Ganga King (K^marnnava) of Kalinga, during the last quarter of 
the 7th century A. D., according to. the C. P, Grants of Chddaganga 
D^va. The branches, began from Kamarnnava, Danarnnava and other 
brothers, existed even in the 10th century A.D. For the following 
Sl6ka (metre), mentioned in the Nadagam C P, Grant of Vajrahasta 
strongly proves the statement:— 

^ ^ II ” 1 

It means: “ the land, that was divided into five pieces by the ances- 
tors of Vajrahasta, was made one and enjoyed by himself by the sheer 
valour of his own arms.** This means, that the overlordship which 
remained in the family of Kamarnnava till then, passed into the hands 
of Vajrahasta, a descendant of D^ndirnnava. That all the branches 


• Sec J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I, No. 3, Jan. 1927. 

Sec Epi. Ind., Vol. IV^ pp. 190. 
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continued to exist even in the time of Chddaganga 06va can be infer- 
red from the inscription of Kulottunga Ch6da:— 

iW [^] 1 

n ” 1 

It is stated in this Sl6ka that Pallavar^lja defeated D6v6ndra Varmmfi, 
and the other Ganges, his followers, and it does not make any mention 
of Ch6daganga D^va, who, we know from other sources, was the 
crowned king of all Kalinga D6sa, and who remained king of Kalinga 
even after the invasion. This enables us to infer that at one period, 
probably the early period of his reign, his Samanta kings, among 
whom Devendra Varmma, probably of the Kamarnnava family, was 
the leader, rebelled against him, and the maternal grandfather of Ch6da- 
ganga D6va sent his commander Pallavaraja to establish him on the 
Kalinga throne. That there was one D6v6ndra Varmma of the Gang^ 
family during the 12th century a. D., can be proved from the ‘Kampa- 
kaya C. P. grant of the Mahamd^ndalika Udayaditya of the E. Kadamva 
family. The following is an extract from that inscription and it 
proves the statement in as much as DevCndra Varmm^ there styles 
himself like the Ganga Kings of Kalinga:— 

m- 

qiqqci qrd qif^q 

XXX f qqfqqq 

^ ^qiqrk gwqqi qiqr^^ qwk^qq^qqgr^qj? 

X X ” * 

Thus, it can be seen that we are justified in assuming the exis- 
tence of the five kingdoms under five collateral branches descended from 
the common ancestor Veerasimha as stated in the Korni plates of 
Auantavarma Choda Ganga. On this basis and with the ihelp of the 
inscriptions discovered so far, we get the following Geneology. 

1. See: “The South Indian Inscriptions" Vol. V. (Telugu edition.) No. 1239, 
A. R. No. 349 of 1893. 

• This inscription has been recently discovered and published by Mr. M. Soma- 
•ekharam in “The Bhfiratl*’ of 7th Nov. 1927. (The "^lugu Magazine of Madras.) 
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Bhupcndra Varmma 
Devcdra VanmnS (S. U05 ?) 



TEXT. 

First plate, Second side. 

1. Om namah Sivfljra || visuddha jntoa [dfihAjra trivAdi divya. chak- 

shusd 1 SrSyah* 

2. prApti nimittkya namah ^dmArddha* dh&rinf:* || Asid’^Bknapti < 

D6vah prthu — 

.3. turaga valah Ktrttirajas=°tatd»bh.(Xt taatnkt »*aaryv;&mixkgt Kfta 
vahu sukr — 

4. tab sri Gunlnkrnaavdpi taBmAt^* Kkioarwavk khyas » tadanuja 

valavAm ® Schd — 

5 . dabhimd nrbhtmas - tat = sdnur = gAmga dlpah kahayita tipukulak 

Klrttiraj6 — 

6. Vinltahll ® Svasti KalyAnapurftt parama mAhSsvara saroarajar’- 

An6ka ri — 

7. pu darppa marddana bhujabala parAkrama GamgA nrpakulA* 

valamvanastambha 

8. Gaiiigaika SabdA^bhinandita Jagajhampa tbryadhTAna badbvasta 

samastA = 


Second plate, First side. 

9. r&ti chakra mahAmAndalika Srtmat’>KtrttirAja d8va p&dah | 

10. kushalinah^ I Varttanl bishaytya | Khlnvada grAmA sftmanti.sa — 

11 . |ma] bAyi BAshtrakuta pramukha samasta nivAeino^ jaaapadAn | 

sa — 

12. mAj&Apayati viditam astu bhavatAm | grAmCyam ktehthAdAkf — 

13. Sya^”! MahAdAvl Srl^> BAddhA*^ mi^pi I samdhivigjtaha Sri 

pnrnnakara 1 pratl— 

14. hAra Sri Aniruddba KumAra 1 akshapatala Sri AditarAja^^ | pAtra 

15 . Bana dhavaja | CshAm vyavaband^* | prasiddba.jcbatu!lttiinA-»bacb- 

hinna sa — 

Second plate. Second side. 

16. jalasthaja sabitapa latA sarit sapadrA-ranya (sasarit) euddha. 

skaranAK samatsa*® katssipA — 


1. 

Read ‘Srgyah’. 2. 

Read ‘SCm&rddha'. 

• 

Mttse lAawhkibha'. 

3. 

„ ‘Asl\ • 4. 

„ ‘Bfiiaa-pati’, 

5. 

Read ‘Valavtn’. 

6. 

Metre ‘8ragddhar&\ 7. 

„ ‘SanurAjirAoeka'. 

8. 

„ ‘KuAalinah'. 

9. 

Read ‘Nivftsind’. 10. 

„ ‘Shya’. 

11. 

„ ‘Stfiaati'. 

12. 

M ‘fUdhfi*. 13. 

„ Stt Aditya rAja'. 

14. 

VirmhlMea 

15. 

„ ^Syddbasltara^V. 16. 

„ ‘aaowtafEa', / 

17. 

‘Keebhapi', 
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17. dibhr — AchamdrArkka kshitisama k^lam y raatd.pitr5r — Atma- 

nascha punya yas6 = bhi — 

18. brddhay^ 1 Uttardiyana^^ samkrS.ntya.m 1 GamgSlb^i binirggaUya 

yayurb6da karnna^® 

19. dhy^yind I VisvAmitra^s g6ttr^ya | try^rshya pravar^ya 1 
pancha r^haya 

20. anupravaraya 1 bahutara kl^sMy^s^na prati p^ldit&ya | bhatta- 

putra sant6 — 

21. sha karana p^tra^^ i Guh^svara sutaya 1 dvijottamaya BSlpanna 

n4mn6 1 tamra — 

22. ^S-sant krtya pradatt6a=* sm^bhih 1 atah tS.mrapattaka darsanftt 1 

kairapi 

23. b§.dh^ na karttavy^ti 1 grS,ma = sy^ =* sya v^rshika phaladAnO 

rupy^kha 20 Chaturvimsa^^ — 

24. tir-yatr^Lmk6 ruAkha 24 6vam yuvar^ja chh^y^ rupya sarddha 

khaikam - amk6 

Third plate, First side. 

25. RuA 1. 2. 

26. - samvat 5 mfi-ghavadi 5 Asphotayamti pitaro valgayanti pit4 

mah^h | 

27. bhumidatakuld jatah saoha tr^tS, bhavishyati II bhumim yah 

prati grnh^ti 

28. yascha bhumim prayachhati 1 Ubhau tau punya karmknan 

niyatam svargga g^miiian || 

29. bahubhir = basudh^ datU rajabhi ssagaradibhih | yasya yasya 

yad^bhumi sta — 

30. sya tasya tada phalam II svadattam = paradattS.m = bi y6har6ta 

vasum ^dhara.m I sa | 

31. vishthayam krmir = b*hutva pitrbhi ssaha pachyate || padm**v4 

padamar ddham = bhOmerapya — 

32. rddhamangulam | har^nnarakamapndti yS^vadabhuta samplavam II 

dvij^ddharm6 

Third plate, Second Side. 

33. rtha^’^ paurand,m Srdyasch^^s janaballabhah \ chiramastu maht- 

daUKl — 

34. rttir4j6 jan4dhipah |j Bapannasya suvansasya^!? pautrAdi pa — 

35. ri brddhayA 1 tdmram svashtam samutklrnnam BasumdharAna- 

dhimat4 || Sri II 


18. 

„ ‘pu^ya'. 

19. 

„ ‘Uttar&yapa'. 

20. 

„ ‘Kapva\ 

21. 

„ Sftkh&\ 

22. 

„ ‘Visvftmitra’. 

23. 

„ *KldSay&88na\ 

24. 

„ ‘pautra’. 

25. 

„ ‘Chaturvimia’. 

26. 

„ ‘dvij8dharmm5', 

27. 

.. ‘thA'. 

28. 

# 

V,, ‘SrtyaAcha', 

29: 

„ •uyamftasya'. 



TOSALI AND TOSALA. 

By B. Singh Deo, b. a. 

Generally, the Research scholars are not unanimous in the 
location of Tosali. Mr. Vincent Smith has left the question of 
Tosali as it is, till now. While the others are inclined to think that 
the ruins near the Dhauli -hillock in the Puri District are the ancient 
Tosali. So, we see, that the identification of the capital of Kalinga 
is still a disputed point. Apart from the question of Tosali, we find 
the first mention of the Tosala people in the Atharva Veda Parisista 
and in the Natya Sastra as well. It would not bo out of place here to 
say that like other ancient countries, the country of the Tosalas^also 
took a name after its people. 

The countries Kosala, Tosala, Matsya, Utkala and Kalinga 
are mentioned together by Varaha Mihira who flourished at the end of 
the sixth century a. D. Later on, we find that Tosala was divided 
into two parts namely Uttara (Northern) Tosala and Dakshina (South- 
ern) Tosala (Patiakela plate of Sivaraj, Edited by R. D. Benerjee 
E. I. Vol IX pp. 285 to 288) and (E. I, Vol. XVI pp. 1 to 8). From the 
above authenticated accounts, we may say that Tosala was a sub- 
province in the north Kalinga. So far as the country is concerned 
the Scholars do not differ from one another. But the difference arises 
on the location of its capital, Tosali. Asoka conquered Kalinga and 
made Tosali its capital where a prince of the Royal blood was stationed 
as his Viceroy to rule over it. Here we come to know for the first 
time that Tosali was a city in which head-quarters of Kalinga were, 
placed. Ptolemy also writes that it was a metropolis on the bank of 
the Vaitarani. These two accounts give us the information that it 
was a town. Most probably, the city Tosali also derived its name from 
that of its inhabitants the Tosalas. Therefore, Ptolemy’s Tosali and 
Asoka's Tosali were both one and the same and its existence was some- 
where in north Kalinga. It is also sure and certain that from the 
view point of administration Asoka must have selected a place as 
his capital which could have been a connecting link between Magadha 
and Kalinga and Ptolemy’s account supports it by mentioning that it 
was on the Vaitarani, He definitely says that Tosali was on the 
river Vaitarani which flows between Singhbhum and Keonjhar. 
Although he wrote*f rom a place, several thousands of miles away from 
the east coast of India, his descriptions are fairly accurate although 
his map is not quite so, as we cannot expect an accurate map at so 
early an age. Ptolemy calls Orissa ‘Massalia and he names the four 
great rivers of Oris^ga in succession, ffhese are Manada, i. e.* 
6 ^ 
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Mahanadi, Tyndis or Brahmani, Dosarne or Vaitarani and Adamas or 
Suvarnarekha. He mentions the sea ports Mina Nagara Kosala and 
Kosamba in Orissa. On the banks of the Dosarne or Vaitarani, he 
mentions three towns viz, Tosaliuma metropolis, Kerikardama and 
Benugaram. All these places are identified with the site of Benugaram 
which is undoubtedly the modern Benusagar. As there is a large tank 
in this place, it is called Benusagar. 

But its real name is Benugarh. Lalgarh, Krishnagarh and 
Benugarh are situated very close to one another in the same southern 
border of Singabhum (Gazetteer of Singabhum). Benugarh comes 
from the words Benu (Forest) and garh (fort). That is, it was a fort 
situated in the forest. Benugarh and Benudurga are the synonymous 
terms. Similarly Benusagar also means a forest lake. Benusagar is 
the largest tank in this place. Each side of Jalaput' or water logged 
area is 1000 cubits. It is overgrown with vegetation. “There are 
numerous old remains, including the ruins of ten temples and a big 
palace which are thought to be older than the ninth century A. D. 
The sculpture both in design and execution is similar to temples that 
are surmised to date back to the 7th century A. D.” Now we find 
Benusagar as the modern representative of Benugaram and there is a 
village with some ruins- ten miles off Khiching which is called 
Kerkara. This must be Kerikardama of Ptolemy and Tosalium is the 
modern Khiching, asf there is no other place which can be identified 
with Tosalium. Mr. Beglar speaks very highly of the sculpture at 
Khijjinga and considers these to belong to eighth century A. D.; and 
Major Tickell finds that some of its temples were built by King Sasanka 
who reigned from A. D. 590 to 625. Again we see that the village 
Solanapur referred to in the. copper plate grant of Subankara Deva is 
distinctly identical with the village Solhapur in the Anandpur Sub- 
Division of the Keonjhar State. This proves beyond doubt that the 
Tosala country extended up to the river Vaitarani in the north. If so, 
what wonder there is in accepting the description of Ptolemy as 
accurate that the capital Tosali was on the Vaitarani? With the 
help of the identification of Benugaram, we can easily make out that 
Tosali was also somewhere near Benugaram on the said Vaitarani; 
and there is no other place than Khijjinga which can be reasonably 
identified with the site of ancient Tosali. If the other towns and 
seaports of Orissa mentioned by Ptolemy have been identified in exact 
places, if the people called Dosarnas are easily identified with a certain 
people bearing the same name in the Jajpur Division, the site of 
ancient Tosali on the Vatarani can also be easily located in the vast , 
ruins known as Khijjinga and the ancient place of Benugarh leads us 
quite reasonably to come to such a conclusion. Further, we learn that 
in ancient time Kalinga did not extend beyond the present District of 
Ganjam and it is possible fci every way to establish the capital in such 
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a central place which would always be in frequent touch with the 
Imperial Province of Magadha on one hand and the newly conquered 
Southern Province of Kalinga on the other. So there is every possibility 
of Tosali being situated on the Vaitarani as mentioned by Ptolemy. 
Taking all these facts into consideration it is possible to identify 
Tosali with modern Khijjinga in Mayurbhanj whose border is being 
ever washed by the water of the sacred Vaitarani. 


KOTA CHIEFS OF AMARAVATI. 

A Correction, 

By J. RAMAYYA PANTULU B. A., B. L. 

In the postscript to his previous article on the Kota Chiefs of 
Amaravati, published in the last issue of this Journal, my friend 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao has fallen into a bad error in interpreting the 
Telugu Verse on which he bases the theory that the surname of the 
Kota Chiefs was Pole or Polevaru. (Vide Verse quoted by him. The 
first letter of the fourth line should be ^ and not ;5o.) 

Mr. Krishna Rao takes Fdlevari in the first line as one com- 
pound word meaning “P6le people’s”. It is really two distinct words 
Pole and Fart, of which the first should be read along with the previous 
word ^oilane and the second in the first part of the compound word 
Fart Jdtamu. P6le introduces a simile in the same way as ‘like’ or 
‘as’ does in English and means the same thing as the preceeding word 
atlane. In fact, ailanepole is a redundant expression and that is, 
perhaps, the reason which led to Mr. Krishna Rao’s mistake. But 
such redundant expressions are not uncommon in Telugu poetry. It 
will suffice to refer to two instances viz., Bharatam Santiparvam, 
first asvasam Verse 12 and fourth asvasam Verse 185. 

Mr. Krishna Rao’s interpretation is also against the scheme 
of the Verse. The central idea of the Verse is that Dhananjayundu, 
the founder of the K6ta family was born in the fourth caste. This 
fact is compared to three similar incidents — viz., the birth of the Moon 
in the ocean, the birth of Virinchi (Brahma) in the lotus (Varijatamu) 
and the birth of the Kalpa tree on mount M6ru. To fit in with this 
scheme, Varijatamuna (in the lotus) should be taken as one word. It is 
easy to expatiate on the untenability of Mr. Krishna Rao’s interpreta- 
tion but what has been said above is, I think, sufficient for the purpose. 

KOTA CHIEFS OF AMARAVATI. 

My interpretation of the telugu verse and the theory based 
on it regarding the surname of the Kotas of Amaravati seem to be 
untenable after reconsideration. B. V. K. 



KADHA NIYAMAS. 

By K. GOPALAKRISHNAMMA, M.A., L.T. 

There is no denying that evil is prevailing everywhere in this 
world. All rational beings are fully conscious that they have long 
been suffering from evil in some form or other; This evil, as recogni- 
sed in the Sankhya and the other allied systems of philosophy, consists 
of three varieties, namely (1) Adhyatmika-diseases of the body and 
mind (2) Adhibhautika-injuries occasionally caused by harmful 
animals such as tigers, bears etc., (3) Adhidaivika-uiiexpected cala- 
mities such as storms, cyclones, thunder, lightening etc. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the people have long been struggling hard to be 
rid of this evil, it has not been possible to find an effective means of 
getting relieved from this misery. There has thus been in this world 
a long standing demand for such means. For this purpose it was' that 
the various systems of philosophy are known to have come into exis- 
tence. It has been the fundamental, aim of all the systems of philoso- 
phy to solve this problem. So every system of philosophy has 
endeavoured to furnish the people with an infallibly effective remedy 
which can annihilate this evil once for all and thus secure for them the 
absolute salvation (Atyantika Mukti). Before proceeding straight to 
the final solution of this problem, every system has had to discuss 
many topics relating to the various phenomena of this visible world. 
It has also to trace the successive processes underlying the three 
fundamental stages of this universe, viz^creation, sustenence and 
dissolution. While doing so it has unavoidably to draw the attention 
of the people to the necessity of recognising the existence of a supreme 
spirit which is all-powerful, omniscient and omnipresent, and which 
is capable of controlling and shaping the destinies of all living beings 
in accordance with the time-honoured principle — Karma. It is this 
supreme spirit that has been designated as God. The various systems 
of philosophy hold diverse theories in respect of the aforesaid funda- 
mental phenomena of this universe as well as the nature and functions 
of this God. Before each system tries to establish its own theory^ 
it has, of necessity, to take up for critical examination all the contrary 
theories, to discuss them in considerable detail and to finally demolish 
them. While so doing it has to deal separately with each system and 
carry on a regular controversy with it. A controversy should be 
conducted on certain prescribed principles. Hence ajose the necessity 
to frame such principles and rules as could serve immensely by way 
of guiding the parties engaged in the controversy, from the beginning 
to the end. The principles of controversy laid down by the Sastra- 
karas for this purpose are ^s follows 
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Controversy, as accepted by all the experiments of Sastras, 
consists of three varieties, namely, discussion (Vadakatha), wrangling 
(Jalpakatha) and cavilling iVitandakatha). Of these, discussion is that 
kind of contrpversy which is carried on by two disputants with the 
main object of directly ascertaining the absolute truth underlying the 
topic in question. Wrangling is that variety of controversy which is 
carried on by two disputants with the main object of vanquishing 
each other. Cavilling (Vithandakatha) is that kind of controversy in 
which each disputant simply endeavours to demolish, on grounds valid 
or not, whatever is said by the opponent, without caring either to 
substantiate his own theory or even to ennumerate the same. In dis- 
cussion generally, good-natured and fair-minded persons such as the 
teacher and the pupil or two friends or it wo co-pupils are engaged. 
When two good natured persons are engaged in discussion, the 
ascertainment of truth is rather intended for the spect itor. But when 
the teacher and the pupil are engaged, the truth is sought for by the 
pupil alone. In wrangling, good-natured persons are engaged and 
intend either to satisfy the mutual spite or to acquire reputation# 
wealth and such like extraordinary benefits. Cavilling is generally 
carried on by wicked persons alone. In discussion, success consists in 
one party establishing his own point and refuting that of the oppo- 
nent; so also in the case of wrangling. But cavilling is to close with 
one party demolishing the position of the opponent without even seek- 
ing to maintain his own ground. It is quite obvious that, while a 
controversy is going on, same competent umpires Prasnikas or judges 
are required in order to see that the principles of controversy are duly 
observed, and to decide the final result. In discussion one disputant 
is to investigate the truth by discussing with the opponent or some- 
times with the umpires also when necessary. Those who are to serve 
as Judges in this connection should be free from love and spite, and be 
well-versed in all the branches of knowledge. They shall be of an odd 
number 3, 5 or 7, so that they might decide the final result by majority 
when there is difference of opinion, Cr there may be a single judge 
provided he possesses these qualifications— he must be corape tent, enough 
to square up the differences, to solve all doubts that might arise in the 
course of the controversy, and to bring the controversy to a proper 
close; he must be magnanimous and be free from all defects and 
blemishes; he must have definite and well-settled views in regard to 
all the general topics which would come up for controversy. 

The duties of the umpires are the following:— (1) Deciding the 
place of controversy (2) Deciding as to the kind of controversy that 
is to be carried on (3) Distinguishing the previous statement made by 
a disputant from tbe subsequent one (4) Deciding about the merits 
and the demerits of the refutants (5) Encouraging the defeated party 
and (6) Deciding about the final result of the controversy. In wrangling 
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and Cavilling the 'parties are quite incapable of carrying out these 
functions, in as much as they are actuated by vehement desire for 
triumphing over each other. So the presence of capable judges is quite 
necessary in order to carry on the controversy in accordance with the 
prescribed rules, and to bring it to a proper close. 

The actual procedure to be adopted in a controversy is as follows: — 
When questioned, during Discussion, by the opponent, the 
disputant should cite, by way of authority, either a Vedic text or some 
other passage equally valid and authoritative which can ensure the 
confirmation of his point; but he ought not to criticise )the question 
of the opponent in a crooked manner, nor should he put forward a 
defective syllogism or a false text. For what the disputant aims at is 
the ascertainment of the truth and not the defeat of the opponent. 
Truth can be ascertained by means of a valid authority, and not by 
criticising the question of the opponent in an improper manner. For 
this reason it is that the disputant is required to quote either a Vedic 
text which is self-evident, or a Srnrti text which is equally valid and 
really helpful in leading to the ascertainment of the absolute truth. 
When such an authority is quoted by the disputant, the opponent 
should^try to refute it, either by proving it to be meaningless and 
invalid, or by interpreting it in a different way. But he cannot be 
said to win thereby ; he should also cite a verbal authority in support 
of his own point. It is only by means of a verbal authority that a 
point can be gained. When the opponent has thus refuted the argu. 
ment of the disputant and established his own point, the disputant 
should again, interpret in a different manner the verbal authority 
quoted by the opponent. He must necessarily do so in order to ensure 
the confirmation of his own point. He cannot be said to have gained 
his point on the mere strength of the authority quoted by himself» 
unless he clearly disproves the validity of the opponent’s argument. 
This he can do by interpreting the verbal authority quoted by the 
opponent, suitably to his own point. The disputant cannot stop here. 
He must also disprove the other interpretations put upon his own 
verbal authority by the opponent. Even now the absolute truth cannot 
be said to be clearly realised; for when the disputant refutes the 
interpretation proposed by the opponent, and alleges that his inter- 
pretation is the correct one, the opponent also can equally contend 
that his interpretation is the correct one. How then can it be decisi- 
vely stated that the real sense of the disputants’ authority is 
ascertained? The real sense of a verbal authority can be ascertained 
only with the help of such interpretative process as the^ consideration 
of the syntactical relation subsisting between context (Sangathih), 
beginning (Upakraraah) end (Upasamhara) &c. Now the disputant 
should demonstrate that, with reference to his verbal authority, the 
above processes are favouraj^le to his own interpretation, and 
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unfavourable to the interpretation put forward by the opponent. 
Although the disputant has thus established the correctness and 
validity of his interpretation, and clearly demolished the position of 
the opponent by successfully interpreting his verbal authority in a 
different way, the controversy cannot be said to close. 

After the real meaning of the verbal authority quoted by the 
disputant has thus been determined, the real sense of the text quoted 
by the opponent should also be determined in a similar manner, by 
both the parties assembled as friends. In regard to the text quoted by 
the opponent, the two interpretations proposed by the disputant and 
the opponent should be dispassionately discussed and one of them 
should be determined as the real one by reference to ‘context*, begin- 
ning*, ‘end* and other principles of interpretation. Then it is the 
disputant’s lockout to demonstrate decisively that, in regard to the 
text quoted by the opponent, his interpretation alone is the correct one 
and the opponent’s incorrect by pointing out that the principles of 
interpretation — context &c. — are favourable to his interpretation, 
and unfavourable to that of the opponent. In case the opponent asks 
for a valid authority in relation to such points as are based only on 
perceptive evidence or personal evidence, the disputant can put forth 
perceptive evidence or personal evidence, as the case may be. It must 
be remembered that syllogistic reasoning should not be resorted to by 
either party except when no other evidence is available. Thus Dis- 
cussion is to go on till the absolute truth underlying the topic at issue 
is ascertained. But it ought not to stop with the mere defeat of one 
of the parties. Suppose the defeated party recollects an authority 
and raises a doubt, or one or more of the spectators may raise doubts. 
In either case, irrespective of the number of persons participating in 
the discussion, it may be prolonged to any length until the absolute 


truth is arrived at beyond all doubts. 

In a discussion, a party is said to be defeated, either when he 
employs such fallacious arguments use of ambiguous words (Chala), 
employment of defective reasons (Hetvabhasa) &c.— as would vitiate 
the truth sought for, or when he does anything which might obstruct 
the continuance of the discussion. If however, after employing such 
vitiating arguments, the defeated party could resume the Discussion 
in the proper manner, he must be admired for it, and the other party 
should be regarded as his teacher. If, on the other hand, the defeated 
party should, out of inability, desist from the Discussion, he must be 
condemned or even fined and punished in case of serious blunder. 

Wrangling (Jalpakatha) can go on until one of the two parties 

is unconditionally defeated. In wrangling a 

defeated either when he utters anything which conflicts with the point 

at issue, or is inconsistent, oris not 

becomes silent. So also in the case of- Cavilling (Vithandakatha). 
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In the case of Wrangling and Cavilling, even if the defeated party 
should venture to resume the controversy, he need not be condemned. 
But he may be declared as simply defeated. If, out of anger, he should 
refrain from the controversy, he must be condemned and even punished 
with a fine. 

In Wrangling, the Umpires (Prasnikih) need not be found 
fault with although they fail to repeat the statements made by the 
disputants. In the case of Wrangling the parties are to be declared 
as defeated, if they are found wanting in respect of learning. This 
could be ascertained even before the wrangling is started, by holding a 
competitive literary test which would help in determining the relative 
fitness of the two parties. When either party happens to utter any- 
thing faulty by mistake, he should not be considered as defeated. 
Thus have been explained in detail (1) the three varieties of Contro- 
versy which are still in practice in our daily life (2) the necessity for 
the presence of Umpires during the controversy and (3) the circum- 
stances by which the victory or defeat of either party is determined 
by the Umpires and the Spectators. 



THE JIRJINGl COPPER PLATES OF INDRAVARMA. 
By R. SUBBA RaO, M. A., L. T. 

This is a set of three copper-plates strung on a, ring which had 
no seal affixed to it when it was handed over to me by the Honarary 
President of the Society, Sir A. P. Patro, Kt., B. A., 3. L., M. L. 0., 
at Berhampore in May last for decipherment and publication , in the 
Society’s Journal. The set was discovered along with pieces of 
pottery and bricks on a spot, where an old temple with a Saivite lipgam 
was unearthed, in the village of Tirjingi near Tekkali, Ganjam Dist. 
This modern vilJage of Jirjingi must be the same as the “Jijjika 
Grama” mentioned in these plates as having been granted as a gift to 
the Brahmins by Maharaja Indravarma, the Donor. 

2. Description of the plates : — The plates are three in nuipber and 
they are strung in the ring, the edges of which are left open. Probably 
the seal was struck off in the act of digging. The ring without seal 
weighs 124 tolas, while the three plates weigh altogether 564 tplas, 
so that the whole set is only 69 tolas. The circumference of the ring 
measures 11 inches, while its diameter is 3 inches. The rod is oply 
one inch thick. 

Each of the three plates measures 84 inches by 3 inches, while 
the thickness varies from 4 to 4 inch. The first and third plates are 
thinner than the second plate. They contain writing only on the 
inner sides, the outer sides being left blank to serve as covers to the 
inner writings. The second or middle plate coptains writing on both 
sides and hence it is thicker. The edges of all the three plates are 
raised into rims so as to protect the writing. The inner sides of the 
first and third plates contain each 7 lines, while the obverse and 
reverse sides of the middle plate contain each 6 lines only, so that in 
all we get 26 lines of inscription. The letters are bold and clear apd 
the writing is very well preserved throughout. 

3. iSVWpi an^y The alphabet is Telugu of the 9th ar 

10th C., A. D., and resembles closely that of the Chalukyan Qraptjs 
edited by me in Vol. 2, Pt. 3 & 4. The language is Sanskrit but theire 
are many grammatical errors. Excepting the two Vyasa Sloka3 at 
the end, the whole inscription is in prose pnly. 

4. The points that call for orthographical notice are givep bplpw:- 

(1) No difference is observed in the usp of land I; and b 
andv; for instance in line 1, sakala is written instead of §akala; 
and in line 2, pralaya is written ipstead of Pralaya. Similarly ip 
lines 8, 9, 13 and 16, the words atulavala, Vandhavo, Frahmaohari and 
YasPvala are written with a ‘va’ instead of with a *ba’, probably op 
the ground of ‘abb^dam* or no i difference, between ‘va* and ‘ba\ 

7 
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However, in words like Sambamdha, Kutumbina etc., the ‘dvitva’ letter 

‘ba’ alone is written. 

(2) In lines 3, 6 and 13, a visarga is unnecessarily added to 
the words Avapta, Adhipati and Savrahma respectively. 

(3) In line 11, the word ‘sambaddha* is wrongly given for 
sambamdha*. And in line 12, the letter ‘sya\ occurring in the clause 
Samajnapaya tya.s^a yam Gram6* is unnecessarily added. 

(4) The use of ‘Anunasika* for ‘Anusvara* in lines 3, 5» 7 
etc., and also the use of guttural rasal instead of the anusvara in 
Sanchaya in line 3, in mandala in line 6, in mandapa in iine 9 etc,, 
etc, is noteworthy. The doubling of consonants in several places is 
also seen. 

5. Subject matter of the plates : — The inscription records that^ 
from the city of Dantapura, the rival of Amarapura (line 1), the 
illustrious Maharaja Indravarma—who had all his sins removed by 
the greatness of the accumulation of virtue which was obtained by 
his constantly performing obeisance to God Paramdsvara, who is 
creator, supporter and destroyer of all world (lines 2 & 3), who is the 
Sun in the firmament of the spotless Ganga family (lines 3 & 4), whose 
feet were resplendent with the bright lustre of the precious stones 
contained in the crowns of vassals who were defeated in many a 
battle of four-tusked elephants (lines 4*“7), whose creeper bower of 
wealth gave shelter to many friends, relatives, the meek and the 
helpless (lines 8 & 9), who meditates on the feet of his parents and 
who is the lord of the Three Kalingas (line 10)— issues a command to 
all the assembled cultivators (line 12) of the village of JijJika belonging 
to V6nkhara district (line 11) to the effect that the said village is 
constituted into an agrahara, to last as long as the oceans, mountains, 
moon, stars, and sun endure (line 15) and is given by him in two 
equal parts to Eudraswami’s son Agniswami and to the latter’s son^ 
Eudraswimi who belonged to Vishnuvruddha GCtra and who were 
religious students of the Taittarlya School (lines 13 & 14). 

The grant was made for his (King’s) attainment of merit, 
life, fame, strength and prosperity and also for his parents’ attain- 
ment of virtue (line 16). The said village was granted, free from all 
obstacles and dues (line 17). All the assembled cultivators are ordered 
to observe towards this grant all the previous and customary rights 
belonging to it (line 18). The future Kings are also requested to 
protect this gift and to continue it as coming from their dynastic 
members (lines 19-21), Then follow the usual benedictive and impre- 
catory verses (lines 22-25). The latter half of 25th line contains the 
date in numerical symbols, viz., the 309th year of the augmenting 
reign and the 21st day in the month of Vaisakha. The last line (26) 
records that the grant ^was written, at Eoyal Oommjand, by the Foreign 
Secretary/ Lord Singh^Deva. ^ 
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First plate, Second side. 



TEXT* r.,.,..' ™ 

* Wjj x-sTx. . .'»Firsttplate,i| Seoondjside, -'•f-M 

Om** Svasti Amarapura pratisparddlii'SrIniaddantapurad Bhaga • 
vatassakala^ Bhu 

2. vanatalAtpatti sthiti pralaya'^h6t6h Paramftsvarasya satata prana 

3. mavaptah^ punya sanchaya prabhava nirastaB^sha duritA Ganga- 

malakula 

4. gaganatala sahasrarasmih | An6ka Chaturddanta samara vijaya 

5. vimala vik6sa nistringsa^ dhari samSkranta sakala samanta 

6. nrupati mandaladhipatih^ raakuta nihita ruchira padmaraga 

7. prabha praseka parishvanga pingangi kruta oharana yugalah | 


Second plate, First side. 



• From the original plates in my possession. Represented by a symbol. 

1. Read *Sakala\ • 2. Read ‘Pralaya'. 3. Read ‘MAv&pta'. 

4. „ ‘Nistrimsa'. • 5. », ‘l&dhipati'. 
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Sdoond plate. First side. 

8, Atulavaia samudayavapta | vipula vibhava sampallata 

9. ma^apachchaya visranta suhrutsadhu vandhavartthi® janah 1 

10. matapitru padanuddhyata strikalinga dhipati '^Srlmaha 

11. Rij^ndravarmma | v6nkhara bh6ga sammbaddha'^ JijjikagrSme 

12. sarvva sainav6tankutumbina samajnapa yatyasyayam^ Gram6 

13. smabhirv Vishnu vruddha sagdttraya Ttaittiriya Savrahma^^charinA 


Second plate, Second side. 



Second plate, Second side. 

14. Rudrasvimi sunavd Agnisvarain6 tattanujayacha RudrasvaminA 

15. samvibhajyarddhina Samudradri Saei Tirakarkka Pratishtha 

magraharam krutva 

16. svapunyayuryyasd valavarddhanarttha^i niatapitr6Boha punyivSpta 

17. yS sarwakara pariharaih parihrutya chayam Gramah 

18. prattah ^^^j^dh^vam bhavadbhih parvvdchita maryySdaydpas- 

thAyam 1 

19. Bhavishya tascha Rajn6 vijnapayami | DharmmakramavikramS 

6. Rfcad ‘Vfirttha'. 7. Read ‘S5rt\ S. R^ad ‘Sathbamdha'. 

9. ,♦ ‘yatfa 10. „ ‘Sabrahma'. 

11. „ ‘Balavarddhan&rtham'. 12. * „ ‘fadhaiva'. 
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Third plate, First side. 



Third plate, First side. 

20. namanyatamaydgadavapta Bhumandaladhirajyairapi ma^*^ 

21. mahltnanusasa dbhim'^kramagatadana mityanu palamyam II 

22. Apicha sldko Bha^^vatah || Svadattam para datUmmvai^ yatna- 

draksha 

23. yudhishthira mahr^'mahimatam srOshtha danaohchrdyoiiupalanam 

24. Shashtim varshasahasrani Svarggdmddati bhumida^^ aohchdtta 

chanuma 

25. ntaoha tanyeva narakd vasdt 1 Pravarddha mana Sam ® (309) ^ 

Vaisakha di (21) II 

26. likhitamidam maharijnd sandhi vigrahika Ddvasihgha Ddvdndti'l 


1^. „ *mam' 14. ‘Dbih*. 15. „ ‘Bhagavatah'. 

16. „ ‘datt&mvfi\ 17. „ ‘inah&\ 18. „ ‘Bhdmidah’. 

6^ 1 am thankful to Sri Lakshminarayan Harischcndan Jagadev, Raja Bahadur of 

Tekkali for supplying me with the correct interpretation of the numerical symbols found 
in line 25. 1 must also express my grateful thanks to my friend Mr. C. Atmaram for 
helping me with regard to some readings. 



THE TIRLINGI COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 

By P. Sa.tya.naraya.na. Rajaguru. 

About two years back, a woman of Tirlingi, a village near 
Tekkali, Ganjam Dt., discovered a copper plate from a heap of mud, 
that was removed from an old well. In Dec , 1927, my friend, Pandit 
Lingaraja Misro of Parsuramapuram, came to know of the discovery 
and brought the plate from the woman, just while she was going to 
melt it in order to prepare a set of copper bangles. 

The plate was sent to me for examination, and I found it to 
be the last plate of the missing set. I had not the least intention to 
publish it, until the other plates of the set, of which it forms a part* 
are discovered, but being persuaded by the Secretary of the A. H. R. 
Society, to whom I showed the rubbings of the plate, to publish it, 
I am now editing it. 

The discovery of this one plate is a matter of sorrow no doubt, 
but at the same time it is of vital importance to the history of our 
country. The plate is the last one of a set and it was engraved in the 
well-known “Pravardhamana’* Era 28, in the month of ‘Phalguna 
Krishnashtami’, We know nothing about the Donor or the Donee or 
the Donation. Hence, it is an unpleasant discovery. 

The dimensions of the plate are 44'' x 2^^ x ?/'. The weight is 
about 6 tolas. The hole, through which runs a copper ring, is 4" in 
diameter. The edges of the plate are not raised into rims, in order to 
protect the writing, as generally done in the copper plates of the 
Early Qanga Kings of Kalinga. So, some letters are damaged. 

On one face of the plate, five lines of subject matter are 
inscribed, whereas on the second face only two. Each line, in average 
contains about 17 letters. The Character, that is employed in the 
plate, is the ancient “Bramhi lipi” of Kalinga, which is used in the 
copper-plate grants of the early Kalinga kings, like Hast! Varmma, 
Indra Varmma, Nandaprabhanjana VarmmA etc. On paleographic al 
grounds, this plate would be placed in the 7th century A. D. There is 
little matter to discuss either on phrasiology or orthography. 
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TEXT! 

Plate, First side. 

1. Dattam = vd. yatiiA^draksha yudhishthira mahlmaht xnatAm 

2. ^rSshtha dan^ =* chchhr^y6 = nupd.lanam shashthim - varsh^ 

sahasrfi. — 

3. ni svargge modati bhdmidah Aksh^ptA cha*“nuinanta 

4. cha tany^va narake vas6d = eti 1 pravai-ddhamana r^jya samva — 

5. ^tsarasya ashth^vrirasatim « asyaJphalgun6[kristnashtamyAmi ^ " 


Plate, Second' side. 



Plate, Second side, 

6. likhitam =utKlrnnam ch^edam bhAnuohamdrasya stlnunA 

7. Vinayachamdren6ti2 || 


From the original plate. 


2. Read VirJayachandr^n^ti, 
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As regards the donor of this plate, the question may be raised 
whether be belongs to the Early Ganga family or not. No doubt, it is 
a very critical point to decide; but still, through the medium of two 
narrow lines of argument, a sound decision could be formed and th© 
difficulty could easily be surmounted. Of these two points on which 
the answer depends, one is the engraver of the plate, and the other is 
the well known Gang^ya Era, “Pravarddhamana Rajya Samvatsara”. 
Both the points shall be carfully examined in the ensuing paragraphs. 

Although it is an unpleasant discovery, it is hard to give up 
the temptation of thinking, more or less, about the foraous engraver 
of the plate, I call him the famous engraver because, he is the man 
who engraved the copper-plate grants of Hasti Varmma and Indra- 
Varmma of Eastern Ganga line dated ‘Pravarddhamana VijayarAjya 
Samvatsara’ 80, and 86 and 87, respectively. In each of the plates, our 
clever engraver never fails to identify himself as the son of Bh§.nu 
Chandra. Hence, I think, that Bhanu Chandra, father of Vinaya 
Chandra, might have been either a renowned engraver of that period 
or a distinguished person in the courts of the Early Ganga Kings 
of Kalinga. 

The matter referred to, which we find in the plates of Hasti 
Varmma and Indra Varmini is given below: — 

“Idam Vinayachandr^na Bhanuchandrasya Sfinuna, 

Sasamam R^jasimhasya likhitam svamukhAgnayA”. 

It means: ‘The grant was engraved by Vinayachandra, on the oral 
order of Rajasimha”, who, most probably, might have been the prime 
minister of both the Kings Hastivarmma and Indra VarmmA. I think, 
this Vinaya Chandra might have been a member of the ‘Apfirvanata’ 
family, and the ancestor of Pallava Chandra, son of Matfchandra, 
who engraved the Chicacole and Dharmmalingesvara copper-plate 
grants of Devendra VarmmA, son of GunArnnava, in the 183rd and 
184th years of GAng^ya era. The matter that is mentioned in the said 
plates of Devendra VarmraA runs thus: — 

“Apfirva Nata Vanisena MAtFohamdrasyasfinuna 1 
Likhitam Pallavachamdrena SAsanam SvamukhAgneyA 11” 

It means: “Th?. grant was written by Pallavachandra, son qf MAtr- 
chaudra, who belongs to the ‘Apfirvanata’ family, on the personal 
oral order. 

The following points led me to think about the relationship 
between Vinayachandra and Pallava Chandra: — 

i. The co-ordination between the meter of Vinaya Chandra 
in the plates of Hasti VarmmA and Indra VarmmA, and that of 
Pallava Chandra in the Plates of Devendra VarmmA. 

ii. The accentual harmoniousness of the names of both the 
persons, which are ending in ’‘Chandra*', 
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iii. Both of them seem to be the court engravers of the kings 
of the Ganggl Dynasty. 

Now, above all, there is another interesting point to be dis- 
cussed, viz,, the age of our engraver. Our present plate is granted in 
“Pravarddham^na R^jya Samvatsara 28”; and the Achyutapuram plate 
of Indra Varmma was granted in the Gangeya era 87. Both the plates 
are engraved by one man; and he is our Vinaya Chandra, son of 
Bhtou Chandra. The period between the two plates is about 60 years. 
It can be^iMIMlilMipined that our present plate might not have been 
engraved unless the engraver was only twenty. Hence, there is little 
difficulty to infer that our distinguished engraver Vinayachandra, 
beautifully engraved the plate of Indravarmma, probably, in his 
eigh teeth year. 

Now, I shall conclude this article after a short discussion of 
another interesting topic. In trying to fix the date of the beginning of 
the ‘GangCya Samvatsara*, Mr. G. Ramadas B. A., says: 

“The year A. D. 349 * * * * ** falls within the period of 

Samudragupta’s conquering march; it appears that the Gupta con- 
queror subdued Kalinga in A. D. 349 and the Ganga kings started their 
Era to commemorate the victory of Samudragupta over Svamidatta 
because this victory must have obtained the independence of Kalinga. 
So, the expression ‘Vijia Rajya used for naming the years appears to 
signify the independence obtained by Kalinga by the victory of 
Samudragupta over Svamidatta, who was the king of the kingdoms of 
Pishtapura and Mahendragiri-Kottfira, at the time of the invasion. 

The above conclusion does not stand to reason on account of 
the discovery of our preseiit copper plate, because in this plate, the 
significant word “Vijaya Fajya” is not used in the Gangeya Era. 
As we go to the later period, we find the name of the Era to be more 
lengthy. The words ‘Pravardham^na Rajya Samvatsara subsequently 
developed into ‘Pravarddhamana Vijaya Rajya Samvatsara and 
Gangeyavamsa Pravardhamana Vijayarajya Samvatsara in the 
times of Hast! Varmma (G. S. 80) and Rajendra Varmm^ (G. S. 3^3) 
respectively. Hence, practicallyib the word Vijaya Rajya never 
signifies the independence of Kalinga, nor is it used to commemorate 
^ either the victory of Samudragupta over Kalinga or the remembrance 
of the glorious prowess of any soldier of Ganga dynasty, in the battle of 
Kalinga, against the king of Pishth&pfira and Mahendragiri Kdttfira. 



THE RAMIREDDIPALLI BUDDHIST SCULPTURES. 

By R. Subba Rao, M. A., L. T. 

Early in 1924, the Kanarese Epigraphist discovered a stupa 
on the Ramireddipalli (Qummudidurru) hillock, 6 miles off Madira 
Railway Station on the N. G. S. R., where “he found three sculp- 
tured Dogoba slabs like those of Amaravati, representing some 
episodes from the life of- Buddha. These slabs are a few of the many 
that were ordinarily planted round the base of the mound as its 
railing. A few chips of marble bearing letters in Brahmi and a head 
of Buddha were also found here. The existence of these important 
relics was reported for detailed examination and excavation to the 
Superintendent, Archaeological survey. These relics are only 15 miles 
from the famous sites of Amaravati*’^. “These remains in the 
Nandigama Taluq were excavated and restored by the Arch. Superin- 
tendent and are now protected by Government.” ^ This place can be 
reached from Nandigama which is 6 miles off Ramireddipalli and that 
is how I reached the place. 

In 1927, Mr. Mahamad Hamid of the Arch. Department visited 
the place and excavated it in several places, which can still be seen. 
He succeeded in unearthing the base of a big stupa which is 30 ft. by 
30 ft. and circular in shape, and an immense quantity of bas-reliefs 
round the base of the stupa. It is unfortunate that some of these 
sculptures should have been broken in the act of unearthing. The bas 
reliefs which represent a mode of sculpturing figures on a flat surface, 
the figures being raised above the surface but not so much in high 
relief, found on the Ramireddipalli hillock, number 40 in all and are an 
excellent specimen of workmanship on marble, belonging to the 2nd or 
3rd century A. D. 

The following interesting account of the same given by the 
Director-General of Archaeology^ compelled me to undertake a visit to 
the place in last June: — 

“Later by about a century and a half than these gold and 
silver objects from Taxila (dating from 1st C. A. D,) is a splendid 
array of Buddhist bas reliefs unearthed by Mr. Mhd. Hamid at 
Gummididuru in Kistna Dt. of Madras and a group of Buddhist mona- 
steries, stupas and pillared halls of about the same age at Nagarjuna 
Konda in Guntur Dt. The former are especially .welcome additions 


1. Annual Report of S. 1. Ep. for 1924. 

2. Annual Report of S. I, Ep. for 1927. 

3. Vide Times of India, Illustrated Weekly for March 1928. 
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to the extant movements of early Buddhism, in that they belong to the 
Amaravati School of sculpture which, from an artistic point of view, 
is the most attractive of all the early Indian Schools, but which has 
hitherto been represented almost exclusively by the well-known reliefs 
of Amaravati. 

The remains that have now been excavated at Gummididuru 
occupy an extensive plateau and comprise besides other structures a 
large stupa, two small stupas, remains of monastic buildings and 
other subsidiary edifices. The main stupa of which only the base- 
ment has survived is adorned with a series of reliefs in grey marble, like 
the stupas of Amaravati and Jagayap6ta. 34 of these reliefs have 
been recovered, each depicting a stupa relieved by horizontal bands of 
ornament and surmounted by the customary harmika railing and 
umbrellas. On the drum of the stupa are represented many incidents 
from the life of Buddha as well as from the Jataka stories. These 
miniature stupas in relief are no doubt copies of the great Stupa which 
they serve to embellish. Besides sculptural remains, the recent 
excavations also brought to light 3 Prakrit Inscriptions in Brahmi 
characters of 2nd, 3rd C. A. D., lead coins of the Andhra dynasty, 
a damaged silver casket and a gold necklace of pleasing design, which 
were found in an earthen pot inside the main stupa. That the stupa 
was in use for several centuries is shown by a collection of 127 clay 
seals inscribed with Buddist creed, in Nagari-Cbaraoters of the 
medieval period’* 

During the middle of June 1928, at the request of the society, 
I went to Ramireddipalli to study the archeological remains in situ 
and to obtain a few photographs of the Excavations, Sculptures and 
Inscriptions. I covered a distance of about 28 miles by motor from 
Bezwada to Nandigaraa and then by a country cart, I reached 
Ramireddipalli which is about 6 miles off Nandighama. I had a 
Photographer with me and 2 or 3 peons supplied by the Tahsildar and 
local Dy. Inspector to show us the way and to give us facilities requir- 
ed near the site. On the way to Ramireddipalli, at one or two places, 
I found old temples, with Telugu inscriptions and some broken 
sculptures. 

The village of Ramireddipalli is a small hamlet and it is 
said to be an agraharam. 

The hill, on which the archaeological discoveries were made, 
is only a furlong off Ramireddipalli and originally belonged to it 
but in recent years, it was transferred for revenue purposes to 
Gummididuru, a government village 2 miles off. On reaching the 
top of hill, one can see with great relief and pleasure, a large number 
of villages all round within a distance of 2 or 3 miles. Thus, there is 
Jonnalagadda, a Zamindari village a mile off; Sivapuram 2 miles off; 
and Konduru at the same distance. Thus, the Ramireddipalli Stupa 
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at the height of its popularity was visited by the people of all the 
surrounding villages. There is also Nandigama 6 miles off, Madhira 
at the same distance, Jagayyapeta a little more distant and other 
populous places. Amaravati is 15 miles off. It would appear that at 
some time prior to 4th C. A.D., the whole valley of the Krishna (both 
north and south) was studded with Buddist stupas, viharas, chaityas 
and monasteries, as evidenced by the innumerable Buddist antiquities 
that are discovered throughout the region. Though the village of 
Bamireddipalli and the hillock closeby, on which the Buddist monas* 
tery was built, now appear to be away from the rivulet Mulageru, in 
ancient times, they must have been nearer to it. 

The hill is very small in extent and height. At the top of it 
we find a table land running south to north, one furlong in length and 
half a furlong in breadth. Towards the north, there is again a rising 
hill and similarly towards the east, so that on two sides, the ancient 
monastery and stupa were protected, while the remaining sides were 
used and are still used, as pathways for getting up and down the hill. 
Towards the southern edge of the hill we see the keeper of the 
monument as well as his thatched shed. Towards the other end stands 
the^ writer of this article and the intervening space is filled with the 
^xcavations of the stupa and monastery. Right in front of the keeper 
is the mound with the sculptures all round it. The mound is 30 ft. by 

30 ft. and circular in shape. The top structure is not found. In the 
medieval times, when Buddism suffered everywhere in India from the 
ravages of enemies, it was probably looted, burnt and sacked, or it 
may be that, when the Buddist monks no longer took their shelter 
there, time worked its own havoc. Whatever may be the reason, the 
only existing part of the stupa is its base, around which we see at 
present forty Sculptured Slabs each depicting a miniature Stupa. 
Readers of this journal who are quite familiar with the design on the 

cover of the Journal can easily recall to their minds the picture and 

the contents.'* The base is 4 ft. high and so also each of the sculptured 
marbles. In front of the stupa and towards the north, excavations 
were made early in 1927 and as a result, the foundations of an old 
monastery have been unearthed (vide plate I). From the stupa to 

near where the writer of the article is standing, the length will be 
100 ft. and breadth nearly half of it. At the end of the foundations, 
we get the beginning of the rising hill on the top of which the monks 
of old probably spent their time in philosophic discourse. 

To the East of the monastery tfaera is a sort of small tank in 
which the rain water was probably collected and preserved for bathing 
or drinking purposes. To the South of the tank are the traces of the 
ruins of 2 smstll monastorios* 

4. Vide my note pn the cover illustration in Vol. 1, Np. 3, Pages 103-105. 



Plate I. 

Archaeological Excavations on Rainireddipalli ^ummididurru) Hill 
Remains of Stupa and Monastery. 
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A brief description of the several Sculptures is given below, 
illustrating a few of the important Sculptures and Inscriptions: — 

Sculpture No, (V“ide plates 3 and 4), a marble slab 

nearly 4 feet in height showing the figure of a Stupa with all its 
decorations. It encases the mound towards where the keeper stands. 
A Stupa is a mound or funeral pile over the sacred relics of Buddha. 
It is called Dagoba or Dhatugarbha which means a relic-dome. Every 
stupa consists of a circular or square base supporting a dome on 
which stands a square block or neck to hold a relic, crowned by a 
capital or head portion. Above this will be found the umbrella or 
spire with one or more roofs. The stupas are generally enclosed 
amidst rails which are decorated with relief sculptures and connected 
by means of stone gates or toranas. The art of the various sculptures 
is purely religious and artistic, and the spirit of it is Indian purely. 
But certain models of dress and form seem to have been borrowed from 
the Greeco-Roman Style. The subjects for the sculptures are all 
taken from the life of the Founder. In addition, worship of religious 
symbols, processions to holy places and jataka tales are all depicted. 
(Vide plate 5.) For instance, the dream of Maya, the mother of 
Buddha, the conversion of people, the preachings of Buddha to his 
disciples are all depicted. The earliest Buddist creed— the Hinayana 
form— was non-idolatrous. Then came a stage when the early Buddhists 
resembled the G reeks in representingdivinit> of Buddha in human form. 
The Buddist monks practised this kind of art not for vulgar amuse- 
ment but for spiritual improvement. They also depicted the several 
beauties of Nature because they considered that all forces of Nature 
were symbols of their faith. Art and religion thus existed side by 
side. (Vide the illustrations.) 

In course of time, the artist monks were no longel satisfied 
with erecting stupas but they encased them with marble painted 
sculptures on which scenes from Buddhas life, and scenes from 
Nature were all depicted. 

Sculpture Ao. i is a bas relief encircling the base of the 
great stupa. It is an illustration of a miniature stupa. As in 
Amaravati sculptures, so here, we find Buddha as a divine being 
receiving worship and he lesembles the Gandhara Buddha. He is 
seated here at the bottom in a porch defended by four lions. 

The seated Buddha is preaching to devotees. There is also 
a standing figure in flc wing robes, evidently Buddha standing and 
preaching to devotees who aie also standing and listening with great 
attention. As usual, w e find cn the dome of the stupa five pilasters 
and ygn either side \te get again scenes from Buddhas life. 


5. These arc the numbers noted on the Sculptures by the Arch. Dept . 
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Sculpture iVo. 2 also depicts the figure of a stupa but while 
in No. 1 the central figure is a seated Buddha, here the central figure 
is the Dharma chakra or wheel of law which formed the subject of 
discourse of Buddha’s first sermon. At the bottom, we see both 
Buddha and Dharmachakra. 

Sculpture No, S is a white marble pillar of nearly four feet 
in height and rectangular in shape. It shows the figure of a throne in 
the centre and contains beautiful sculpture resembling the snake curls. 

Sculpture No, 4 again contains the figure of a stupa as in No.2. 

Sculpture No, 5 is again a marble pillar containing sculp- 
tures as in No. 3. 

Sculpture No. 6 shows a stupa but here the Buddha is stand- 
ing with his head supported by the wheel. His dress reminds us of 
the greek style of wearing upper robes. Besides religious scenes from 
Buddha’s life, this sculpture |5ontains hunting scenes, lions, tigers etc. 

Sculpture No^ 7 is also a stupa but the Buddha is seated here. 

Sculpture No. 8 iS/the same as No. 3. 

Sculpture No. 9 shows again a stupa. 

Sculpture No. 10 is again a marble pillar like No. 3 but its 
sculpture is very nice. We find lotus creepers and hunters on lions at 
the top while at the bottom we see devotees with chamaras in hand 
worshipping some religious object like throne. We also see two devo- 
tees seated with folded hands showing great reverence. On either 
side of the corner, at bottom, we see two couchant deers. The whole 
sculpture presents an excellent combination between Art and Religion, 

Sculptures Nos. 11 and 12 depict stupas as in 6 and 7 above. 

Sculpture No. 13 (vide Plate 2) is a white marble pillar, 4 feet 
high, containing at top a seated Dhyaua Buddha with his head protected 
by a five hooded Naga. This alliance between Naga and Buddha is an 
old one and it indicates that Buddism had its first and ardent suppor- 
ters in the Naga tribe which at one time dwelt in the central and 
N. India and gradually penetrated to the south of India. The Andhras 
like the Nagas were also ardent followers and patrons of Buddist faith. 
No wonder therefore that as in Amravati, so in Ramireddipalli and 
other sculptures also, the Buddist figures are always depicted with the 
single hooded or three hooded or five hooded Naga protecting them. 
While the hoods protect the head all round, the coils and the tail give 
support to /the body. To the left of the seated figure is a stand like 
object. Could it represent a Bo-tree ? Below the seated figure is a 
standing figure of Buddha, 3 feet high. At the top of his head is 
found the Dhjatma Chakra or Wheel of Law. The hair is curly. The 
ear-lobes alblong. The eyes are closed. The rigl|t hand is haiSjging 
loose, the l^alm facing out, while the left hand is raised clasping a 
flowing garment, an upper cloth which passes from right hand, across 
body into the raised left hand. The feet are placed in a lotus, 
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10 petalis of which can be seen outside. At the corners, on each side 
of the feet, can be found a couchant deer facing the figure. At the 
bottom, directly under the right hand and below the couchant deer, can 
be seen a reclining devotee wearing a turban and folded robes. His 
right leg is folded back under the thigh, while the hands are raised to 
offer respect. Underneath the lotus and in front of the seated figure 
is a Sanskrit inscription of four lines written in Vengi Characters of 
5th century A. D. (Vide the Salankayana Plates of Nandivarma 
edited by me in Vol. I, Pt. II of J. A. H. R. S.) But this does not 
mean that the stupa also was of the same period. The Stupa must be 
much older. It might belong to first or second century A. D., if not 
earlier and this is supported by the discovery of the Prakrit inscrip- 
tions in Brahmi Characters on the margin of two pieces of a broken 
frieze excavated from the mound itself. These Prakrit inscriptions 
record the construction of a mahachaitya by a native of Dakhinapatha 
and mention Khaudavisa of Mugiyas.^ Similar inscriptions were 
found near the Buddhist Stupas at Jaggia;|.apeta and Amaravati and 
other places. From the Buddhist stupa at Jaggayapeta, a similar stone 
statue of Buddha, dressed in Greeco-Roman style was obtained and 
placed in the Madras Govt. Museum. Under the statue is found a 
similar Sanskrit inscription stating that Chandra Prabhacharya, 
a disciple of Jayaprabhacharya who was in turn a disciple of 
Nagarjunacharya had constructed the image or statue of Buddha. 

The four lined Sanskrit inscription found underneath the 
figure of Buddha at Ramreddipalli is given below: — 

It is 10 inches long at the top and 9 inches at bottom. Its 
width is 4 inches. The characters are clear and bold except in two or 
three places. 


TEXT 7 

1. Svasti^ Acharya Mougalyayanasy a priyasishyasyacharya (Dha) 

2. rmma d^vasya sishyena Sramanaka Rahul^na Bhagavatah 

3. Pratima pratishta pita Sarvva satvanamanuttaraji 

4. vavaptaye yadhatra puny am sarvvam chaitya sangjiasya.^ 


6. Vide Annual Report of S. I. Ep. for 1927, P. 42. 

7. From the impressions taken from the stone and from Photo of Inscription. 

8. Represented by a symbol. 

9. 1 must thank Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi for helping me with regard to fomc 
readings in this line. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Hail! Sramanaka (Monk) Eahula, the disciple of Acharya 
(Guru) Dharma d^va, who was the dear disciple of Acharya Maugal- 
y ay ana founded the image (statue) of (Buddha) Bhagavan (God), so that 
all living beings might have no more future births. Whatever merit 
accrues, all that belongs to Chaitya Sangha, 

Sculptures Nos, 14, 15^ 16 mid 17 are all found in plate III, 
marked as such. Except sculpture No. 16 which is the same as 
sculpture No. 3 showing one couchant deer at each corner facing a 
central throne and a standing devotee on each side, the other sculp- 
tures are all alike in general design but differ in certain details. 
Thus sculpture 14 resembles the sculpture in plate IV, with regard to 
the containing of Dharma Chakra or Wheel of Law in the central 
panel and its worship by devotees on each side and at the bottom. 
But sculptures 15 and 17 contain a seated Buddha at the entrance. 
At each top corner, there is a Vidyadhara while at bottom are found 
two devotees in kneeling posture. On all the sculptures are found the 
usual five pilasters on the dome and on either side of the f)ilasters we 
got sTjenes of hunting or preaching, depicted. It is curious that several 
figures of animals and human beings could be so skilfully and beauti- 
fully portrayed on the marble which is conveniently marked off into 
so many compartments by walls or pillars of partition. At the 
summit of the stupa on either side (Fig 15) a crowd of adoring spirits— 
Vidhyadharas hover round and dance as in joy. The summit is 
marked by a Bo-tree within rails. There is frieze work all over the 
stupa. The top most frieze contains on either extremity a couple of 
lovers standing in a peculiar posture. Viewing from left to right, we 
get (1) Buddha sitting on a throne and preaching to seated devotees 
(2) Buddha standing, head placed in a wheel of Law, dress flowing 
and in folds after Gandhara fashion, and preaching to standing devo- 
tees. (3) Buddha standing as in (2). By his side there is an empty 
throne, and close to it there are a few women standing. Thus alto- 
gether there are 5 compartments in the whole frieze work. 

Sculptures Nos, IS and 19 (plate V) one below the other, are 
2 beautifully worked out cornice slabs round the plinth of the Buddhist 
stupa. These sculptures depict in purely Indian spirit two scenes each, 
taken from Buddha’s life. Between scene and scene are found pillars 
of partition containing between them a loving couple. Sculpture 18 has 
two such couples of lovers depicted and two scenes relating to 
Buddha’s life. The scene to the right relates to a procession in which 
three horses carrying a rider each and two elephants with their 
Princely riders attended by two attendants are seen. The scene to the 
left points but a Buddha seated on the throne attended by a standing 
figure on either side, half a dozen cross-legged sitting devotees whose 
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feelings are evidently disturbed and a kneeling Elephant with a ser- 
vant on its side carrying some object in his hands. The rider and his 
followers are also dejected. Could it be that the elephant trampled 
some one and Buddha was trying to console the parties ? Sculpture 
No. 19 has also two scenes separated by a couple of lovers. The right 
scene contains a Buddha seated on his throne. On each side there is 
a standing attendant and a sitting devotee worshiping the throne. 
On each side are found four devotees sitting cross legged. Evidently, 
Buddha is preaching a sermon which they are attentively following. 
The scene to the left contains in the centre a royal figure attended on 
each side by a female probably the queen and all the three are sitting 
on a long sofa-like structure. Behind the royal figure and on either 
side can be seen an attendant with a chamara in hand. At the top 
corners on either side can be seen a couple of female attendants. 
Below are found ten female attendants wearing jewels for the head, 
neck, ear, wrist and ankle. Each figure is gracefully cut out so that the 
whole scene is fascinating. This scene is one of joy as opposed to the 
scene of sorrow depicted in Sculpture No. 18. The whole party may 
be a dancing party because at the right hand corner of this scene one 
female is playing on flute while another holds a harp. 

Sculpture 20 is a stupa. 

Sculpture 21 is a pillar like No. 3. 

Sculpture 22 is a stupa containing a seated Buddha with the 
right hand raised as in preaching. There is a hunting scene depicted 
at top while below are fouud two rows on each side showing 
riding scenes. 

Sculptures 28-26 are like sculpture No. 3. The central figure 
is a Buddist symbol (Bo-tree ?) worshipped by devotees. At the top is 
a lion ridden by hunter and below are two deers at the corners in a 
couchant position. 

Sculpture 27 is again a stupa. 

Sculptures 28-3 1 are like sculpture No. 3. 

Sculptures 82, 34, 35 are again stupas. 

Sculptures 33, 36, 37 and 38 are pillars like 23-26. 

Sculpture 39 is a six-sided white marble pillar, 5 ft. high. It 
was discovered in a circular enclosure of black-stones containing 
Prakrit inscriptions. ^ 

Sculpture 40 is represented by the semi-circular black stones 
which must have formed the ring fence of an enclosure containing 
the white marble pillar. 
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UTERARY GLEANINGS 

By M. RaMAKRISHNA. KaVI, M. A. 

No. 9 Bilvamangalasvdmin. 

Gangadcvt. 


Section I. 

The history of the devotional literature in Sanskrit presents 
us two distinct phases in its growth. The first phase represents a 
period when the grand heroic exploits of Siva and Parvati were sung, 
which excite vtra and adhhuia passions of the heart and the sentiment 
of pure love is subordinated to the omnipotent grandeur of philoso- 
phical conception. The second stage covers the period that exhibited 
the tender loves of Krishna, the earthly representation ef God Vishnu 

m 

and his numerous consorts, where the popular mind first indulging in 
the crust of carnal love is slowly elevated to the identity of all-per- 
vading self. In the language of philosophy the first path is rajasa 
while the second is rojas-eo«va. Roughly 1000 A, D. divides the two 
phases above-named though there are and must be over-lappings. 
Amrtadatta of the 9th century sings in a far superior style in the 
strain of Jayadeva or Rupa-gosvamin of later date, while Nilakantha 
of the 17th century extols the heroism of Siva. Sana, Bhavabhuti, Dan- 
din, Haliyudha, Malhana, Ratnakara etc., represent the first phase; 
while Amrtadatta, Lilasuka, Jayadeva, Chaitanya and a number of 
Go-svamins adorn the second epoch. 

The development of Indian philosophy partly affected or pro- 
duced this change. Saivism was in various forms in ascendant from 
the sixth to the twelfth century. Intent study of Bhagavata combined 
with the theories of Prabhakara and Ramanuja with regard to the 
reality of the Universe, prepared the popular mind to receive the 
doctrines of feftaWt and love. This state began from the 13th century. 
During the transition period great thinkers like Bhoja modified the 
conceptions of love and elevated it from carnal lust to the etherial 
regions of aesthetics and then of philosophy. The latter half of his 
Srngaraprakasa has achieved it. Lilasuka or Bilvamangala and Jaya- 
deva were pioneers in the application of love and poetry to the service 
of the philosophy of devotion or bhakti, which took a different form 
iir the hands of Chaitanya and Rapa. The following paras are inten- 
ded to trace the history of one of these pioneers who installed Sri 
Krishna for ever in the hearts of both the learned and the masses. . 
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Bilvamangala is known to the world through his Krishna- 
karnamrta, the lyrics of which are sung during the public festivals 
and dinners. He is known as Krishnalilasuka in South India. His 
popularity is so great that he became the poet of every part of India 
and his birth-place is claimed by every one to his country. Tradition 
ascribes to him no definite place of birth, but the origin of his learn- 
ing and deep devotion to god was attributed to a dancing girl called 
Chintamani, in whose love he forgot all world. Chintamani is said 
to have lived near Somagiri,, somewhere about Jagannatha. The 
Bengalis claim him to be the native of their land. The Uriyas have 
devoted the l^th Skandha of Bhagavata to the glorification of Bilva- 
mangala, whose name is accounted for by the presence of a bilva tree 
in the front of the house of his nativity. The Andhras identify the 
hill Vedadri, on the bank of the Krishna, as his austere abode. The 
Karnata writers own him as the resident of Dvarasamudra, the old 
capital of the Bhallala kings on the west coast. Perhaps the other 
parts of India are equally assiduous to appropriate the sage’s glory to 
their land. We shall sift the available materials. 

The most popular work of Lilasuka is his Krishna-karnamrta. 
It was written in three books each containing a hundredi verses. A 
number of works on various subjects have come to light which 
bear his authorship: in Sanskrit and Prakrit Grammar, Upani- 
shads, Tantras, Kavyas and devotional lyrics his works are now 
extant. In Sankrit grammar, he wrote a commentary called Puru- 
shakara on Daiva of the Grammarian Deva. Bhojadeva produced a 
grammatical work in aphorisms containing eight chapters of four 
padas each and it is called Sarasvati-kanthabharana. Bilvamangala 
wrote an elaborate commentary on it and named it Krishna-lila-vinoda. 
SiiJbanta-Samrajya and Tinanta-Samrajya are two grammatical works 
of the type of Siddhanta-kaumudi, which bear resemblance to Bilva- 
mangala’s style and devotion. (^vinda-abhisheka or Sri-chinha- 
kavya is his prakrit poem of the type of Bhattikavya which was 
written to illustrate the sutras of Vararuchi’s Prakrit grammar, in 
which the first eight chapters or sargas were composed by Bilva- 
mangala while the latter four were finished by his disciple, 
Durgaprasada. He is also the author of a commentary on the Sankara- 
bhashya on Kenopanishat and it is called ^ankara-hrdayangama. 
Kramadipika is his tantric work treating of Krishna’s worship enume- 
rating various rites. There is another work of the same name by a 
different author. Of his poems we have obtained only Kalavadha in 
three sargas. A number of stotras noted for fine thought and expres- 
sion were written by Lilasuka. Ganapati, Karkotaka, Ramachandra, 
Abhavh, Balakrishna, Brindavana, Krishna, and Dakshinamurti are 
the deities whose stotras are now available. Many of these lyrics 
are the finest in the language. ’ ^ 
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We shall' see whether these works can guide us to find his 
place and time. Durgiprasida not only completed the Govindabhisheka 
but wrote a commentary on all the 12 sargas. What does he say of 
his guru ? 





5j^ II ist Sarga. 

I 

^ S II 9th Sarga. 

I 



[: P&f II 

12th Sarga. 

m q:q 


1^ si^nitiM^in'. II) 


Thus it is clear that Lilasuka was a sannyasin and his house name 
before his initiation was Kodanda-mangala or Chapa-mangala. The 
second verse aifords a hint that he was a disciple of Padmapada- 
oharya’s descent. Durgaprasada belonged to a place called MukiisthaLa. 
Now what is meant by Bilvamangala ? Can it. have any connection 
with Kodandamangala? Yes. Bilva is the northern pronunciation 
for vilva which in Malayalam means ‘of bow*. Vil is the common 
word in all the Dravidian languages meaning a bow ; vilva is its attri- 
butive form in Malyalam. So Bilvamangalasvamin would mean a 
sannyasin who was born of the family of Vilvamangala. Durga 
himself calls him Lilasuka; so the identity can be easily inferred. 
Padmapada established a maiha at Triohur in Cochin State and many 
of the Mss. found therein contain the superscript Vilvamangalatte. 
Now where is Muktisthala? Is it Jagannatha? Or isome place 
in Malabar might have been known by that name. It may be 
iivkkvXtala 10 miles south of Svetiranya. If it is Jagannatha it 
may be held that Durga must have sought and obtained Bilvamangala’s 
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favours at Puri. In the Ganapati-stotra the author refers to particular 
deity located at Dorasamudra immediately to the east of the western 
sea (The Arabian sea). 

Dorasamudra mentioned is the famous Dvarasamudra, the 
capital of the Bhallalas which was destroyed’by Mallik Kafur. The 
commentary on the Bhashya of Kena-upanishat begins thus: — 

^ iTIfT i^t 1 || 

I \\ 

The verse in praise of Ganga may suggest that he was near by it when 
he wrote it; probably at Banaras. His poem of Kalavadha relates 
the story of Siva’s conquest of Yama when he approached Markandeya 
who embraced the Sivalinga for shelter. But the story though of 
common lore has a special reference to Svetaranya which is identified 
as Tirunavay in British Malabar three miles from Edakolam Railway 
station. The poet mentions the river Nila by its side as called by the 
Keralas by the name of iiiu or Valayar. The verse is: — 

Vasudeva, the son of famous Mimansaka, Payyur Patteri devotes 
two lines for the description of the same place, in his Chakorasandesa. 

W Rl ^ fi 


Svetaranya or Tirunavay was called in Sthalamahattva Dakshina- 
Kailasa. With these scraps let his Balakrishna stotra be examined. 
It was uttered by Krishna himself (through his sportive parrot, 
Lllasuka). The young God sang it on his flute. We shall hear its 
melody or historical graces. 
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^ 9f^: I M ^ II 

f ^qT#TT wr ^ =51 

5T^ m I 3TWT 5im==WI^JT^: 11 

m I ^ll^^njft §1^ 11 

The verses are fine; poetic thought is singularly happy. Let it go. 
what are the empty bones of history? Lilasuka was a friend of 
Raghavesa; his father was Damodara and Nili was his mother. He 
had only one sister. Fame, born of them. He was a pupil of Isanadova 
and his guru was Adityapragna, who was worshipped by Cupid who had 
come to affend him with the same flowery arrows. The pupils of Isanadeva 
and Adityapragna were many who became Qnanasdgaras, the oceans of 
knowledge. In the abodes of leana and Aditya Tantra-vidyas had their 
sport. Lastly the divine lustre of the deity of Dakshina-Kailisa with 
his sandal paste bestowed radiance and fragrance on the mind of 
LilSsuka. How csLXi a sannydsin think of his antecedents? He does 
not; it is Krishna in him that flutes these lines. 

Certain order of sannyisins bear names ending in pragna ; e g. 
Nrsimhapragna, the author of beautiful commentary on Suresvara’s 
Aranyavdrtika, which is more helpful to us than even Anadagiri s 
paraphrase. Isanadeva may be identified with Isanasivaguru, the 
author of Gurudevapaddhati, a large tantra work available in print. 
Raghavesa may be different from his namesake who was a profuse 
writer on Dvaita-vedanta. Our Raghavesa was perhaps the Advaita 
commentator on Bhagavata, available in Mss. Does Lilasuka mention 
his parents or guru elsewhere? Yes, the last verse of Krishna- 
karnamrta proclaims the same. We shall read it from a Malabar Ms. 

?i5r ^ ^ 5^3 ii 



But the Telugu printed text reads the first line thus : — 



etc — at the end of the first iataka. 


The commentator on Karnamrta, a native of the Telugu country and 
of the 17th century, takes the word as Nivi instead of Ntli. The 
error can be easily explained in two ways; 1. strong resemblance in 
Mss. of li and vi. 2. the first impression of the words Isanadeva and 
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Damodara meaning as Siva and Vishnu respectively. These two inci- 
dents baffled the commentator who never troubled himself with the 
history of literature. 

The above quotations lead to the conclusion that Lilasuka 
might be a native of Malabar but he travelled all over India and his 
intense devotion to Krishna gained him all hearts which owned him. 

With regard to his time his commentary on the Astadhyayi of 
Bhojadeva places him after 1060 A.D. Midhava quotes from his 
Purushakira in his Dhatuvftti which makes Lilasuka prior to that 
writer, that is 1350 A. D. ISnadeva, if our identification is correct^ 
lived about 1100 and the Lilasuka must be placed about two decades 
later. But in his Purushakara he quotes from Kshirasvamin, Kavi. 
kimadhenu, Durga, Bhoja, Hemachandra, Haradatta and Hariyogin. 
Of these Kshirasvamin lived after Bhoja. Durga was older than him 
for he was quoted by Kshira. Hema flourished about 1150 A.D, 
Haradatta seems to have lived about 1000 A.D. His history, Kara- 
dattacharya-charita is found in the palace Library of Tanjore, 
A reference to it may throw further light on his date. 

How-ever Lilasuka cannot be placed earlier than 1250 and 
later than 1350 A. D. 

Bopadeva, the author of Kavi Kamadhenu was a contemporary 
of Hemadri who flourished in the court of Sevana Bamachandra, who 
succeeded Mahadeva in 1271 A.D. 

We shall devote the next section to his poetic genius or the 
intensity of his devotion. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara 

By The REV, HENRY HeRRAS, 8. J., M. A. 

With a preface by Sir R, C. Temple. 

Vol. I, Published by B. J. Paul Co., Madras 1927. 

This new work was written by Rev. Herras as the third 
number in the Studies in Indian History of Indian Historical Research 
Institute which, I think, is also publishing a quarterly Journal of 
Research. It is based on, 1. Unpublished contemporary sources and 
2. Published sources like Inscriptions, articles, coins, accounts of 
travels, tradition and literature. The bibliographical introduction 
consists of 44 pages showing that the author took pains to study 
almost all the available source-materials on the subject. It is hoped 
thatlhe manuscript work Araveeti Vari Vamsavali written in Telugu 
and consisting of traditional, literary and inscriptional evidences was 
also made use of. 

The 26 chapters of the book proper, containing 554 pages of 
matter, are illustrated with 17 plates and at the end of the book are 
found 4 appendices (about 90 pages) containing a persian poem and 
original documents bearing on the subject and an index of about 
40 pages. 

It must be said that this is a great task worthy of the learned 
Father, requiring not a little painstaking but interesting historical 
research in the field but little touched by other scholars — a field which 
relates to Andhra History in particular. All Andhra scholars should 
therefore be interested in welcoming this very useful work which 
throws a flood of light on the fourth or the last of the Vijayanagara 
dynasties —viz, the Aravidu. 

The author begins his work with the two last kings of the third 
or the Tuluva dynasty and states that from the death of Achyuta Raya 
of the Tuluva dynasty in 1542 A.D., the Aravidus rose into power. The 
enthronement and dethronement of Venkata I, the usurpation of 
Timma Raju and his defeat at the hands of Rama Raya, the coronation 
of Sadasiva Raya, the career of Rama Raya, and origin of the 
Aravidus are all described in the first two chapters. Chapter III deals 
with the importent rule of Sadasiva Raya and the consequent defacto 
rule of his regent Rama Raya. The administration of the Empire as 
revealed by Frishta’s account and contemporary literary sources, is 



worth a careful study. We get an aocoui^ of the relations between 
Sadasiva Raya and Rama Raya on one side and the Portuguese on the 
other in Chapter IV and the foreign relations between the Former and 
the Decoani Sultans in Ch. V. The complicated conspiracies and the 
final union of all the Deccan Sultans against Vijiyanagar, and Rama 
Raya’s plans to avert danger are also described. Chapter VI opens 
with the following sentence: — In reviewing the history of the Telugu 
domination over the south of India, the climax of which was reached 
during the fourth dynasty of Vijayanagara, it is now opportune to 
give a brief account of the early Telugu Expeditions into the southern 
dominions which will enable us to understand better the subsequent 
military exploits of the Aravidu Emperors and of their subordinate 
Telugu chiefs in those regions.” It is notewortny how a very large 
number of Telugu poems supplied much useful information. Chap- 
ter VII is devoted to an account of the Nayaks of Madura, while 
chapter VIII deals with the Nayaks of Tanjore, Jingi etc. Chapter IX 
is a continuation of chapter V and gives an account of the Muhama- 
dan and Hindu armies and relates how, by the treachery of two Muslim 
captains of Rama Raya, he was captured and beheaded and the Hindu 
army fled. Chapter X gives the effects of the third battle of Raksas- 
Tagdi on the history of S. India. Its effect on the capital can still bo 
seen by anybody who visits Hampi ruins. The transfer of capital to 
Penukonda (Anantapur Dt.), the end of Sadasiva and the state of 
Empire are also described. The story of the first three rulers of the 
Aravidu dynasty who ruled after Sadasivaraya’s murder viz,Tirumala, 
Sri Ranga I and Venkata II is described and an account of the Tamil 
and Kanarese viceroyalties and Madura and Tanjore Nayakships is 
given in Chapters XI to XXIV, while the two concluding chapters 
give an interesting account of the literary activity under Aravidu 
Kings and the struggle between the different religious i sects of S. India, 
respectively. 

The Publishers must be congratulated for their excellent 
get up and moderate price. 

R. S. R« 





Anclhra Vacluma Bharatam 

By KALULB VEBBARAJA. 

Sabha Parvamu P. XX+8 + S49 + 3. 

(Demi Octavo) Price Rs. 2-S-O. 

Edited and Published by N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu, M. A., L. T. 

Lecturer in English, Govt. Arts College, Rajahmundry. 

This is a work published for the first time now. It is an 
excellent specimen of Telugu prose as it was spoken and written at the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century in 
the western and southern “Andhra Desa". It is not a mere bald 
telugu rendering of the original Sanskrit Bharata of Vyasa, but it is a 
work which displays the originality and the poetic capacity of the 
author Ealule Yeeraraja, the commander-in-chief of Mysore. In the 
full and critical introduction to the book, written by Mr. N. K. Veka- 
tesam Pantulu, he has dealt with the historical details concerning the 
life and times of the author of this rare work. He has also, in a 
supplemental note printed at the end of the volume, given reasons for 
changing the name of the author to “Kalule Yeeraraja” from 
“Kaluve Yeeraraja", as it has been hitherto understood to be. The 
style of the book is very simple and flowing. The descriptions of 
nature are beautiful. The Avatars of Sri Krishna are dealt with in an 
elaborate and original manner. Two excellent plates of original 
design and artistic workmanship are published in the book. It is a 
book which can be commended gladly to the lovers of Telugu litera- 
ture and students of the history of Andhra civilisation and culture. 

R. S. R. 
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(5iRg*^) I 

ITT %^^,] %m^j Rf^<i?IRr:— 
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Jimsifqwd sn^r% ^ ii ^ ii 

(sp: mm ff I) fT ! ^^J^, (»itf w). 

— ffel ff! »TCi^ f% ^tt *i5r *T3rw^ I 

fto I (?rf rifg??fi^^r3[nT) i 

(frl f^ , f%5r<i2 ^?=tJ?nj[r %\ ! ^ %3F?ir *i*i^ i *t#- 

?qi^ 1 ( ) i 

^ Prf^gi, ^ 3mc>f|: 31*^- 

f*i^ w»ttM I (sJRfq #®sf) (ff ! qi%* 

^ Rf^«RraT W f^te, 2l: Rl%q^*I2Tr^^iqrT^: 

3nTr?2?f*ri^; ^?qnir«ft:) ( — ) 

iH- -1% g ^ r f%3i ? r^sqcRir i (3«ir 

fi^qi) ^3T«iqf%Rif^ qf^T%3ir ^ 3®r 

^^J iRwarr »t%3T '^or? i ’^r r%«r3iq\i% 

I (i% 3 w 55cJi3i:r«i'^^ ^ 

qpg^ I ( ) qR^ff^T *^ 1 ; 

5 IT 35^1 ^ q>fTf^ I 

ni..^f\ II II if^i I ■> 

n*TWf^f| I (?I*IT’5r%f| 

— (<R?IW) ^ ^I qR^f|^*T^ I ( — ) 

(«il^ qR^i'l^ ^^a)- 

— («iR*T333) ar^ qn*i ^ Hif3[TR3rn? i^aiaras^ 

aioit (R<w5nj;.) 3i®«iT3nftara®nnwTi 

«Ri ain^r • ( — ) *tft »ri- 



U.A.H.RS. 

’^^tswrnnf^^j^^nwT arwm: ? ara^r 

^?) 

qft— (Rw^^T) 31^ ! I 3rf3r f5r3P)i%, 

f^— (3?Rq) fltt ^ f^oor^w i (^ sifcg?[r«Tr awr: 

?rl %rq2rrf^ i (W5r<i) m f^rid 
^>?5Tm«rr:0 


tn^— srr^qpinn ^ ?fg: 

wsjt i 

*Frn:«m f ^ 

jpai rT^q^ Rjf^ ^ f^%: li c ii 

(35Rq mqj M^). 

^T ^ ^^TTtnRTft^ 

i%pr ^ttrI ^qn%%Tg; i 

^ wq qriK^ 

m f RTfT^>fRfR^j^q»TPn \\M\ 

(qFi f^f^) 

^ — ('R5^ n>rqr^ g^fqi) qarqi^, %i gd^ar i ( — ) (*T*Tqt%, 
ft g^^g;) 

qft— fq^ qigrgoqi i 

MlMSiK 


— H3iqr^ , 'R^if^^iqoon ^^if^anq; ^fr i ai ft 
aR qftf%tt I g5^d ^nr^a^ag^or 


joit ft qapin qa^ 5if^«? ait ^aqit I («rnaft, 

i^aRs^rqt: *i?3[i(?^qr se: i aft^aiftr^aR qftfft: i 





qs^qit f^iqqz:). 
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1 wr, Sg: I 

f^— ^ ^3f j (H^) 

5n*T 5PTnnT#j%cf: n ^ »TiT«rf f*TI^ I ^ a^I- 
^m3*RT^ I 

f^- -ar^nt^ fl: 3131 spjot 3ig ^3?^^ i (3rt2?rfei>?ii% I 

3nni^«J 513 ? 

'tR— 1 ^ 51 %%, ^ ^[513. 1 ®n?ftri. in m i 

5inrmr^ *if3[nf^ i f =^ 3?[ 

?f5r q^n qf^qnrf^ i 

n*qf^ 5^: n i 

^ I ^ ! orm^ ^^lornr ^ q^gni i 

(fr 1 ^ 1 ^ nf^:; q'^npr 

qft — (aiR*nT«3) ^5^ i 

^ I 

(^q«^ 5f|q^) 

^ wm Wf 5 t i 

5T ^ ?rf^ ^qirn^iT in <> ii 

^ — 3i|i 1 ni3 i f^lM%, ^- 

q^tq5ri>oi TsaFifil i 

f^r^— q3Rf^, 3inif^5 I ^rr^R^g) 

^ — ?ii»^ n3i^3TR W ^ I (?i^5niq, 

q?*i4 m ’Ereft)* 

; w ^f*l1lMRlH^5IPnJ I 



[J.A.H.R.S. 

II ?? II 

H5 — «Ti|?rTt3Tn? f qirr i m ^ 

oft^ITHf^^3T3Tr ^31 fa(^ # >1%?^ »mlRC- 

f% 5=^ I 51^^ «T3T^ or Hif rrtt w 

3?^ trsTRRijfr (?) (^ *t^- 

fJTR: RSS^ I W 

frl^: iT^3??rr »T^«l^r^5R?Tf^ I 5IT- 

jr??f^ ^ ?irg ?n^ 

’^1^02?!% (?) 

^TT TR^^ft ^^f^ T^Rmt 

f^T ^rmroTT^^TR^t i 

^5P^ II II 

^ ! t ! f*r^ w R»Rif^«r?ior qw i (?rf^r«ic?r) 

Tor*?/^ I (^ I f? 1 iT^ f5r*r*5#q«m shh: I ( — ) 

%H?r: qoi;n'%), 

tff^ — ^ I RFH: ^ Jn*r*rJTJmfl%: ? 

%- -(3TR*nTci^) ^ srrM^: »r9j¥«Tr ^arn? » ( — ) « 

3r?c2iT wr^rr ^r^: ? ) 

I (grsi^ ^5?/^). ^wirfir^ 

I ( — ) 

^ — (3I?JTJT^I>r.) STOT^R I ( — ) (’^^ SRfq). 

qft — HmJ^nT^^f:T5rn%^: 5fr3fTf^ 

’^I^: I 

wnTJ .■ 

S0?t: S’sqjtNR; IT g »l^ ?WW r|ft ^ II II 




vcA. in. i>t. I.] 




(Hr -grraror ^ i gjg^gr^ 

gcquunf^i^j^ 3I|55«T^^=^^fI I 

(3nn?i % 5?!^^ I 313^*1^ ^R^i%r ?Ri«if%, n^not^- 
^qair . 5 Rt^ sw^). 

qf^~?nf ^:— 


fiJ^rTT^^Tgrt fmr: i 

T^— f^«i ^ If 31^ I r% 3 1 *1^ ? ^ f^- 

f% 3 ^ nir »T% 3: 0 




%— <?q r? 3 r I (i^qf^q). 

qiT — I ^ i 

n3i^R3Tr^ ^3T^Hqi%i%^ 3T#^^r, 3 ^ fw *r5^i 
3in%i'|3o^ I (»T^r%, n^c[ff^q>qi ?rrtR 

RR Rf^ff^ni^%R 5 qr). 

RR — (Ri 1RR3) RSIRTRRfRfeR*^ I 

T%| — ^RRR^Rf 3 r I («RRR^ (?) 

%- -ftf^, Rf f'qff 3 ^ RRT^f^t I (R^RIl^S^ fRR^R^). 
(RRra, RT f«I, ^'RF-^ RRf^Rrf^) ( — ) 

tV~^i ^ irn 'RT Rfl^n^RiR I (i:RR»f^ ?^#) 

( 5 1 ^ R fR:, ^ Rj^IRRfRr: RR^O ( — ) 

Rft; — (»r[ 5 iTiTRR() RRIRf^ R^rRWRRl^^ RTRT^ ^if^R^ R’^l" 
RRRr R I ?R[R^^RRRr^ RRRIR Rf^Rlf^ I ( R^5I^) *FRT" 
RRIRRRR: I (RI3RRW R<n'^ RRFI^RR RfRR^). 



[J. A. H. R. S. 

m^ pn k mT ^ irifk i 

»5R%cr^ fWT ^ I 35W9Tr ^^5I5*r: I (f^- 

— 5r *r3ra^ arroi^ (2T?c*T^r?f'T?Ti%) (f%5)qj f5|«w^:). 

— ^3|^, ^ '^rorr ^r%^5^r ? 

ftl>r?T: m Tf^cIs^TF: ?) 

— IIP^ I W(-- 

swT^iTm ^qTcq^n^n: i 
f^q: q?!?m 



(?Rr: f*TR:) 

f*iT— I 

TOW^#RfiJr^T^S^ W^W* ^ 3 ’iJ# ^ II ? II 

(qqqqjqf |%^) I ^qqwif^qq>f^f5»«qTq^ 

?qw*rt*ri5F»n?rirt i 3?r: — 
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I 

^ ^ ii ^ ii 

(W: ^^ 3 raT*IR»?R i?^: | fgf: — 

^WJCr^TW^RT^^TW^i^: >nf^^^s?vR?rr: i 

?T ^ 5 ^ ^mi f% il ^ il 

^ ^rnr ?Tr ? ^r; ! ?rl: ^%«iwf 

I — 

'O 

fi w?rrHT%wN I 
^arrm ii « ii 

^ 3 ^ i ^n: ! m ^r- 

rMrar I^r^i:, CR: i %^rjffg'ig'^^R?f73?^i- 

*iTRRq^55f^^ ? »T^3, fq2ir^^ggflHr^?fT33 
JfRI il^s^pgR^iR I 

(?R: SR^f% f^'R»0 

^I3fufl3I^?Hlf^irf^ I (^>w) % I 

3i^ff ! IT ^ ^ 'Tf%^3T"r I f%grRrfl?i%3i^3prt 

syf^^ar^ i ^pi ! ^i^i^Rar, i% 

^3T[%0 ^Tarf? ? ( — ) (’^^ ^nig^Rff^fiRr ?3 

I ( — ) 5r*rg i 

3lf^ 1 311% ^ qf^^333 I W %cilH^f^d^33 

I clf^SOTlf^ I ?r3?R^, 1% ?) 




^ a.A.ii.R.s. 

fUT — ^ 1 %wv 9 '- 1 3 — 



*!T^^ m ?nft5fr>T§fT i 

^r^T m TT^T ^ ^ 


II Ml 


?n^?i«r 3 '?r?r^fl 5 *TrRi^Rg^ 5 TT f^^m- 


f^— ^ gjoi^^ I STFfrq^T^). 




m— 





% — 3 Tf^ ! sp^ ff^ qOTff ? (ariq^l ! fl?: ROTS: ?) 

r^ . ■ L .^. 

5 »n— wfj?, 

<H — ^ I ^ % 3 ^r 3 Tqf%^ i% i ^^ ?fq 
^sror 3«m^, q^ 4 i w 

WRrfn? ftsi ^rsT^rf^srr r|3T3((^i^flRn? f5r|i%3iii^ f^fr ill i 
(Cr I Cl ! »i^ * 1^3 *jji? Wjir:, 3 iqiWi ^ i r*t 
q^iFJTfgqRWT^q i ?^rsf 5[R^^q)l^4li%^IR»Ti%- 
^r/^l?*il^f^q2ir f%sf5rq>qr ^sf^). 


fin — 1%RW f^STTOI fw: ? clWfrl^: I 

f^— 1 % ci^ ?i?ri% ? ^qif^irfl^R ^i qi%q^ j (f% 

lf% ? ^^351^1^ f q>i RT%qi%:). 


fin— 3^5 (^^giif>Wi3«F^ I 

^ ^ I ((%<rq2 q^f 3?r qj%f^ (?) 

(’JC^Plin (— ) ^ f ?WT w Rf^ 

gR RRFIlftHH,). 



^ol. lll,/pt. L] ^ 


5rm 3?^: «if«n^#»l?nrp3?prfl^ ? 




^Ti5fIW II % II 




^r »i^j 5^1 ^Tmi 

ff^ WT^n: w: I 

5^^ThnR?TfMtsfq f^qtf fWqT%«^ II V9 || 

(?Ti«r«rr^i 


1% f^^^nor, 3»i? sraoir 3TH%^«i5r 

? (<% ?Wf anfl^^IRf 1%^- 

0^?) 


I f?I-— 

f^sh ^*TmT% I 

fk^^i lu ii 

%^-.3q| ^ ?I^d3[l»3: 3T d’R ^ PR 

^wrt<»i R *r 1 ^ ?R- 

^8R0n;[|| q^ I (»Tt cl^ 

»RRT*« 5^ 3^: I%5^fR^R 

«%: I ?|5r> 

»RRr: Rf^ii^^). 



t ^ a 1 • 1 1 ^ 


[J. A. H. R. S; 


'FTg^T*TfT?HW: 


f^rr — ^1%. iRTTtiiJr^frriTqr^Tt, [% 5 — 

5 j^qf^ qrf \\%\\ 


•(R5Rt 

(f |T ^=#rRi) ? 

«?3R3f^^ ^ranlrsnj: 1 (*Rqt2ir ^imraRi:). 


3Tfr I m HR 1 


-(aTRJRrR) qiR ^3r%r« 1%!^ I (SRJRP^) ^ ^ 

?II I ( — ) (fSfTJft I 


(—) 5T ^ ^rr 



? 


R3? I (^RRH). 

qr^ftl 


^ HR f^qr^HHPRf 
HhMr^ f^HHPRT^ II 
(htr f^f^rf^). 

H# I ^ ^ I (^nrj^ ^r?q§ 

WH. I HRHflR: H HRIRTH?: ^R:). 

-m qq ^qT%3[I?HT I 

-(3H^f^ RRI^J) HFRfS I (an^5). 
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^ *Tfr, froF^ssr ^qgr i ^RFHr). 

— 3rf^ 1 ;r*i f^q^or r^ar ar^gj^ »r^T^ i 

(^r) «Tq I (ar/qf [ ! *?JT f 9^w- 

5?^qTfqW^ *I«nf: I (—) 5f%53 3i%S5 ^^I^)* 

fUT — mqj qi?q»»^) 3i%! ;jqf^; qRcf- 

*# I 5p^; 

vO 

^TI%SRT 

(f^qJFrir: ^) 

^>Sf: 



(rlcT: mww It«»^rqq5q% 

*1W%) 

g^ ^ II 

(^rf^ ^2ti'^KH<^r • 

^ II ? II) 



[J. AiH4R.3^ 


(Wl w«i7 I 

5«rm55g^^?E^fr ^ ^ ^r^: ir ii); 

(qR^) anoiww 3r3rqcr3%or->r5-3 g^PTiW^si^raior i 
?# »n|^qTi'«[qR 3^31^“^ »pjnf|— “w fr^T# 3rr«r5»|”f% 1 
(iR^fq^q) 1 ^ woHI aff^qwr 

3qfTf%i^ror 3fgpj[JT^[o.i 31 % i# i 

(^vmsfm 3Tr^g*5r5^-irE® sfl^qr^rf^SPRR^ 1 ^ 

^iqrgqa^’TR^lHrT *?Dr-‘*i*i ^rfftqqR^' 1 ( — )<:ra>s|Rj. 

qn%%«nra5TR I ) ^ wVf^aRrgqqif^g^pfT 

?«ngq?!rgT I ) 


(gq«^) gqrsf^ ?r 1 

^--(^ ^qr) ^ «> ^T^qwqjTfRsrqr^qoioqrf 

I fr| ' ^ T5®Tq qf%qr%fJr 1 

(qRq!T*Tra) (’Jcq ^1qq^®qqfR^qI^^5^^|^r^f^ 

«J^ I gqq, 31^ Sp5§q^ Rf^qi5WT|^ I). 

qfqqif^ qrgqgi?^ an^Ti^^r:) 


anfir— ^ 5P*i^ I 


<^ij1|^<!5|gg g gy^n^? ?Tq g|( II tu 
grf^ %4 W^^i q^cZlfPnl^jft *1 Rl^--- 
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II » II 

(??Rq%w ?i?qf qRsiFq) 

gfl ciiqf?^: qrwg^ «fll5[[^r*i[gq^f^, qq m ^* 
»i*5iOT^: q^<ir3qf^ I (wr ^>%f^). 

aiaf, I (3ii^, ^^). 

3iT%— 31^1 I 3Tf^ 

?RqTti%?'}qqr nli-q =qTj?^qfri% ?iq^ ^- 

fqqcqiJT^TJTfweqf^^ld qfq^ qg q^qsnq i 

^ — qr^ f% qq or ^ ^ si^qr^ i (^f^ f^?rrq- 

^ , q ^^n^qiq:). 

I qr^ «r5, qsrqgqqnqg^ »T4?r5f: '#?T>qqt4fq 
fqf^rg q iisfiiRrqqi^q^^ i f^- ^ q?q^qrq?R: ? 

3i«iqr a^q^qsqqiTr'^ qq?q?rqqr<3^wqq. i f^:— 

f^i% W *1^ 

^^qRx: qr ^ 

'* f#q II H II 

^ — ajar, ^rf3r (grf) 3ii3R®r^ 551*0 ^ 1 («n^, 

fqr*ft (qf^) ^qr*ft f^rfO^ qg ^r^q^’-). 

? q5?i — q;|qi%rq8f: qjq^qqq^i^’* ^q%rqi^*’ 

^qR 5*qR^^qt ^fqfqrqsRrf^ tl^qrqqqr: 1 
qfq qrqa^ql^ ^qrqO ^qf^^^rqqqqRRT^i^ > 3^’ 

RTfqqj^qf forq; 1 

%q{. q5i<a|or» f^RT qf%f^q qq^RCq^T^q ? (^ W«iq f^'^KI** 





U- A. H, R;S. 







^ qf?ftWT I 

^ ^ 'ITT^ II ^ II 


^ ?r?r «b/| r ^rarmfi ? 

5[R«fr ?) 


3TT^ — w I 3Tr r%55 ^*Tf^- 

^cRf»Tr^c!2Tr 3Cr^cl«I0^«STCcl^: I 


?id t (^f^^O* 

— cia: JTiNf 55 o?iqf^5[7rfq Rf- 

5ragrw?R: |^3fg'??3[5riq, i 

^ ^ ^ I ( 5 raf 5 l^:). 

311^ — 5RI: RJIR 

I ^ %- 

1^ n^i ww in»T^: II vs II 

cflil 3fR?RR»TR 3RDorr R^5IIRRW l%^qf«!(^l ! 3|R 

i53fais^f?Tirq !). 

qiiTi— 31^ m f%55 52n^g ^^pcRg- 

q^: I 

g tq ro rrq j gt «fiM 3^^— ?([ «if^R^5[nq ^im ? 

q»4 fwrf»RferRf 35*11^ aqt^^: ?) 
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it 

-?i^s^JTT% 3r^r^?fr^: ^srrf^Trr ??? i 

*TTr!^sf? SR? *1»T^^*Trg55?FOt*TTm^rt » f«IJ?cqsr^^ 


?T*TR^^w T^5r’^'«r??n frrsr ^r«TT sr=E35r^ ^3p?n*R:- 
^N>mTf?#T ^FnRfflrT^jrr ^ f^sforr%rfr: i ^^- 
«n»r%^frfnTlf#inF?Twimr% *r*ii i 


5[5^ Hi*«l 3f^ ^Tf?!- 

3n^*TrtT55rO- 

3n^ — »r^®g ir^ T«[^iRt?TO rf^r- 


(f^r^) 


(3?r: R^5TT^ mw. JT^^rgHO 

»T^:, W ^ 

»ra: ^r®: I 5 ^: — 



^pJT?T^TfHT^r I 


Tfp^ II <i II 


(Wf^) 3^ ! I 3 ^ I f5r?*iiig^- 

3ft: I If f| — 

'O 


*TR^3^^T ^ ^ 

mmi gw WpWt: 

w^-qf qq^pw^?^: 11 11 


qf^q — 


m^m 

^sq r ^i 51? #i^ qqf^ 1 


*1 



^ O.A.H.R.S. 

TT^HPf gi^^fT «? oil 

awrf'^9 ^5r«rpiwr^ I 5Hn ’it: — 

^ *l«n 

Rt^ ^frf^Rn^n^ftfPRm ffkrT2i«^?r: i 
Rrtt SRTt f^f^ f^ ^Jr^’TT ^ ^ 
’TRIR^ II H II 

(arr; 

%— in^S% f%?RffR^5ft I (l^:>iiRR) 

^ If^RWmR 

’(RRTTiM II II 

(RI?R>R) 31ft 5 ^ f^- 

?Rrf^ I wr n — 

II II 

1* 

H«g, snwppRRsi RcRJji rjr 3H i 

^ a^JRIRRJW. I CR I qpRRRiar i 

^w: I 

^—(3^ ^im R^3T 3RR^ I 

i|R— ;(qf^^) q^I «0R^si:J ^ q>qH«R^) ^j%l5 ^ I 
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SANTA BOMVALl COPPER PLATE GRANT OF NANDAVARMA 

A REVIEW 

G. RAMADAS, B.A.» MoR.A. s., m. a.o.s. 

After the celebration of the Kalinga Day at Mukhalingam in 
1926, the scholars of Gan jam have received an impetus to devote a part 
of their time to investigate into the past history of Kalinga. Many 
are now zealously searching for the ancient records^ especially copper 
plate grants which their district is rich in. Recently more than a half a 
dozen of such documents have been brought to light through the courtesy 
of the Bharaii and the Journal of the ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
Society. It is a great help to scholars hke myself who are situated 
in parts barren of such historical documents. Much more help would 
be rendered if the facsimiles are made clearer and neater. These recent 
historical finds have given rise to many theories regarding the family 
of the Eastern Ganga kings. The Santa Bomvali copper^ plate grant 
is one of such documents that have become the basis for launching 
controversial theories. I propose in this paper to examine a few points 
connected with this charter. 

Sriman Satyanarayana Rajaguru Mahasayo, B. A. of Parla- 
kimidi ed.ted this plate in this JouruaU (Vol. II. parts 3 & 4. p. 185 ff;) 
but no facsimile accompanied the article. The same plates under the 
title of, ‘The Copper Plate Grant of Indravarma, son of Anantavarma’ 
was edited in Telugu by Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayana Harichandander 
Rajah Bahadur, M, R. A. S., Purvaiaivavimrad, of Tekkali and it was 
published along with facsimile in the Bharaii, Vol. 5. No. 7. My friend 
Mr. R. Subbarao M.a.,l.T., of Rajahmundry re-edited it with the chall 
title, ‘Is it Indravarma s grant ?\ in the Bharati^ Yq\. 5^ No, 7, 
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The point of dispute amongst them was with regard to the 
donor’s name, which is of minor importance for historical purposes 
The first two editors read the date of the grant to be 221st year of the 
Kalinga era, 0.11^ mY friend Mr. Subbarao, who at first thought the 
date of the document to be 100, corrected himself and accepted the 
reading suggested by the Rajah Saheb of Tekkali. 

When I saw the article published in the Bharali, Vol.f), No.7, it 
struck me that the script of the grant did not agree to the year. As the 
facsimile print was not clear, I could not clear my doubt. In a letted 
I requested the Rajah Saheb of Tekkali to favour me with at least the 
penc.l rubbing of the date portion alone. In his latter, dated 15-7-28 
he kindly sent me two rubbings. A few days afterwards, my friend 
Mr. G. Narasirgarao, B. A., L. T., of Parlak.m.di sent me an ink 
impression of the complete grant. Putting all these together, T was 
able to get at the correct reading of the 5 ear given in numerical figures. 

In the inscriptions of the earlier centuries of the Christian 
eTa the numerical figures have no place values. The figures in 
the units place are quite distinct from the corresponding multiples 
of ten; these differed from the corresponding multiples of 100. Thus 

222 is found expressed by - 200+20 + 2 . 

“ It was, therefore, impossible to have any place value, and, 
the mumbers like twenty, thirty and other multiples of ten, of hundred 
and so'on, required separate symbols” {LH.Q, Vol. III. No. 1. p. 108.) 

According to this, the first figure in the numerical figures of 
the year of the plate under review cannot be taken to express 200. 
cf. Palitana Plates of Dhruvasena I. dated Samvat 207 (Ep. IjkLYo], 
XVIT. No. 7.) and also the figures used in the first centuries of the 
Christian era (/. H, Q, Vol. III. No. 1. p. 108) 

Those that have studied the document previously failed to 
observe that above the two curved lines of the figure there is another 
one similarly curved and that betw^'en 'te’ and the figure there is a 
comma-like stroke. All these together form the first figure. They show 

that they represent a mal-formed symbol which is a sign for 300. 

The omission of the vertical curve made the three curves and the comma 
disjointed. Similarly the two curves in the tenths’ place is the 0, the 
sign for twenty; here also the curve at the either end is omitted. 
The figure in the units’ place is understood to be a slightly curved 
horizontal line. In the pencil rubbings it clearly appears to be (O 
the upward tail of which is merged into the raised rim of the plate. In 
the facsimile given in Bharati, Vol. 5, No. 7 also it appears so 
rf. Chicaoole Plates ot D^v^ndravaripa {E. L Vol. III. No, 20) Thus the 
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date of the Santa Bomvali Copper plate reads 323 of the Kalinga era 

but not 221 as read by those that have commented upon it already. 

Again Mr. Rajaguru in his notes on the plate says, “the 
alphabet employed belongs to the old (Kutilakshara) type and charac- 
ters are exaci ly like those foundin the copper plates of Southern Kalinga 
(modern Ganjam and Vizagapatam Districts) used from the 9th and 
lOth centuries A. D.’* The date of the grant as read by him may be veri- 
fied with th.s assumption. 


The grant gives us two dates: The gift was made on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse (I 18) and the charter was made on the 5th 
day of the month of Ashadha in the year 221 of Pi'civardharnana Vijaya 
rajya Saha, (11. 31 and 32). Naturally the Aviavasya when the solar 
eclipse had occured must have the one that immediately proceeded the 
5th iithi of Ashadha. Consequently the year of which a solar eclipse 
had occured on the new -moon day of Ashadha must be the 221st year 
of the era. Since the grant on paleographiCal authority 'is assigned to 
the 9th and lOth centuries, that year must be found in that period. 
After selecting such years from the period, we may apply the other 
astronomical tests furnished by the other Kalinga grants - and arrive at 
that particular year from which the Eastern Gangas had started their 
era. Those tests are here g.ven for the benefit of those who have not 
seen my article on the 'Chronology of the Eastern Ganga kings of 
Kalinga,’ published in the Journal of BIHAR & ORISSA RESEARCH 
SOCIETY, Vol. IX. 1923. 

1. In the Kalinga grant of Deveiidravarma, dated 251st year 
of the Kahnga era, was recorded a solar eclipse Vol. XllI' 

■p. 273). 

•2. The Alamanda Plates of Anantararma records a solar 
eclipse ill the 304th year of the same era (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. No. 3). 

3. A solar eclipse in 351st year of the same era is recorded 

in the Parlakimidi grant of Satyavarmadeva, (/mi. Vol. XIV. p. 11). 


4. A lunar eclipse on iiie paurncwiasi oi Margasira is men ^ 
tioned in the Ghicacole grant of Indravarma dated on the 15th day of 
Chaitraot the 128th year. The eclipse must have occured on the 
Margaaira full-moon of the 127 year. 

5. Chicacole Plates of DSvSndravarma, dated in the 183rd 
year (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. No. 21) show that the 7th Mhi of the bright 
half of the month of Magha in the year 182, wh.ch was Kahaya. This is 
not stated in the grant but has to be inferred from what is stated m the 
charter. The grant was dated on the 20th day ot Sravana of the .183rd 
year; and that the gift was made on the 8th tit/u of Afapfta. So this 
Magha must be of the year 182. The 7th tithi of the month o| Magha is 
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said to be auspicious for gifts and other rituals; but since this gift was 
made on the 8th the 7th iithi must have been Kshaya. 

The following are the years between 1000 and 1199 A, D. 
in which a solar eclipse had happened on the new-moon day of 
Ashaha. 

1015, 1024, 1034, 1042, 1043, 1061, 1080, 1089, 1108, 1109, 

1126, 1145, 1146, 1155, 1164, 1173, 1174, 1191. 1L93. 

One of these*years must ^correspond to the 221st year of the 
Kalinga era. So the year in which the era began shall be one the 
following : — 

794, 803, 813, 821, 822, 840, 859, 868, 887, 888, 905, 924, 925, 
934, 943, 952, 953, 970, 972. 

1. We shall apply the first test to each of these. 251st from 
each of these must have solar ecLpse; those that had no solar eclipse 
are discarded* 1045, 1054, 1064, 1 072, 1073, 1091, 1110, 1119, 1138, 1 139, 
1156, im, 1176, 1185. 1194, 1203, im, 1221, 1223. 

The initial years that stood th.s test are: — 

794, 803, 813, 822, 840, 859, 868, 905, 925, 934, 970, 972. 

II. 304th year must have a solar ecLpse. Those in which no 
solar eclipse occured are discarded. 

1198, 1107, ni7, 1126, 1144, 1163, 1172, im, im. J238, 1274, 1276. 
The initial years that stood this test also are 803, 822, 859, 934, 97 W. 

III. 351st year had a solar eclipse. Each of the following 
is the 3r)lst year from the corresponding initial year, and those in wh.ch 
there was no solar eclipse are crossed. 

U5^ 1173, 1210, 1285, 1321 

The following are the initial years that stood thiS test, 

822, 934, 970. 

IV. There was a lunar eclipse on the full-moon day of MartJa* 
sira of 127 ih year. 

The 127th year from each of the above are, 949, 1061, 1097 
but on the full-moon day of the Mnryasira of non© of these, happened a 
lunar eclipse. 

Thus m these two centuries assumed on paleographiCal au- 
thority not even one year could stand these four tests. I hove shown in 
my ‘Chronology of the Early Qangas of Kalinga’, that not even one ’year 
of the 5th and 6th centuries suggested by Dr. Fleet on the authority of 
synchronism and paleography, could answer to these astronomical 
tests. Yet my fnend Mr, Subba Rao had to lean again on these two 

* • PlHcsrded dates are underlined for want of cancelled flgurei, £d« 
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unsound authorities to show that ‘ the donor of the Chid.valasa grant, 
which he edited (J. A, H, E, S, Volz 11. part 2, p. 146), and Kamarnava, 
the founder of the later Ganga Ime would not be contemporaries and 
would not rule simultaneously from the same place, Kal.iiga- 
nagara’/*. He thouocht that the year of the Chidivalasa grant calcu 
lated from 6. 271 obtained by me as the initial year of the Kalinga 
era, went to about 17 years after the accession of Kamarnava I. to 
the Kalinga throne. To get himself clear of this supposed confusion 
he took the help of synchronism and paleography and allotted A. D. 
530 to the Urlam plates of Hastivarma dated 80th year of the Kalinga 
era {E p. /n /. VoL XVIIL No. 19). From A. D. 530 if we take away 
80, we obtain A. D. 450 when the Ganga era should have started. The 
127th year from A. D. 450 is A. D. 577, on the full moon day of 
Margasira of this year there was no lunar eclipse. Thus the year 530 
A. D. fixed for the Urlam plates does not satisfy matheinat.es; and 
therefore cannot be accepted. 

My frxend was confronted by the confusion of the dates because 
he did not clearly understand the calculation of regnal years peculiar to 
Kalinga. It was on account of tins that / he thought that Kamarnava 
I. ascended the throne of Kalinga in A. D. 729. Every scholar that 
undertakes to study the past history of Kalinga will be confused with 
reigns of the Kalniga kmgs, if he is not before hand posted with the 
method of reckoning the regnal years. Babu Manomohan Chakravarti 
who was the firt to deal with the Chronology of the Gangas of Orissa 
was entangled ui this confus.on especially about the Lines and years of 
the reigns of the Ganga kings. As that confusion has been hampering 
the discussion of all historical events of the Ganga vamsa rule, he 
gathered materials and discovered that it was the Anka or Samaaia 
system that had been the cause of that confusion. Had Mr. Subbarao 
calculated the year of Kamarnava’s accession to the throne in accor- 
dance With the Anka system he would have found out that the donor 
of Chi^ivalasa grant had reigned some years prior to the founder of 
the later Ganga family. 

The Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarma alias Chodagangadeva 
give a geneology of his family from Kamarnava L and also the regnal 
years of each king therein. Nadagam plates of Vajrahastad^va give 
a geneology which differs from that of the Vizagapatam plates, both in 
the names of the kings and the^r regnal years. Here below give two 
lists of these kings and their regnal years; one according to the Viza* 
gapatarn plates and the other as corrected by the Nadagam plates» 
In each, the per.od of reign of each king is worked out in Saka years 
in accordance with the anka system, 
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In this system, I and all figures ending in 0 and 6 (except 10). 
are omitted and the 1st anka year of one king and the last anka year 
of h.s predecessor fall in the same year. Thus the 1st year of a king 
is counted as two; after the 5th year is reckoned the 7th; the year 
next to the 15th is counted as the 17th; after the 19th year comes the 21st. 

LIST OF THE LATER GANGA KINGS 
WITH THE PERIODS OF THEIR REIGNS. 

Vizagapatam Plates. corrected by the Nadagam Plates, 

King 3 Regnal Actual Period in King’s name Regnal Actual Period in 


name yeari. 

years saka years years 

years 

saka years 

Kamarnava I. 36 

30 

718—747 

Kamarnava T. 

36 

30 

700—729 

Danarriva 40 

33 

747—779 

Danarnava 

40 

33 

729—761 

Kamarnava II. 50 

41 

779—747 

Kamarnava II. 

50 

41 

761—801 

Ranirnava 5 

4 

819—822 

Ra:.arnava 

5 

4 

801—804 

Vajrahasta II. 15 

m 

13 

822—314 

Vajrahasta II. 

15 

13 

804 -816 

Kamarnava III. 19 

16 

834—849 

Kamarnava III. 

19 

16 

816—831 

Qunarnava II. 27 

22 

849—870 

Gunarnava II. 

27 

22 

831—852 

Jitankusa 15 

13 

870—882 

^ Vajrahasta IV. 




Kaligalankusa 12 

10 

882—391 

44 

36 

852—887 

Gundama L 7 

5 

891—395 

Gundama I. 

3 

2 

887—888 

Kamarnava IV. 25 

21 

895 — 915 

Kamarnava IV. 

34 

28 

888—915 

Viiiayaditya 3 

2 

915—916 

Vinayaditya 

3 

2 

915—916 

Vajrahasta IV. 35 

29 

916—943 

Vajrahasta IV. 

35 

29 

916-943 

Kamarnava V. 


943—944 

Kamarnava V. 

14 

14 

943—944 

Gundama II. 3 

2 

944—945 

Gundama II. 

3 

2 

944—945 

Madhu- 



Madhu- 




Kamarnava VI. 19 

16 

945—960 

Kainarnava VI. 

19 

16 

945-960 


Vajrahasta V. was crowned king in the saka year 960. Accor- 
ding to the Vizagapatam plates Kamarr.ava I. begins his reign in S, S. 
718^ or A. D. 786 and according to Nadagam plates his reign begins in 
S. S. 700 or A. D. 778. The Chidivalasa grant being dated in 397, of the 
G^anga era belongs to 397 + 271 or 668 of the Baka era or to 746 of the 
Christian era. Consequently the grant is 40 years, according to th® 
Vizagapatam plates, 32 years according to the Nadagam plates, earli®^ 
than the year of the accession of Kamarnava L The donor of the Chi- 
divalasa grant was not a contemporary of Kamarnava I., nor didhe reign 
simultaneously with Kamarnava I» from the same Kalinga capital* 
The year 8. S. 271 discovered with the help of mathematics to have been 
the first year of the Pravardhainana vijaya^rojya era, cannot fail to 
answer any question connected with the chronology of the Ganga kings 
of Kalinga, because it is founded on mathematics* 
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Now we shall verify the date of the » San ta Bomvali copper 
plate. As we have already seen, the document states that the gift was 
given on Ashadha new-moon day, when there was a solar eclipse and 
the charter was made on the 5th tithi of the Ashadha of the 323rd yea^ 
of the Pravardhamana vijaya-rajya era. It has been stated that their 
era began in S. S. 271 or A. D. 349. Therefore the year of the grant 
corresponds to S. S. 594 or A. D. 673. In this year the new moon day of 
Ashadha fell on 1st June, Tuesday when the aniavasya ended at 16gh. 
13 V. gh. (Lanka time) after sunrise. The solar eclipse was before this 
time and it was visible in Kahnga. The date of the grant corresponds 
to A. D. 672, June 6, Sunday, 'when the 5th iiihi ended at 28 gh. (Lanka 
time) after sunrise. Thus the corrected date stands the mathe- 
matical. verification also. 


The correction of the date is supported by the evidences presen- 
ted by the script. The corrected date shows that its script belongs to 
the 4th century of the Kaliwja era or the 7th century of the Christian 
era. Two other plates issued by theKalinga kings beloi g to this century. 
The Alamanda plates of Rajendravarma’s son Anantavarma, dated 
304th year (E. I. Vol. HI. No. 3). The other is the Tekkah plates of 
Rajendravarma’s son Deve.adravarma (E. /. Vol. XVIII. No. 32) date 
310th year. These three sets resemble one another letter for letter. The 
donors of these three sets form two generations of the same family, 
the parent of these two generations being Rajendravarma. Thus in every 
respect the date of the grant under review is proved to be 323 and not 
221 as read by the prev.cus scholar-s. 


It is shown above that the year S. S. 271 or A. D. 349 was the 
of X\\& Pravardhnmana vijaya rajaa samvalsaran and the date of 
every grant of the Kahnga Ganga kings stands ephemer.cal venficat.on 
if It IS calcula'.ed from this year. This year happens to fall within the 
poncxl of the invasion of Samudragupta. This fact asscc.ated with name 
of the Ganga era naturally suggests that the Ganga Kings of Ka .nga 
had started ih.s era to foster in their f am. ly the event that liberated 
them from the suzereignty of the kings of Ihshtapura. But Mr. Subba 
Raosays.“iftheGangas had been placed on the Kahnga throne by 
Samudragupta. they would have adopted the Gup a era datmg from 
319-20. A D. and they would not have ventured to start an independent 
era of their own”. But Kalinga was under the dominatoii of 
Pishthapura till A.D.349, when Samudragupta defeated the Pi^thapura 
Svam.datta a-.id made Kahnga an independent kingdom. Naturally 
the Gangas and their people would feel grateful to the victory that 
reheved them of the fore.gn yoke. What connection ^ 

the Gupta era? The Gupta era was started to commemorate the 
establishmept of the Gupta kingdom; and when this was started, Ka mg 
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was groaning under an alien government How can they have any 
regard for the Gupta era? The victory of Samudragupta enabled them 
to establish a Kingdom independent of any foreign King; it is but 
reasonable that they should venerate this event in their family by 
reckoning the time from the year when this event had happened. 

Mr, Rajaguru had an objection to associate the Ganga era 
with any victory. In editing the Tirlingi copper plate grant, (,7. A. 
H, i?. S. Vol. III. part I) he said that because the plate simply mentioned 
Pr ivardkamana rajya omitting v^jaya in the phrase, the Ganga era 
could not be connected to any victory. 

Let us now examine the history and the inscription of the plate 
on which Mr. Rajaguru based his objection. It is a single plate, the 
last of a set and was discovered at the bottom of a well. The inscrip, 
tion is full of mistakes. For example, 11. 4 and 5. Pnwardhamana 
rajya S amvaisora Sityn^ ashthariti/' 1 It ought to be Sawvaisara 
ashtha-siti. in correct Sanskrit. As it is written, it should be Sairwatsara 
^asilya^shta. But the scribe engraved it incorrectty. LI. 6 &. 7. Likhiia 
— mutktrnnam chMam BJ drucJuindra Sutnind VinayachamWd^ 3’ 

This Vinayachandra, son of Bhanuchandra is already known to 
the scholars of Kalinga history. He engraved three sets of copper plates. 

I. Urlam plates of Hastivarma, surnamed Rijasimha or 
Ranabhita [E.I. Vol. XVII. No. 19) dated in 80th year of the 
Ganga era. 

In 11. 23 and 24 it is said, *'idam ViTiayacharidr^jia Bhdnuchan- 
drasya silnund ^asanam Raja^iunhasya Ukhitam svamukhajfiayd/* 

II. Achyutapuram plates of Indravarma. surnamed Rajasimha 

{ibid, Vol. HI No. 20) dated in 87th year of the Ganga era. 

In 11. it is stated idam Vinayarkdndrdna Bhanuchandrasya 
siVnuna I sdsanarri Rajasimhasya Ukhitam sva'mikhajnayd.'' 

III. Parlakimidi plates of Indravarma, surnamed Rajasimha. 
(Bid, Ant, Vol. XVI. No 169.) dated 9 1st year of the same era. 

In it it is stated, ^^idani Vinayachandrena Bhdnuchandrasya 
sununa sasanavi Rajasimhasya Ukhitam Mvamukhajnaya. 

Let the readers observe how the Tirlingi sangle plate differs 
form these three sets which show that they are genuine because they 
were all written at the command of Rajasimha, a title common to Hasti- 
varma and his son Indravarma. This Tnlingi plate does not bear any 


4-1* Mr. Rajaguru’s reading ‘Pravardhamfira rfijya samvatsaravsya ashtfivirnsati’. 
In the very face of it ‘sanivatgarasya * being singular cannot exist. Secondly what 
he took to be ‘Sya’ is clearly ‘sitya’ c. f. Sa in Sunu in 1. 106 with the 8a 
in what be took to be , Sya’, The is the sign of over Sa. 

2. It was read Bhdnuchandrasya; but 1 do not find ‘sya’ in the facsimilie 

3, it Wa Bread as ‘noti c.f, ‘na’ here with *na’ under ‘sha’ in Krishna 1. 5, 
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Buch expression to show that it had the king’s approval Perhaps 
it was not engraved by Viuayachandra; it may be a spurious one. That 
may be the reason for it-^ abode at the bottom of a well Every one 
knows that unserv ’.cable art.clos and as are not to be used again or exposed 
to pubLc view are generally consigned lo depth of wells. No Kalinga 
copper-plate charter was tJl now d.scovered at the bottom of wells; 
and when they were d.scovered they were found strung together on an 
uncut ring the two ends of which were secured in lead soldering im- 
pressed with the royal seal. This s.nglo plate found in the debris taken 
out from the bottom "of a well '.ii T’.rKngi might have strayed away 
from its companions and h d itself in the well because it was conscious 
of its spuriousness. 


All the plates engraved by Vmayachandra, son of Bhanu- 
chandra give the era, * Pi-ai'cirf'hainivd Vijaija Bajija Smnvatsarniu’ 
The other plates: The Ch cacole plates of Tndravarma dated 128th year 
of the same era (Li J. Anl. XIIIJ the Purle plates of iliidravarma 
dated 137th year of the same era ( E\ I. Vol. XIV. No. 27); the second 
Chicacole grant of Tndravarma dated 136th year of the same era (Arch 
Sur, End Vol. IV. No 18): the TekkaM plates of Indravarma dated 154th 
year of the era (EJ. E, Vol. XVTTT. No. 31); the Chicacole plates of 
Devendravama dated I83rd year cf the same era {E. I. Vol. TIL No 23); 
the Slddhantam plates of Dever.dravarma dated 195th year of the era 
(S J. Vol. XT II. No 19); those and many others including the Santa 

Bomvali plates above reviewed, all. w.tli no exception mention the era 

in the same expression, tn such a case, how can it be denied that the 
era had no connection to any victory, becau.se the word rijoya’ is not 
given in the name of the era ment.Oiied ni a strayiplate, for the genuine- 
ne.ss of which there i.s no suffic.ent testimony. It may be the 
engraver’s mistake. Does such a m .stake offer an argument against 
a statement supported by a number of documents ? 


Now coming again to the grant which I undertook to review 
in this paper, there has been a controversial opinion wUh regard to the 

name of its donor. Some read ,t to be 

r 1 I Urivxrtv above that the Santa Bomvali 

It a;^ [iidravai-ma. Ft his been shown above tnai 

c fbrPtt sets issued by the laanga 

copper pl ito grant forms one of the thre j 

kings o the ea-ly part of the 4th century of their era. In all these 
mgs ot tne ea.iy j . which is the omission 

sets many scr.ptural ^^.^ten RojMvamma (Ala- 

of themed.al ra , e g. several such mistakes and 

manda plates). The present charter one f»r..rr,nnt 

a few of them may be cited here in support of that statement. 

I.. 9. Mr sanJMo “ 

JrmiM. L. 10. Prnurpnvanata U>v prahlpavanata-, L. 11. vjais written 
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differently in the same word: mafljanpunja-rafljita. L. 13. dakshnyo=* 
Sauryoddrya for ddkshinya= sauryauddrya. c. f. pu in rdjaputra (L. 19) 
with a in aneka (L. 9) and also with a in Anantavarma (L, 14). In LI- 
15 and 18 the name of the King is given as Srima- nandavarma. If it 
Were really Nandavarma, it should have been ^ Srima = nnandava7’ma' 
with the initial n of the name doubled. The scribe had no where 
omitted the conjunction of consonants. Since it is not doubled when the 
name is joined to Sriman, the name cannot be taken to be Nanda- 
varma. As in Kajeiidavarma of the Alamanda plates the medial r in 
'dra' is omitted. Moreover, Nandavarma is not a name commonly met 
with in the family of the Eastern Ganga Kings. The omission of d on 
the initial n of the name may be a clerical oversight. Therefore the 
name of the King is surely Indravarma son of Anantavarma. 

I may conclude this review with an apology for having gone 
into the details of the charters that have been already published. I did 
thisbeeausethisw.il in future induce ed.tors, including myself, to 
i)e more careful in handling not only the language and script, but also 
the dates of the grants of Eastern Gangas of Kahnga. I may take 
this opportunity to congratulate Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayana Huri 
Chandanadev, Rajah Bahadur of Tekkali and Mr. Satyanarayana Raja- 
guru of Parlakimidi for taking a keen interest to bring to light these 
copper plate grants. The h.story of Kalinga will be really enriched 
with information if the r.ch Zamindars of the distr.ct of Ganjam 
take genuine interest 1 ko the Rajah Sahebs of Tekkal. 



RUINS OF A BUDDHIST MONASTERY NEAR RAMPA-YARRAMRALEM 

Bhavara J V. Krishnarao, b. a., b. l., 

Yarjampalem or Rampa-Yarjampalem as it is usually called 
is a small Vxllage of little consequence lying about twenty miles from 
Rajahmundry, to the north. It is two nnles from Gokavaram, a flouri- 
shing Village situated on the road from Rajahmundry to Rampa-Cho- 
davaram, a place of some importance in the Agency on account of a 
rebellion that took place in middle of the last century. Yarrampalem 
can be reached by motor car or bus^s that are usually available 
throughout the year as far as Gokavaram and from that place by a 
bullock cart or on foot. About a mile from the village lies a small 
hxllock wh ch is of h.storical and archaeologieal Vnterest to us, sur- 
round by a range of low hdls :n a senn-circular from, looking like a 
horse-shoe, and facing the west. The hill, which is at the foot of this 
horse-shoe range is popularly called Panciavula - Metta or the hill 
of the Pandavas, by the inhabitants of the village. There is only 
a small zig-zig foot path leading to the lop of the hill along side of 
whxCh xS also ViSxble an old and thoroughly worn out flight of steps 
whxh are not used now. Near the hill, on every Saturday a sort of 
festival takes place and devotees come from the neighbourhood to make 
ollerings to the Pandava brothers creculously believing that hill to 
be at one time the abode of the Pandavas. 

When I was goii g from Gokavaram to another village my 
companion told me of the existence of interesting caves and their sanc- 
tity on the hxll of Yarrampalem which at once aroused my curiosity. 
I then turned towards that village and requested my friend to take 
me to the hJl. When I reached the foot of hill I discovered that its bottom 
was lately worked by seme quarry contractors for metal and building* 
stone and that some of the flight of steps leading to the summit of the 
hill destroyed as the edges were first dug out. When I reached the 
summit I enjoyed a pleasant surprise for my curiosity was fulfilled and 
suspicions confirmed. The rums on the hill clearly revealed the exis- 
tence of a Buddhist monastery formerly, but now completely destroyed 
probably by Nature partly and by human agency partly, and finally 
deserted by its pious occupants, several eenturies ago. 

Unfortunatly I had no camera with me then to take a few 
photographs of some of the interesting monuments on the hilL I shall| 
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however, try to give a brief and yet a detailed account of the anti- 
quites found on the hill for the ir.forniatiCn of these that are interested 
in generaland the Government Aichseolog.cal Department in particular, 
so that the latler may make further .nvest.gations and unearth some- 
things really important f rom the pomt of View of the hislonan and 
the archaeologist, and protect them frern further destruction. Since 
I saw the hill last, I am informed that seme of the vdlagers had taken 
keen interest in the monuments as I explained to them the historical 
interest they bear, and constructed a fl ght of steps to the top of the 
hill and carried out some slight repa rs to some of monuments out of a 
superstitious belief. 

The hill which is a small and narrow ridge with a flat summit, 
faces the west standing in the centre as it were in the horse-shoe range 
of hills commanding a picturesque panorama of view of the neighbour- 
hood for mdes together. As we cl.inh .t, from the west and reach the 
summit of the hill, five moiioLth mounds resembling r/r///o/;a.s are seen 
one behind the other, in a ’ow. These five mounds are ignorantly sup- 
prosed to be the seats of the five Paiidava brothers and thus the h.ll came 
to be called Pandavtila- Metia, The first mound from the west is almost 
destroyed by the stone-workers for taknig metal and building-stone and 
therefore scarcely visible. Qu.te recently, it is said to have been destro- 
yed and thrown down. The seconJ one .s m abetter state of preservation 
while the third one is partly broken owmg to a cleavage in the rock. 
The fourth and the fifth mounds are st ll ni a better condit.oii and can bo 
said to be intact. These existing mounds are about 4 feet high and 6 feet 
in diametre. Beyond them to the east are to be seen remains of a struc- 
ture evidently a hall or a vihara and further beyond, of another structure 
whiCh resembled a chaitya. Between the vihara and the chditya block 
on the one hand and the mounds on the other there is on lower level a 
flight of steps leading to a small c. stern measuring four feet deep and 
two feet wide which is said to have been till recently a perennial source 
of water supply. Only recently about ten years ago on account of a 
cleavage in the rock the water supply stopped as the water viens were 
evidently cut or diverted. Below this cistern containing the fountain 
there is a small square cave measuring 8 feet by 8 feet, in a lower leveb 
which was reached in olden days by a small flight of stone-built steps 
but now totally destroyed. Traces of the steps running from the foot of 
this cave right up to the foot of the vihara on the summit of the hill are 
st.ll faintly visible along the edge of the cistern. On the northern side 
of the hill correspondingly there is another cave of similar dimensions. 
From the foot of that cave, run a semi-circular flight of footsteps 
further downward, where on a lower level are three more caves* 
Commencing from the west, Caves Nos. 1 and ^ are the largest of all; they 
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measure roughly 15 feet by 15 feet and 8 feet in height. In the middle 
of these two caves there are large dagobas ornamented with belts and 
cut in beautiful white stone. The ceiling of these caves is cut in a 
concave shape so as to form a sort cf an umberella (chatra) for the 
dagoba. There are two small holes cut in the cuter wall of the caves 
on either side of the doorway, the purpose of which I could not guess. 
Between these two big caves hes a small cave, No. 3 whxch is partially 
destroyed. It is a small oi:e and has nothmg particularly attractive about 
it. Below, to the east of these caves there is large unfinished cave with a 
big crevice at the other end, large enough for a man to creep in to a 
distance. The ignorant vJlaq:ers beheve it to be an under-ground passage 
leading to Benares, through which the Paiidava brothers disappeared 
from the hill. The cave on account of its unfinished nature andlow roof 
is popularly called by the inhabitants cf the Village, ‘ weaver’s den I 
wanted to go into it and examine, but I was warned and prevented by 
guide who told me that sometimes wdd aUimals would be lurking 
there taking shelter frcm the heat of the sun. He told me of an instance 
when a wild boar sprang upon a man who attempted to go mto it and 
examine the other end of the crevice, and nearly killed h.m, I therefore 
desisted from making an attempt but satisfied myself by throwing a 
stone into the unfathomed depths of the cave wh.ch made a sound that 
revealed its hollowness. What it is, none were able to tell me and there 
is not one who had gone into it within living memory. On the summit 
of the bill huge bricks are still seen forming as it were the pavement for 
the Vihara that once stood there. The whole area may be dug up and 
some interesting finds discovered. 

On my way back to the Village I was iiifoimed by my guide 
that some ancient copper and geld coins were discovered by the people 
on the hill some time ago ai d that they were still available with some 
villagers who were wearing them as taLsmans. But dur.ng my short so- 
journ I could not obtain any such, but my guide prom sed to secure them 
for me in future. There are I am told certain class of persons inhabiting 
the village called Faiidava-dasas who on festive occasions get possesed 
of the Pandava brothers, to whom the ignorant folk give away any 
curious things they might discover on the hill or in its neighbourhood, 
however valuable they might be, lest the wrath of the gods might visit 
them for appropriating to themselves what is not theirs. I could not 
send for these people for I was not certain of their readiness to appear 
before me. 

From what is to be seen on the hill and in the neighbourhood 
I am inclined to believe the existence of a Buddhist monastery there at 
some time* The Vihara itself may be assigned to the fifth or the sixth 
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century of the Christian era but this is only tentative. There are reasons 
for believing that this BuddhxSt monastery was in a flourishing condition 
and the Buddhists of the neighbourhood used to flock to it for spiritual 
guidance, even as late as the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. The 
Velananti Choda viceroys of Andhradesa, under the Chalukya-Choda 
emperors of the souih during the eleventh, twelf th and thirteenth centuries, 
were some of them worshippers of Buddha as can be seen from their votive 
grants to Budc hadeva at Amaravati and other local records. Gokavaram 
wh.ch was or'ginally called Gonkavaram appears to have been built and 
cal led by some of the VelanautiChodas, amoiigst who we have many kings 
of the name of Gonkaraja or Gonka. Probably one of these Gonkas who 
was a buddhist founded the town cf Gokavaram after his own name 
and richly endowed the monastery near-by at ifarrampalem. 

There are similar caves and traces of Buddhist viharas and 
chaityas in other places, in the neighbourhood, notably at Kottapalli, 
four mdes frcm Gokavaram, and Korukonda eleven miles from 
Rajahmundry on the same road to Gokavaram and nine miles from 
Yarrampalem. The Korukonda monastery is v.sible from the Yarram- 
palem hill and vice-versa. On the Korukonda hAl which is situated at 
a distance of about a mile from the sacred h.ll of LaksJuninarasimha- 
su'amin whiCh is at the foot of the Villcge there are nearly five caves 
all of them partially destroyed leaving however traces of Pallava 
architecture here and there. All of them face the south and are 
therefore greatly exposed to wind and ram. A path from the caves 
leads us to the summit of the hill where there are remains of a big 
Chaitya built of brxck. This place, too, deserves excavation but my 
own belief is that this monastery was destroyed in the days of the 
revival of Brahmanical, advaitic and visishta-dvaitic cults during the 
eleventh, twelfth, ai.d thirteenth centuries of the Christian era, like 
the one on the top of Yarrampalem hA\, Probably Korukonda was 
originally a Buddhist centre and a place of pilgrimage till the i;3th century 
when it was converted into a centre of Vaishnavite cult and importance. 
In the fourteenth century the place was given greater prominence and 
sanctity by the then Reddi kings, Mummadi Nay aka and his brother 
Singaya Nayaka who embraced vaishnavisra and invited Parasara 
Bhatta VII. from Snrangam to Andhra country and their court at 
Korukonda and got the temple of Vishnu built on the steep hJl near 
the Village. It was probably at this period or a little earlier that the mo- 
nastery on the hill near Korukonda was demolished, its inmates driven 
their religion extirpated and vaishnavism established. I did not go 
go and see Kottapalli monstery where I am told there are small figures 
and statues as well as some paintings. Until I see them I cannot say 
whether my information is true. On the other side of the river Godavari, 
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in Kannapuram a village situated a few miles from Kovvur I am 
credibly informed cf the existeLce of a Lavja clibba which is at once 
suggestive of its Buddhist antiquity. These places therefore deserve 
careful study and investigation for they are landmarks in the relegious 
history of tho Andhras. The only discouraging feature of my visit 
t^ Yarrampalem and Korukonda is that I could not discover any old 
inscriptions m the locality ; I may be more fortunate if the Govern- 
ment Archaeologiacal Department carries out excavations in the 
sites marked by me. 



A PERSIAN FIRMAN OF HEJIRA 1146 (1733 A. D.) 

R. SUBBa RAO, M.A., L.T., 


The original Firman in Persian was obtained from the descen- 
dants of Yenugu Lakshmana Kavi, now living in Cocanada Taluq 
by Mr. Vissa Appa Rao, M. A., L. T. and a copy of the same with the 
translation was given to me for pubLcatiom 

SUBJECT MATTER OF THE FIRMAN 

The Firman was granted under the seal of Anwaruddin, his 
subordinate Rustumkhan, and the latter* s son Nuruddin Hussain Khan, 
to a certain Achanna Kulkarni in Hejxra 1145. Achanna submitted 
a petition to one Moinul Anam requesting the grant of lands excluded 
from paying revenue in the villages of certain Paraganas under the 
rule of the Nawabs. Achanna also desired to have a copy of the original 
Sanad dated 1146 Hejira. On considering the authenticity of the petitio- 
ner an order was made remitting the revenues of the lands in his possession 
granting a copy of the original and also certain lands given formerly to 
Antanna Kulkarni in the villages of Bikkcl, Ellore, and Sukkoor, in the 
Government of Rajahmundry by way of gift. This grant was made 
under the seal of Rustumkhan and Nuruddin Hussain Khan and Naib 
Anwaruddin Khan. 

HISTORY OF THE DECCAN DURING THE PERIOD 

On the fall of the great Empire of Aurangzeb, Godavary District 
formed a por'-ioa of the province of Golconda wh.ch was one of the 22 
Provti.ces composmg the SubJia of the Deccan. It was usurped by 
Kumurudd.n Asafjah I., aad the greatest of the NiZams who fixed 
h-S cap.tal at Hyderabad and showed nominal allegience to Delhi. 
Golcondacompr.sedilieNawabsh.ps of Arcot, Kurnool, Rajahmundry 
and Ch.cacole. The N.zam made Anwaruddm (father of Mohemmad Ali 
of theCarnat.c), the !^awab of the two latter districts. H.s administration 
was strong and severe. He was helped by an energetic subordinate 
Rustumkhan who ruled at Rajahmundry as Nawab. His iron rule is 
described by James Grant (See page 223 Godavari Dt. Gaz.):-- -“At 
length the memorable battle of Shuckerkerd in 1724 gave a transient 
repose to the Deccan and transferred in fact, though not in from, the 
severe. gnty of th.s great Kmb of Moghul Empire to Asafjah. Great 
were ibe benefits derived frorp the v.gour and integrity of Rustumkhan 
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who, from 1732 for seven years, ruled with the most ample delegated 
sway, at Rajahmundry with the other four Southern Provinces. 
There, the zamindars availed themselves of the surrounding distractions 
on the death of Aurangazeb to usurp the rights and feeble authority 
of their Mohammadan Superintendents. To correct these danger- 
ous abuses and restore the necessary forms of internal adminis- 
tration were the arduous tasks assigned to the new Jilladar; 
the conduct of the man so fully justifies the Nizam’s choice that even to 
this day it is held in general as an example worthy of imitation for 
necessary policy, considerable humanity, and rigid and universal justice. 
At the same time, as the zamindars defrauded the public treasury and as 
they squeezed, with the iron hand of oppression, the industrious husband- 
men and manufacturers, the first object of Rustumkhan’s government 
was a total extirpation of such merciless tyrants. Those who escaped 
the sword were proclaimed as traitors and a reward offered for 
their own, with their adherents’ heads. A sufficient number was soon 
collected to erect two of those shocking pyramidical monuments called 
‘Kullaminar*, near each of the provincial capitals, for one of which 
kind, the cruelty of Nadar Shah is held in Europe so justly in abhorance. 
The inhabitants in general feared and admired him and the severe admi- 
nistration of Rustumkhan which he now further distinguished by substi- 
tuting Amins or temporary collectors in the room of the refractory zamin 
dars was proverbial for exemplary excellence in the Northern Circars.” 

HISTORY OF THE DONORS 


Asaf jah ruled from 1724 to 1748 under the title of Nizam-ul-mulk 
as the independent viceroy at Hyderabad. He divided the Deecan. 
Subadary into 22 Paraganas of which Rajahmundry was one. He 
appointed Anwaruddin as Nawabof Rajahmundry and Chicacole Circars 
This Anwaruddin appointed a Turkish Officer working under him named 
Haji Hussain alias Rustumkhan as Nawab of Rajahmundry District 
and empowered him to collect the arrears of revenues from the zamm- 
dars of the Circars. Rustumkhan therefore resolved to enter on his duties 
which were unpleasant From the local ballad, the song of Rayaparaju, it 
appears that Rustum and his son Nuruddin were both formerly employed 
in Peddapur Estate under the Jagapathies or the Rulers of the Samas- 
thanam from the 15th Century. Owing to reasons of policy and ambi- 
tion Rustum left Peddapur, approached Nawab Anwaruddin for service 
and by pleasing him got himself raised to the Nawabship of Rajah- 
mundry which office he held from 1732 to 1739 A.D. He was a very firm, 
just, and hard task-master. The then condition of the Circars was 
chaotie. Civil strife among the zamindars and their oppression of the 
weak peasants and absence of all law and order were rampant. Under 
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those circumstances, Rustum had to discharge his duties and overcome 
very powerful enemies but this was naturally disliked by the Zamindarof 
Mogaliturru called Kalidindi Ramaraju and the Zamindar of Nuzvid 
called Rao Subbanna who joined their forces and fought twice with the 
Khan with a view to prevent him from establishing himself at Rajah- 
mundry. This was in 1734. The Mogaliturru Kaifiyat, a local record 
Collected by Mackenzie, states that when the Mogaliturru Zamindar failed 
to oppose Rustumkhan successfully he fled bag and baggage from the 
Estate. Along with the rulers of Nuzvid he reached Peddapur which 
was then ruled by a lady Ragamma (wife of Vatsavayi Jagapathiraju), 
who was the regent of her son Tinimaraju (1714 to 1734) and again 
attacked the Khan at Rajahmundry but in vain. This time they reached 
Pithapur, then under the rule of Rao Venkatakrishnarao. But the Khan 
getting scent of this, pursued them to Pithapur in 1735 and hence 
they, along with the ruler of Pithapur fled into Thotapally Agency 
to raise a rebellion with the help of Konda-Reddies. The Samalkot 
Koifiyat informs us that all except Butchanna, a relative of the 
Pithapur ruler died in the Agency while Butchanna was arrested 
and killed by the Khan. After gaining this victory, Rustum reached 
Peddapur with a v.ew to take revenge on its rulers who gave help to 
his enemies, the rulers of Mcgalituiru and Nuzvid. But knowing the 
strength of the fort and the d fficulties of seige-warfare, he had recourse 
to a Wily stratagem. The Kimmur Kaifiyat tells us that the Khan sent 
his own son Nuruddin Hussain who was a playmate and friend of the 
two minor Rajas of Peddapur, with a letter to Rangamma the 
queen mother in wh.ch he praised her just rule and the glories of the 
ancient and great estate and beggod her to sendher two sons for an inter- 
view with him so that the enjoyment of the estate may be permanently 
confirmed on them. The queen who confided in the innocent words of 
Nuruddin and who d.d not suspect any treachery sent her two sons 
Timmaraju and Balabhadraraju with only two or three attendants along 
with Nuruddin who really did not know the real mind of his own father. 
The interview was as brief and effective as it was tragical because the 
two young princes were soon burnt to death with boiling oil. The news 
reached the queen’s ears. Thinking that all was over and afraid of the 
consequences of thefall of the fort the whole harem made aJe/jowr. But 
the queen before her death managed to send away the infant son of her 
elder son, called Jagapathy, aged only 7 months from out of the fort 
through a trusted female Brahmin servant. The child was destined to 
reach his relative, the ruler of Vijayanagaram, Pusapati Vijayarama- 
raj but on the’very day the infant was detected and imprisoned at Pithapur- 
Rustumkhan after reducing the Peddapur fort and leaving a garrison there 
marched against Pithapur but there he was killed treacherously by his 
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own son Nuruddin Hussain Khanwhodid not Lke the cruel ways of his 
father. He also reported the event to Anv/aruddin who praised him for the 
deed a id conferred the Nawabship of Rajahmundry on him and even 
encouraged him to subdue the Ohicacole Circar. WhJe Nuruddin reached 
Chebrole on his way to Kahnga, the army of Vijayaramaraju of Vijaya- 
nagaram (the Rajah heard of the fall Peddapur fort and the imprisonment' 
of the royal infant at Pithapur) was upon h^m. The Pusapati Kaifiyet 
tells us that in the battle of Chebrole, Nuruddinkhan was killed and as a 
result the royal infant was saved and taken to Vijayanagar. But the 
Peddapur Estate which fell into Mohammadan hands for the first time 
in 1734 began to decline. 

Rustumkhan must be praised for his in.litary exploits, clever 
tactics and just and wise policy. He put down greedy zamindars but 
helped the poor cultivators. He replaced the former by Amins so that 
he might regularly get thetaxesdue. He gave grants of lands to poets vill- 
age officers, and other servants and the present Firman proves the same. 
The donee of this grant Atchanna Kulkarni was rewarded probably for 
his loyal and faithful services. Atchanna as well as Antanna referred 
to in the grant, seem to be related toLakshraanna or YenuguLakshmana 
Kavi who was a court-poet of the Peddapur rulers about this period. 
Rustum announed large rewards for the capture of rebels and conferred 
titles on such of the proprietors who readily pa.d their taxes and helped 
him with men and supplies. During his seven years of iron and bloody 
regime, the only black act was the treacherous killing of the Peddapur 
piinces. But this statement which is found in all the Kaifiyats or local 
records as well as the ballads is refuted by the following statement 
found in the Godavary District Gazetteer: — “The hue of descent (Pedda- 
pur) was unbroken till 1734 when the estate was ruled by Rangamma 
who was defeated near Peddapur by Rustumkhan tor helping the chiefs 
of Ellore, Mogaliturru and Pithapur.” 

ENGLISH TRASLATIoN OB’ THE EIrMaN. 

Servant of the Religious Code. 

Memorandum of Jil Haj Ist 1146 Hejn-a. 

The present and future Desmukhs, Despandyas, Tenants and 
Kulkarnis of the villages and parganas of Kaimoor, Bikkool, Ellore 
and Sukkur, in the Government of Rajahmundry, a province of Hydera- 
bad shall note that Atchanna Kulkarna has now submitted an application 
to Moinul Anam requesting the grant of the lands excluded from paying 
revenue, in the villages of the following Parganas as a means of earning 
hi8 livelihood. Hois expectant that a Sanad according to the original 
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Memorandum of 1146 Hejira be granted to him. After considering the 
authenticity of the affirmer of the record in the presence of Sulaiman 
Murad it shall be left to him as previously, i.e. in status quo; the revenue 
of the aforesaid lands as in the previous year shall be left for his 
expenses; the original of this copy shall be given to him. Enjoining 
emphasis, this matter as written above shall be carried into effect. 

Note: — From the environs of the town of Parapur the aforesaid 
pargana the first village shall be taken and given. Rupees 73 shall be 
taken and given. From the aforesaid village, he shall receive according 
to the memo, some lands given to Antanna Kulkarna, in the villages of 
Bikkol, Ellore and Sukkur in the Government of Rajahmundry by way 
of a gift being settled on Atchanna Kulkarna in accordance with the 
memo under the Seal of Rustumkhan and Nuruddin Hussain Khan, and 
Naib Anwaruddin Khan. He is expectant of favour and bounty that, 
conformable to the Sanad under the private seal, may be granted to him 
in this matter according to the orders. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRAHMINICAL HEIRARCHY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

S. BhimasankaraRao, b. a. 

Continued from pane 19 above 

IX 

Having traced the origin of the Brahmin helrarchy, let us 
advert to its growth in the subsequent ages. As ages advanced the 
worship of Gods assumed a more definite and fixed form and consisted 
of a five fold arrangement Viz. by Yajna, Avahana, Prardhanaj Stuti. 
Upasana, sacrifice, invocation, prayer, praise, and meditation, All 
these required special study and culture. The hotri of the Rigveda, 
was required to be conversant with the whole of it by heart, word 
for word. He must know the proper metre to employ in asking for 
particular blessings and eight different metres are used in the invoca- 
tion of gods. It became quite impossible for common worshippers to 
approach the Gods without the aid of the priests. It became an article 
of belief that if the hotris properly intoned the sacrificial hymns and 
uttered the prayers in proper metres, the result would be unfailing. 
The profound idea at the root of this conception was that the Universe 
was founded upon harmony. 

The Udgdtri^, the priests who chanted the SdmavMa hymns, 
had to sing in a musical tone and for this the invented the sdma gdna^ 
a song book, and numerous and elaborate rules have been devised for 
the music and intonation of the sacred vedic hymns in order to attain 
the highest rythm of harmony and melody. The 8th and 9th books 
of the BigvSda consist of invocations sung in praise of S6ma while 
it was pressed over, by the stones and as it flowed through the woolen 
Strainers into the jars in which it was ready to be offered to Gods on 
high, and to worshippers on earth. The art of fermentation was known 
to all the early races and chiefly, among the Iranians and Aryans, and 
the Soma or the Hovoma plant which grew in abundance on mount 
Mujavat, was considered to have powerful intoxicating qualities, in 
addition to having exhilarating unvi‘ 2 :ourating effects. This celebrated 
Qoma plant from which the celestial drink is extracted has been much 
praisedby vedic poets and has attained a third rank among vedic deities, 
Jadra and Ajfni beinjf the first and second The preparation of the 
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sacred drought, from soma was looked upon as a sacred cerniony, as 
a holy sacrifice for which a number of priests had to quality themselves 
in the work of extracting and fermenting the sacred juice and these 
soma offerings were made thrice daily and accompanied all public 
worship. 


There are about 460 hymns of Samaveda regarding Soma 
worship and though much spiritual edification could not be derived 
from them, yet the worshippers found plenty of sentiment in them 
to produce convivality and gratification of the senses and as a study 
of the ancient heroes daily life and religious worship, these soma 
hymns will always remain of great historical and social value. 

X 

As time passed on and ages advanced, these Aryans moved 
on towards the east and we come to the YajurvedxC times in which 
we find that the centre of vedic civilization has shifted from the Pun- 
jab in the north to the Madhyadesa, the present United Provinces 
and Oudh which were the Kosala and Videha provinces. Before these 
Aryans moved towards the Eastern territories, the Dravidian civiliza- 
tion had been prevailing to a larger extent and it contained many 
superstitous forms of religious worship and belief and the aboriginal 
tribes recognised these Dravidians, as the divinely appointed medium 
between the worshippers on earth and Gods on high. These Dravidians 
were looked upon with great respect and veneration by the aboriginal 
races, and a fatherly despotism both in Church and state was preva- 
lent among them. Gradually as the Aryan invaders came and settled 
down in occupation in these eastern countries, they had to come in 
conflict with this Dravidian civililization, some of whose features must 
necessarily creep into the Aryan system. The victorious Aryan invader 
became the inheritor of the Dravidian civilization to a large extent and 
perforce, he was obliged to copy and assimilate some of its main features. 
The old Aryan democratic system had to give place and make room for 
a fatherly despotism both in church and state. The Rigvedic poets and 
priests stepped into the place of those Dravidians and began to command 
respect and veieration from all ordinary folk. These Aryan bards and 
family priests became the spiritual and religious teachers while the 
Aryan chieftains became the secular despotic rulers. Owing to the 
intermixture of the Aryan and the Dravidians and consequent 
fusion of these two, the weaker of which had necessarily to succumb, 
and the stronger Aryan system gradually asserted itself, but it got 
entangled itself in many of the superstitions of the nomAryans. Instead 
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of freedom of worship and a commonwealth free from kingly oppression, 
they were compelled to continue, the patriarchal despotism in church and 
state. Instead of political equality, free from all caste restraints they 
had to adopt a fully developed caste system inherited from the Dravidians 
based upon races, blood and occupation with its iron rules of fixed stratas 
according to birth, which were looked upon as divine election, not to be 
tampered with, instituted by heaven for the regulation of the society. 
Instead of the vedic poet-priests, whose office could be filled by any one 
from the Tr.bes, who had the necessary gifts, the Aryan priesthood was 
now invested with supernatural sacredness ar.d confined to one caste 
which was looked upon as the only mediator and intercessor who had 
the influence with the unseen powers, the Brahmin, being conceived as 
the incarnation of the highest and through him only blessings could be 
received and evil spirits could be warded off. Instead of adhering to the 
early Aryan spiritual nature worship which was independent of a sacred 
caste, the public and private worship was now based upon elaborate 
rituals together with expensive animal and other sacrifices, which the 
priesthood alone was capable of performing. The priesthood composed 
of the Brahmins, who from generations inherited the spiritual attain- 
ments of the highest order, full of devotional and self-sacrificing spirt, 
were looked upon as God’s chosen representatives and vassals upon earth 
and grew in popular estimation and worth. The various superstitious 
forms of Dravidian worship had gradually crept their way into, and ab- 
sorbed the simple Aryan faith and had quite overshadowed it, it being found 
that the simple fire and elemental cult were no longer sufficient. A compli- 
cated system of rituaLstic ceremonies, having symbolical significances and 
thought, necessary to influence the powers on high, had to be introduced, 
and thus Yojurveda came into existence. With the elaboration of 
sacrificial rites, a new class of officiating priests called Adhvaryus who 
constructed the Altars, prepared the sacrificial services, killed the victims, 
lit the fire on the altar of sacrifice, poured out libations and d.d manual 
work, was ushered into existence and each priest should know by heart 
word for word, the part he had to play in the religious services with the 
euphonic rules, in modulated tones in a certain key, for reciting the 
invocations during the services so that there might be a correct perfor- 
mance of the sacrifices to the most trivial minutiae. Without this 
intimate knowledge no priest could officiate, and it became a settled con- 
vcition that there should not be slightest mistake in the performance of 
these sacrfficas as it would destroy their efficacy and redound back to the 
detriment of the sacrificer. The three cannonical texts of Rik, Soma^ 
Yajilrnshi, are known as Trayiveda or Triveda which were chiefly con- 
cerned With the sacrificial ceremonials in all their intri»'.acies. In the 
Rigveda, the Hotri (priest) recites the hymns of praise and prayer, in 
the Samaveda^ where tl^e Udgatri (priest) chants the soma hymns with 
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drink offerings, in the Yojurveda the Adhvaryu (priest) intonates the 
incantations and prayers in modulated tones. By the time of Yojurveda, 
the fusion between Aryan and Dravidian races has been far advanced, 
so much so, that many of the relgious notions and practices of the latter 
were incorporated with the primitive Aryan faith which led to the 
growth of the whole sacrificial and cerenomial system with all its com- 
plications, in all the smallest items of which, the greatest weight was 
laid. Fourteen kinds of sacrifices from ordinary Agnihotra which every 
grihasta had to maintain, to Agiiistoina, Poundarika and Chayana have 
been devised. The non-aryans had various forms of worship such as 
Phallic, Totemestic or animal worship. The phallic is sex worship or 
what we call, Devipuja. Totemistic worship is that of animals such as 
goat bull, cow, serpent &c. Besides these, they had a tutelary guardian- 
worship and ancestor-worship and the worship of a number of spirits 
who throng in heaven, earth, sea, rivers, and wells which have to be 
appeased. Every village had its presiding deity, the graniadevata which 
had to be worshipped. Plants, such as Tulasi, Kusa, Bilava are consi- 
dered sacred and are worshipped. In addition to these there are female 
tutelary deities who preside over epidemic deceases such as plague, 
cholera and small-pox, which are attributed to evil spirits whose influ- 
ence must be warded off by appropriate sacrifices and offerings. It wil 
therefore be seen that priesthood became absolutely necessary to the 
common people who had sincere and implicit faith in the performance 
of these various kinds of worship and sacrifice, and believed to be necessary 
for human hapiness, progress and their very existence. It was an article 
of implicit belief among all ordinary people, that the due performance of 
the various sacrificial rites and ceremonies would certainly please the 
gods who would shower their choicest blessings on mankind, and thus 
the power of the priest gradually increased and his influence over the 
populace had become very great In as much as the propitiatory sacri- 
ficial services have been considered to be all important, the energies of 
the priesthood and the people were almost exclusively devoted in the 
direction of these ritualistic practices. 

It was further thought that by proper repeating of the mystic 
formulae i.e. mantras, there would be abundant rain, good crops, health, 
wealth and victory, and this must be done by the priesthood. Even in the 
Rigvedic times we notice the worship of the rain god, Parjanya in a 
number of hymns. The priesthood was in great requisition in every 
family, for no sooner a person is born than oblations must be offered to 
Gkxis. From birth to death, every step in life is accompanied by religious 
services. No other country in the world has been so much under the 
power of the sacerdotalism as India* 
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Next the Aiharuxina Veda^ introduces us to another kind of 
beliefa and practices, for it deals with charms, spells^ curses, astrology, 
witchcraft and demon-worshop and contains a series of formulae and 
prescriptions regarding them. The Atharvan Angiras deals with charms 
and astrology and Bhrugu Angiras deals with the spells etc. All thia 
has been taken from the Dravidian system and the Aryan priesthood 
beoame experts in utilising the same for the general public. It will 
thus be seen that the simple Aryan faith andcustom has become greatly 
complicated, as times went on, by the incorporation of the religious 
practices and beliefs of the non-Aryans which required the intercession 
of the priesthood, whoi became absolutely necessary to all people. This 
therefore accounts for the growth of the power and influence of the 
Brahmin Priesthood 

The salient teaching of the Atharvana veda consists of secret 
formulae and mystic rites and imprecations to ward off diseases, 
noxious animals, wizards, demons, dangerous foes, and bodily ailments 
and it contains many mantras. It was believed that humanity is sub- 
ject to the many ills caused by unseen powers and evil spirits 
and can only be dealt with effectively by mystic formulae and rites 
with mantras, A mantram is a charm or spell supposed to cause 
destruction of all evil forces and malignant spirits. An Atharvati 
prrieet was* believed to be capable of rendering great service to the 
people by causing the overthrow and destruction of all enemies of 
mankind. The 19th hymn of the 3rd book of Atharvana veda indicates 
the position of the royal chaplain, the purohii. It is there said that 
purohit fortifies the kingdom of the princes, augments their energy 
and valour, breaking the arms of their enemies, by his mantras and 
oblations and that with his prayer, he destroys his enemies and blesses 
the country with prosperity. These priests who possessed these 
supernatural powers are called yatuinddh, who to a large extent con- 
ducted these social, domestic and tribal practices. It is not possible to 
describe the various kinds of spells, charms, and incantations mentioned 
in the Atharvana mda in the brief compass of this paper. Suffice it 
only to say that it had greatly augmented the »power and influence of 
the priesthood. 


XII 

• 

Having considered the origin and growth of the Brahnainical 
Heirarchy in ancient India, let us advert as to how they developed^ and 
coQsolidated'their power and influence which they ao(tuired< by dint of 
thw inteUeotual abiUtf awd en»gy\ andhatrfchay^ suooeede^in carrying 

4 
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out their ambitious project of erecting a spiritual empire over India. The 
Brahmanical priesthood has been sharply criticised for superstition, 
idolatory and ignorance. It has been’said that the Brahmin was respon- 
sible for all its prevalence. But the critics failed to take note of the 
fact that the Aryan priesthood were only a handful of men compared to 
the millions of the aboriginal races and Dravidians who formed the bulk 
of population and among grosser forms of superstition as beliefs, religious 
practices and inhuman customs prevailed. Modern Historical Research 
tends to show that at the time when the Aryans colonised and made 
settlements and spread themselves in India, the Dravidian civilization 
was in full swing with various religious faiths connected with gloomy, 
revolting and bloody rites of devil, serpent and other degrading worships, 
The difficulty of the Aryan priesthood was to convert them gradually 
into their own spiritual faith and it must be borne in mind that what 
goes by the name of Hinduism is a fusion of the Aryan faith with 
sundry Dravidian and Aborgines’ faith. The missionary offorts of the 
Aryan priesthood went a long way to stop many of the grossest cus- 
toms then current, and were not without practical results. The Aryan 
priesthood could not, all at once, enforce their higher spiritual culture 
and faith among the Dravidian and aborginal masses and they at- 
tempted to secure their willing acceptance from the latter, by persuasive 
methods and so they proceeded upon lines of least resistance and on 
the principle of wise tolerance. They knew full well that religious 
beliefs consisting of gross supersitions inheritedf rom generations could 
not be so easily changed even for a higher and for a purer faith. The 
oriental is the child of custom and clings to it with an amazing tena- 
city and consequently the Brahmin priesthood showed their wisdom 
and moderation by acting upon the slower and more effectual method 
of compromise and were content to leave many things as they were, 
and as time went on, they succeeded in reforming their faith and 
practices. The Brahmin priesthood, deeply conscious of its higher 
spiritual faith, desired to establish a theocracy in India to be substi- 
tuted for the various corrupt religious systems of the Dravidian and 
aboriginal races. The Aryan rishis in the plentitude of their higher 
spiritual wisdom conceived that the only true solution to bring peace* 
holiness and happiness down upon a sin-stricken world, is the establish- 
ment of a wide spiritual empire and it has been their pious aspira- 
tion all through. They realised that oneness in everything, pertaining 
to religious and civil life without any uncertainity was laid down by 
divinity in Heaven. They also saw that Theocracy, t|ie spiritual empire 
over the souls of men was the only true solution of the world’s 
problem, as it would unify and draw all nations and tribes into one vast 
community with one king in heaven and earth, one government, 
faitb, one ideal, one systein of laws, for all high and low, onq 
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revelation of all truth to all men, one cast 3 of devout self sacri- 
ficing souls to promulgate God’s ordinances upo^n earth and present 
the people s prayers, praises and sacrifices. Tiiis splendid ideal has 
been transformed into an actual reality by the wise, far-seeing Aryan 
Brahmin rishis who built the social structure upon three fundamental 
principles, viz. religion, family life, and fixed livelihoods for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare and hapiness of all people. With 
regard to religion, first, with wonderful skill and labour and with 
a just appreciation of the needs of humanity, the devout Aryan 
priesthood constructed a system, in which religion permeated the 
whole social, family and personal life of the people down to the 
minutest details, all under the supervision and control of Brahmins, 
who were the promulgators of the Divine Ordinances and who were 
specially fore-ordained for this purpose from eternity, to devoto 
themselves to these sacred duties. In no other country in the world, 
has the religious spirit sunk so deeply and operated upon the whole 
so beneficially and so unceasingly, for thousands of years as in 
India, atfecting profoundly the whole life, customs, usages and 
views of the Aryan nation. Much honour and reverence is there- 
fore due to the Aryan Brahmin priesthood who struck the right 
key note to all human life in their efforts, to establish a well- 
ordered peaceful and permanent society by founding it upon religion. 
It is this foundation that ordinarily impells a Hindu to pursue a 
.right course of conduct, and refrains him from doing misdeeds and 
wicked actions. Needless to say it has become quite a national 
characteristic, though we are taunted now and then that we Hindus 
are nothing but religious and it has become a part and parcel of 
our very nature and is looked upon as a great asset of our national 
life. 


XIII 

Next comes the family life. The whole Aryan social system 
has been built upon the solid foundation of a well regulated and 
united family life. There is no nation on earth where family ties 
and affections are so close and intense. A hindu is bound to provide 
not only for his wife and children but for all his needy relations, 
who may be driven to seek his shelter. Although it is a great 
drain upon his resources, it is looked upon as a sacred duty and 
a religious privilqge. Several generations of old and young, live in 
a hindu home. Further he had to perform yearly sacrifices and 
ceremonies to provide for the spiritual nourishment of three gene- 
rations proceeding him. Thus the head of a hindu family had a 
real responsibility. The Hindu family is thus very intense in its 
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ijoys and sorrows, it has acquired a sdeep significance and is looked 
upon as a religious sacrament of the most solemn kind. The family 
life begun upon the earth is co ntinued in their eyes for ever, in 
a man’s future existence. The past, present, and future are all linked 
in one unbroken family chain, which stretches from earth to heaven, 
from time to eternity. It was owing to this view-point that the 
Hindu nation, in spite of all convulsions it has been subject to for 
ages, in spite of dynasties risi; g and fallii g, everything changing 
around it, maintains in its humble and simple family life, an un- 
broken front towards the world. 

For this the Brahmin priesthood had to be thanked and ho- 
noured. Bishop Caldwell, a European missionary who resided for many 
years in India and who had a closer acquaintance with ’Hindu mari- 
ners and customs, gives the following unstinted testimony with regard 
to the family virtues of the Hi; ans. “I admire their temperance, 
patience, gentleness, courtesy. I admire their care of their relatives 
to the farthest Iremoved, and I admire the primaeval work of their 
village system and their social system.’’ 

XIV 

The third foundation upon which the Brahmins built their 
spiritual empire is the much abused caste system, parcelling out soc>3ty 
in difinite occupations. In those early ages it worked wonderfully 
well whether looked upon from a national and political point of view, 
or simply from a social and utilitarian point of view. This caste 
system or social strata which is probably the chief reason for the sta- 
bility of Indian society arose out of the three elements, namely 
distinctions of nationality, of livelihood, and those arising from pure 
merits. In those early ages, caste system was looked upon more or 
less as a trade-guild or trade-union, and has proved in the past 
to be of enormous national value to the state. Each caste- 
guild ensures ithe proper training for its own special craft, 
makes its own rules for the conduct of its busines, regulates the supply 
and output, and fixes prices on co-operative or joint system allowing 
none of its members to starve, creating .good feeling and comradarie 
by feasts and social gatherings, providing a salutary check upon the 
conduct of the individuals composing it by inflicting severest social 
penalty for the transgression of its rules, and lastly promoting industry 
and teaching self-sacrifice for vts welfare and progress. Oaste rales 
have become part and parcel ^f the very religion of a hiadu, stiay they 
have become its very essence. ‘These rules infiuence whole his 
life and conduct, and to violate the law of caste is* ooBoidered oven 
as ahenious sin, as they are considered identical with iiDWaA4 
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The caste system has restrained vice and prevented pauperism 
tending to contentment and less harassment from the absence of 
competition, which being regulated by the guilds, made society 
orderly and progressive. In India every trade, every profession, 
every guild, every ‘tribe, every clan had drifted into a caste, the 
members of which have their own special objects of worship, 
selected from the hindu pantheon and exclusively act together and 
exclvsively marry into their own caste. Thus a solidity is given 
to all sorts of men, hence the old natural elements of society have 
been preserved under the influence of the caste in extraordinary 
completeness along with ancient institutions and ideas. Every caste 
community formed itself into a republic and was believed to be a 
part and parcel of Theocracy, in which God’s laws promulgated by 
the Brahmin Heirarchy are the statute book of the nation; and it 
’appealed to the religious sense of the people. The underlying truth 
which guided the Brahmins, was that the inequalities found in all 
human society have their counterpart in the constitution of the Universe 
itself. It was seen by them that there exists an eternal unchan- 
geble relation of mutual dependence between all things in cosmos. 
It is asserted that the division of society into castes was obviously 
part of Gods plan of regular gradation and mutual help. Nature 
is seen to work on division of labour. To reach perfection, nature 
resorts to specialization of work and introduces variety in humanity 
whether in bodily forms or mental gifts. Some are born to rule, having 
the capacity to organise and rule, others have little brains, while ‘some 
others had brawny arms^ that make capital servants but caanot 
rise higher. Some develop minds of meditative oast, others are 
practical and so in endless combinations. Hence the Brahmins 
taught that the solidarity of mankind does not mean the equality 
of man but that humanity is an organism and that the head rules the 
body. These inequalities of the humanity have been explained by the 
ikeory of species as it obtains in the lower creation. They argued that 
as there are species in the animal kingdom such as horse, cow, buffaHo 
and other animals which are all four footed beasts and have 
other things in common, yet in their essentials belong to different 
species which can never breed together nor have things in 
odflinton, so likewise in human society. Both in the animal 
and humam kingdoms the principle of species acts universally 
and utieeasingly. From this they inferred that it was impossiUe f or the 
fair^kinned and high spirited Aryan to assoomte with the flat-nosed and 
thick-lipped Aborigines, who revelled in degracHng practices, with 
repulsive appecwrances who must neoessily belong to a different species 
than tba4i of their w They thought that they were of two different 
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species showing a wide, impassable gulf. Tlie-ce Brahmins in their 
patriotism and relig.ous fervour sacrificed everything for their ideal of 
social and religious purity as well as to their pride of blood, for purity 
of caste could only be preseved by purity of blood, and the most obvious 
way of preserving this was by preventing iutermirriage and family 
intercourse as also prohibiting the sharing of fooi aid living with other 
castes. The Brahmins deeply impressed by this belief of species being 
found in humanity as in the lower creation, unflinchingly applied it 
rigidly to the whole of the caste system in their Theocracy. Seeing 
that each caste belonged to a different species, no caste could marry 
into another and there resulted \n a vast number of independent orga- 
nised social groups, each religiously keeping to itself. One way of 
solving the caste system was by the theory of species and another 
was the theory of succession, i. e. gifts and abilities descended to the 
children in strict succession as did the property, land and other things « 
This conception arose from the notion held everywhere in those ages, 
that by. confirming a trade to one family from one generation to 
another, the acquired tendencies and apLitudes would descend to each 
succeeding race and there would be better progress of humanity. 

XV 

The Brahmins lastly based their caste system upon birth 
which means in election based upon merits, for in whatever caste 
a man is born into, to this he must belong till his deati. It was 
pointed out that man’s past, present and future existence are one 
complete whole, and must not be judged from a fragmentary part. 
This life constitutes one of the many lakhs of lives which man 
had to undergo on the mundane existence. If it is asked why 
one was not born a brahmin, but in a lower caste, their reply is that 
a man’s entrance into this life, in a particular caste was not done by 
divine favour at all but on the basis of strictest justice and on the 
merits of his own deeds {Karma Phala)» It was in fact a case of 
merit pure and simple and this merit again rested with the man 
himself, for as he lived in this present probation so would his future 
caste be selected for him. It all depends upon his own character 
and life and conduct in this life. If he conducts himself properly, 
his next birth must necessarily be into a higher plane of life and 
so on until he reaches the Brahmin caste. Therefore, they say that 
there is every encouragement for every faithful hindu in the divinely 
appointed caste system, no room for jealousy or despair. To be born 
in a particular caste did not seem to be a matter of vital importance 
in a spiritual sense, and it was accepted with perfect cheerfulness, 
iow as it mi^ht be, as it would last only a short time In the eternity, 
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and the wise thing was to prepare by pious living and becoming 
fit to advance into higher caste in the next transmigration of the 
soul The present life was considered only as a fleeting existence 
and consequently a man’s aim in this life must be, to so work himself 
up as to deserve a higher life in the next one. In the Biblical 
expression of the Christian apostle, St. Paul, the Brahmin would say, 
“Let every man abide in his calling wherein he was calledi” 
(1. Corinthians VII.20). Other nations in antiquity introduced Theo- 
cracy into the world but none of them survived today except the 
Brahmin Theocracy, inspired and directed by the Aryan Brahmin 
rishis of old, and all other Theocracies have been swept away 
in the ocean of time. They assert that the civil and religious life 
of a nation placed under their charge in this system of Theocracy 
would be infinitely superior to and richer than any «other, devised by 
the wit of man. 

Let me not be understood as playing the role of an apologist 
of the caste system. The function of the historian is simply to 
trace out the origin, growth and development of institutions and 
their underlying ideals but not to pronounce verdicts. Although to 
our modern eyes, caste may appear to be an anochronism in the 
20th century and anti-national and anti-social, yet we must recognise 
that originally it originated in religious, social and still more in 
racial necessity, and itiis its vindication and the explanation for its 
astonishing permanence. By guarding the purity of their blood 
and by not marrying into lower castes, the Brahmins pre- 
served their higher spiritual civilisation and proved that they were 
by birth and breeding the ordained priests of Heavens true intel- 
lectual aristocracy. A Brahmin^ still values the inheritance of his 
father too much to imperil it lightly. Indeed all down the stream 
of Indian History there has been wise and spiritually minded men 
among the Brahmins who were poets, philosophers, priests and 
devotees. 

XVI 

Next after the vedi« period, we come to the period of 
BrahamanaSy Upamshads and Sutra literature. These include and 
consist of the oldest explanations of the ritualistic sacrifices, the 
oldest traditional narratives, the oldest philosophical speculations, 
and represent the extraordinary intellectual activity of the Aryan Brah- 
min Heirarchy and indicate their thirst for knowledge and their ambition 
to utilise it for mankind. At every centre of Brahminism there were schools 
for imparting inetrqctipa ip tl^e sacred texts and general and special 
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kBOwledgQ' From these intellectual nurseries, trained Brahmins, 
want forth to siuead their influence and learning and to act a» 
priests, advisers and councillors of kings and became leaders of 
intellectual thought and knowledge in the whole of India. The 
voluminous TJpanishadic literature of the Aryan Brahmin rishia 
represents the acme of the highest philosophical thought, to 
which human mind can soar, and has not so far been excelled 
by any other system of thought, either ancient or modern, in 
regard the ultimate problems of life. How to reach the absolute, 
to prove the infinite from the finite, to prove the self of man 
as part of the highest self of Brahman, to find unity in diversity, to 
know the nature of things, to solve the question of man’s destiny to 
explain the origin of the world and the mystery of life, how to 
get rid of. pain and sorrow and release him from the shackles of birth 
and death, and such kind of abstruse metaphysical problems have 
been propounded and tackled with. The philosophy of the Upanishads 
still hdds the undisputed field among the greatest thinkers of the 
world and it has elicited the greatest encomium from Dr. Schopenhaur 
the great German savant, that it was his solace of life. Its 
fundamental doctrine expressed in the celebrated dictum Tatvamasi 
the unity of all being which constitute the Universe has been still 
regarded as unassailable in the field of speculative thought, an(] 
little did those great Aryan thinkers, the Brahmin rishis of old, 
rich in their spiritual wisdom, think that they should become 
teachers of the whole humanity in subsequent ages and stamp 
these thoughts upon succeeding generations for more than three 
thousand years. 


XVII 

Next the large extent of the sutra literature regulating the 
national, social, and religious life reveals the highest intellectul activity 
of the Brahmin Heirarchy, which to this day commands the unques- 
tioned allegiance of all Hindus. There are manuals or text books of 
ritualistic ceremonies, domestic rites, and laws according to which 
mankind had to conduct themselves in all worldly concerns. The Kalpa 
sulms, relating to all ritual, the GrvAya sutras, relating to all family 
life anditha Dharma sutra relating to all laws are still followed,, though 
nc^fin their entirety by all the Hindus. These lay down precise and 
C0D(U8A> rules in nemonical aphorisms, for the constitution of the 
Hindassoeialt andlreligious fabric, the due co-ordination of the different 
ordfocs of! society and the regulation of domestic and family life. The 
wht^eooial and religious life in India is based upon them and the 
rulMnooiitaioQd therein are implioitl^ (^eyed andioUowed eren a| the 
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present day. The whole social system is then enforced by sanctions 
preserved by customs, guarded by rites, consecrated by religious associa- 
tion and is thus able to maintain itself for centuries, without oblite- 
ration. No praise is too little for the Brahmin authors of this sutTa 
literature, (A.svalayana, Apastamba, and Gobila,) which still endures 
to this day. In the department of law, the Brahmins occupied a high 
position as law-givers and Manavadharma Sdatra, Ydjflavalkya smriti 
and Pardsara smriti justify such a claim. In the region of politics 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra and Sukranitisdra attest to their intellectual 

«r 

superiority, genius and administrative talent. The system of education 
devised by them is also highly efficient containing as it does six courses 
of study silcsha, kalpd, chandas, Nirukta, Vijalcarana and Jyotisha. 

They comprise a variety of subjects, and great attention is attached in 
imparting instruction to the public. Siksha is phonetics with pronun- 
ciation and accent so necessary for all vedic study and any apasvara 
is regarded as taking the student to hell. Kalpd deals with the ritua- 
listic ceremonial. Vykarana led to the development of Sanskrit lang- 
uage in its great copiousness and refinement and so it became the repository 
of all Hindu laws, customs and creeds. Nirukta is philology and etymology. 
The chandas or prosody is a study of vital importance from the vedic 
point of view. The Brahmin priests attached a great religious meaning 
to the use of metres and consequently they invented the seven notes of 
music in the invocation of Gods, during sacrifices. This idea arose from 
the astrological conception that the seven worlds which constitute the 
cosmos were arranged with the aid of metres ; hence the harmony of 
spheres. The sacred metre of the Aryan Brahmin ris/ns is the Gayatri 
containing thrice eight syllables and other metres are Tristubh, Anstuhh, 
Jagati, Pankti, Buhati and Virija The last branch of study is Astronomy 
including Astrology (Jydtisha) dealing with the movements of heavenly 
bodies and their influence on human affairs. It was necessary to study 

Geometry in connection with the measurements of sacrificial areas 
and the building up of altars for the performance of Yojna. The 

three chief altars, Ahavaniya, Garhapatya and Dakshinagni must be 
constructed in square, round and rectangular shapes. Greatest care 
was taken in the construction, and every thing in divine service was 
arranged to give satisfaction to the Gods. The learned Aryans who 
realised all unity of knowledge made no distinction between various 
branches, such as religion, philosophy and science, which are based on 
Vedas, the treasure-house of divine knowledge. The intellectual acti- 
vity of the Brahmins gave India a learned language for all higher 
branches of study, a fixed form of Government, an organised social 
system, an elaborate religious system, embracing tl^e minutest part of 
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life and living, legal codes, a highly philosophical system and ethical 
maxims of unsurpassed sublimity, 

XVIII 

We have up till now traced the origin and sketched the 
growth and development of the Brahmin Heirarchy in Ancient 
India down to the period of Brahmana literature. When we come 
to the Epic limes, we find that the Brahmin priesthood has not 
yet attained the superior position and they were still next to the 
Kshatriya Aristocracy which represented the royal power. The 
principal political development of epic age was the gradual con- 
solidation of the small tribal confederations which characterised the 
vedic period into considerable states ruled by hereditary dynasties 
and the institution of kingship was greatly strengthened. A strong 
central government was found necessary to enforce social laws 
and prevent the country from drifting into anarchy. By the Epic 
period the Aryan state had acquired a fully developed constitution 
and the royal pnrohit or chaplain became the first minister of the 
crown, being the chief spiritual adviser of the sovereign, who 
should be learned in the Vedas and versed in the mantras compe- 
tent both to curse and bless, who should be a man of great strength 
of character and strict morals, who should be thoroughly conver- 
sant with politics and diplomacy and who should know the science 
of archery and should be the master of military arms and tactics. 
The Brahmin thus became the real power behind the throne and 
gradually became the custodian of the Aryan tradition and culture 
and the Brahmin Asram/i developed into a university town where 
all the youth of the twice born classes went for instruction. 

The Aitareya Brahmana and Satapatha Brahmana give us 
many important historical facts with regard to the social and 
political developments of the Aryan constitution. It has already 
been said that the Epic period is one of great political expansion 
during which a profound fusion of the various tribes and races 
went on and it is also a period of great geographical expansion 
and social consolidation. The consciousness cf the Aryans had 
already begun to awaken to a sense of justice and responsibility 
to the vast non-Aryan population. Priests lent their paternity to 
the non-Aryan iribes aaid the kings afforded protection to the new 
members of the growing community by taking a vow that they 
would protect them from all wrongs at the time of Rajasilya. The 
geographical extension, coupled with the racial enrichment reacted 
inevitably on the political constitution of the people. In the Epic 
period the king becan^e the centre of all national life. The Rajamlya 
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is a popular rite of anointing a king. The Vajapeya shows its 
popular character in the importance which it ascribes to the chariot 
races, and Asvamedha is the elaboration of both. The inauguration 
of these rites and sacrifices testify to the profound originality of 
the Brahmin rishts and indicates a political concentration of the 
isolated tribal chieftains around a great chief in the face of a 
common danger and the Aitareya Brahma na says that those who 
had no king, had no success in battle arajata. There had 

been many sharp conflicts between the spii4tual power of the 
Brahmin and the temporal power of the king. The Brahmin 
demanded the purification of the sovereignty before conceding the 
right of guiding the destinies of the people. 'The kings :.had to 
submit to the discipline and to perform certain ceremonies land take 
some oaths at the time of Raja.^iiya, The mantras as well as the 
oaths pronounced at the time of consecration of the kings shows 
that he was not irresponsible and without control but subject to popular 
will, as expressed in the polili«5al and social Samitis and Sabha^‘i 
More effective was the control resulting from the spiritual power of 
the Brahmin purohit who proved to be the surest, safest and easily 
accessible protector of the people. The charge against the Brahmin 

priest that he oppressed the people is eniiiely false historically. On the 
other hand he was a better guide and a great fiiend of the people 
and acted as a powerful check against the inroads of the Royalty on 
commonality. The brahman ical ascendency was a great moral force 
in society. It is remarkable that the priests considered it to be a 
principle to court poverty and generally to renounce wealth and rank. 
It is on account of that high spiritual communism that Brahmins 
maintained a great social influence among the people for centuries 
together. The ritualistic symbolism connected with consecration of a 
king has developed many Hindu political terms and has a clear signi- 
ficance from an ethical point of view. The spiritual power represen- 
ted by the Brahmin priests acted as a check on the moral character 
of the king and kept him straight in the path of right duty aud it 
naturally exercised a considerable influence on the constitutional evo- 
lution in Ancient India. 

Dr. Keith says that the Vedic Purohit is the fore-runner of 
the Brahmin statesman who from time to time has shown conspicuous 
ability in the management of affairs and there is no reason to doubt 
that a Visvamitra or a Vasisfiha was a most important element in the 
early vedic realm. Politics, religion and sociology are not watertight 
compartments in the ancient Aryan state and are not disassociated 
from each other. Each acted and reacted upon each other and have 
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grown up together without being separated f rom each other. Thus 
the ancient Aryan State is essentially a religious Socio-political 
state. 


XIX 

Thus we find that in the epic times the Brahmin priesthood 
acquired a great political importance and the influence of the 
Brahmin intellectual aristocracy both politically and socially had 
greatly increased. The Brahmins who were experts in sacrificial 
lore and respected by the people as religious teachers, challenged 
the supremacy of the Kshatriyas who were the military and political 
leaders on the ground that the discipline of mind and body which 
was a fundamental principle of Aryan Philosophy was an indispensi- 
ble element of success in war and politics as it was for the spiritual 
development of those who sought divine truth. Thus the Brahmin 
University developed into a school of Arms and Military Tactics and 
Political Science and thus we find all the heroes of Mahabharata 
being trained by Brahmin instructors like Dronacharya andKripacharya 
in their Asrama* Such was the predominent position which the 
Brahmin Heirarchy had attained during the Epic times down to the 
birth of Buddha and the dawn of Buddhism. In the next article we 
will follow the fortunes of this Brahmin piiesthood and describe how 
the Brahmin Heirarchy has fallen on evil days to be supplanted by 
the Buddhist saiigha and Buddhist Bikshus and how again during the 
Gupta period it regained its lost supremacy. 


2o b(‘ Continued, 



SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE KAKATIYAS. 

M. Rama Rao, b.a. (hons.) 

The Kakatiya period is of paramount interest to the History of 
India in general and that of the Andhras in particular. It follows 
the Vengi period of Andhra glory and precedes that of the Vijaya- 
nagar period. Having its origin in the comparatively small District 
of the Sabbi Sayira, the stream of Kakatiya glory and expansion, 
spread to the neighbouring lands and soon engulfed the whole of the 
region lying between the Malaya mountain in the north, Conjeevaram 
in the south, Kalyan in the west and the sea on the east. The 
interest of the period is manysided. Apart from the economic, social 
cultural and religious conditions of the Kakatiya period, a great deal 
of interest lies in the dynastic history and the family relations of the 
Kakatiyas. 

The first point that deserves our attention is whether the 
Kakatiyas were Kshatriijas or not. This point was discussed at length 
in the pages of the Journal of the Telugu Academy by Messrs. J. 
Ramiah Pantulu and V. Niladriraju. 1 I would only mention their 
respective arguments in brief. Mr. Ramiah Pantulu argues that the 
Kakatiyas were not kshatriyas and that they never belonged to any 
of the two prominent vamsas and quotes some verses from Vidya- 
natha’s Prataparadri y a in support of his view. ^ He also contends 
that the dynasty had professed enemity with kshatriya rulers I'f the 
time.^ Mr. Raju answers this contention, saying that there were 
many dynasties which belonged neither to the solar nor to the lunar 
race, but were still mentioned in the Puranas as kshatriyas of great 
repute.4 The Kakatiyas might be one such family. Further the 
contention that they had conflicts with kshatriyas is answered by the 

1 Journ. Teh Aod. X. p. 216 

PratapariidriyAm 

& Ibid- 

4 The Chaidya Varasa to which belonged Nala and the Haihaya Vadsa to which 
b^lonijed Kartavirya. 
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argument that the Kakatiyas were great empire -builderg and as such 
came into conflict with minor kshatrya chieftains, without prejudice 
to the kshatriya ancestors of either the conqueror or the conquered. 
Again Mr. Raju adduces direct evidence from the Prataparudriya 
itself to prove that the Kakatiyas were ksliatriyas and that Vidyanatha 
intended to represent them as such.5 The mythical oiigin of the 
Kakatiyas is the next point at issue. Mr. Ramiah contends that the 
non-human origin of the Kakatiyas lends support to his view. ^ While 
Mr. Razu gives a figurative interpretation of it and further supports 
his view by stating that the above mythical origin is common to many 
ruling chiefs of the present day.< His other contention that the 
Kakatiyas must have been kshatriyas because many modern ruling 
families claim connection with them is more speculatory. On the 
whole, the arguments against the contention that they were kshatriyas 
seem to be more weighty than those in favour of it. 

An investigation as to what race the Kakatiyas belonged to 
throws further light on the above discussion. There are two theories 
with regard to the race or vamm of the Kakatiyas. One is that they 
belonged to the Solar race and is based upon the inscriptions of Gana- 
patideva. The Ekamranatha temple pillar inscription of the time of 
Ganapati which was erected by Samanta Bhoja, one of his ministers ^ 
gives the pedigree of the Kakatiyas and mentions the Sun, Manu, 
Sagara, Bhagiratha, Rama and in that line Betama, Prola, Rudra 
and Mahad^va. The Mfitupalli 9 and Takhal’ inscriptions of 
the time of the same king confirm this list and add the names of 
some other kings of the solar race and those of Karikala and Dur- 
jaya. However convincing these evidences might be, they are all 
subject to one serious criticism. This Solar ancestry is peculiar to 
the inscriptions of Ganapati alone. Neither the inscriptions of his 
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Kaluvacheru grant of Quean Anitalli 

The Mandapati and Uppalapati families have this legend as their family origirt 
&nd reject the as an etablei 


6 Ind. Ant. XXI p. 197 
e Ep. Ind. XII. p. 188 

10 Arch. Series No. 4.» 1919* See Also Ekasilanagara vrittantam* 
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predecessors nor those of his successors mention a sirnilar lineage. 
There is no reason to show why Ganapati alone should be parti- 
cular about this point and why the others should neglect it. Further, 
there is an inconsistency even in the inscriptions of Ganapatideva 
himself. It is only the inscriptions that were made after his conquest 
of the Chola chiefs of the coast, that bear this solar pedigree and mot 
others. Thus, this double inconsistency disproves the truth of this 
argument. 

In direct contrast to the above theory, the Kakaliyas are 
represented to be kings of the lunar race and this view is based upon 
tradition and mythology. Traditional accounts recorded in the Local 
Records 11 and literature mostly based upon them agree in saying that 
the Kakatiyas were the descendants of Madhavavarman of the 
lunar race. Again some of the communal histoi-xes also state 
that a certain ‘Karna Raja was born in lunar race and that of h;s 
family came the Kakaiiya king Prataparudra 12. Further, the 
Danttisvaram inscription of Raja Dikpaladeva connects the Kaka- 
tiyas with the lunar race of kings. 1^ But all these evidences, are 
open to criticism. It must be noted, at the outset, that the tradi- 
tional part of the evidence comes into conflict with the more reliable 
epigraphical evidence. Secondly, it has the serious drawback of con- 
taining subsequent reconstruction of earlier t.mes and hence is bound 
to have many interpolations and inventions. The literature mentioned 
is open to the same critic.sm, being based upon tradition mostly. 
The story of Madhavavarman has not yet been established by 
reliable evidence of any sort. The communal histories are equally 
liable to exaggeration. The argument based upon the Dantesvaram 
inscription may be dismissed thus. Ganapatideva had no male 
issue. He had two' 'daughters, the elder one he ^treated as his son 
and even called her Rudradeva. By dint of this fiction, she is 
made to belong to her father’s family and inherit his pedigree, 
though she was married to a chieftain of anothePrace. Apparently 
she also had no issue and in her turn, adopted her grandson Pra- 
taparudra as her son. Thus, Prataparudra who in the ordinary course 
should have belonged to his father’s race, now continued in the Kakatiya 
line with the Kakatiya pedigree. His father was a chief of the lunar 
race. Hence Annamadeva, brother of Prataparudra, remained in 
his father’s family, i.e. the lunar race. The fact of Prataparudya’s 
adoption in no way effaces the lineage of his father and brother, 

11 Soraadevarajiyam. 

1 % Durvasa deviyam 

JS Inscriptions from the Qastar s^te and Ep. Ind, IX, P. 163. 
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nor does the lunar lineage of Annamadeva and his father effect 
PratS^parudra after his adoption. Hence, the claim of the Dant^s- 
varam inscription which assigns the Kakatiyas to the lunar race 
on the basis of the relation between Annamadeva and Pratapa- 
rudra, does not hold good. Further, Annamadeva and his successor 
Raja Dikpaladeva could style themselves as Kakatiyas only in the 
remotest sense of the term. 14 

At this juncture, it is important to note another view 
which seems to embody all the above discussion and to decide the 
whole contention 'in an emphatic manner. VidyS-natha, in this 
Prataparudriyam clearly states in his book that the Kakatiyas 
belonged neither to the solar nor the lunar races. 15 It is even said 
that they vanquished members of the above two races. In wri- 
ting the Prataparudriyam the poet’s professed intention was the 
glorification of his patron and his family. If there was the sligh- 
test * claim on the part of his patron, to kshafriya descent or to 
either of the two leading races, Vidyanatha would have mentioned 
it in Bis book. On the other hand, he seems to scrupulously avoid 
assigning the Kakatiyas definitely to any particular caste or race 
and only calls them as belonging to an ''atyarM- 

ndukula'* 


If, then, the Kakatiyas were not kshatriyas and did not 
belong either to the solar or the lunar races, who else were they?. 
The association of their family with the names of Karikala and 
Durjaya gives us some clue. Those inscriptions of Ganapati which 
gave a S^olar origin to the Kakatiyas' also mention that they were 
of the race of Durjaya.18 There are many other local families 
who call themselves in the like manner. They were, it is clearly 
stated, rulers of the fourth caste. The Kondapadumati chief, 
Buddharaja, and the Maharnaiidalesvara Narabaya were Durjayas. 18 

14 The commentator of the Prataparudriya defines the term Kakatiya thus: — 

It is only in this sense i.e. as a devotee of the goddess Kakati, thatAnnainadeva 
can be called a kakatiya. 

znA' 6 Prataparudriyam. 

TSsSp 

17 The Motupalli and Pakhal incri|itioas. 

J8 Bp. Ind. YI. p, 268 an4 269 
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The chagi chiefs of Gudimetla were also of the same race.19 Thus, if 
the Kakatiyas were of ^^urjayakula, they must also be of the fourth 
caste, as other members were. This view is strengthened by relia- 
ble evidence. The Vaddaman inscription of Malyala Gundaya Dan- 
danatha’s wife, removes all doubt as to the origin of the Kaka- 
tiyas and lays down definitely that they were of the fouith caste.^O 

There is plenty of reliable information which throws further 
light on the above point, especially as to the particular sect of the 
fourth caste to which Kakatiyas belonged. Their family relations 
are our first guide. A Tripurantakam inscription 21 states that 
Ganapati’s sister Melambika married Vakkadimalla Rudra, second 
son of Buddharaja, '"Lord of the Natavadi Vishaya\ The same 
relation is established by another inscription from Bezwada 22 in 
which Rudra is called (brother-in-law) of Ganapati. This 

Natavadi Rudra states that he belonged to the fourth caste. Ganapati’s 
daughter Ganapamba was given in marriage to the Kcta chief 
Beta of Amaravati. who was of the fourth caste.23 Kota Ketall, 
whose mother Sabbamba was the sister of Gonka III of Velanandu, 
had five Queens and all of them belonged to the petty local families. 
Two unpublished records from Amaravati give the names of these 
queens, and among them mention Nagama, of the family of Kakati. 
Thus, the fact that the Kakatiyas had matrimonial relations with 
the contemporary Kamma chiefs, proves that they were also mem- 
bers of the same caste. They were ksliatriyas only in name and 
as far as they were a ruling fam.ly. In fact, they never observed 
any of the vedic rituals, that were essential for Aryan-kshatriyas. 
Like the many Durjaya families among whom they had their 
relatives, the Kakatiyas also wore born of the feet of Vishnu. 

Another point of interest is that the Kakatiyas were 
originally Reddis. An inscription in the temple of Naganatha in 
Dakshinapadu recording a gift of the village of Chennuru mentions 
a son of Prataparudra, whose name ends with “ Reddi”. There is 

19 A. R. C, Nos. 253 & 257 of 1889 

21 A. R- C. No. 204 of 1904, 

22 Ep. Ind. VI. P. 159 

23 Ibid, Vol. VI P, »4 
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further epigraphic evidence to show that there was a son of 
Prataparudra, by name Juttaya lenka Gonka Reddi, who was ruling 
his father’s dominions as viceroy. Thus, it would not be far 
wrong to conclude with the celebrated Historian of the Andhras,24 
that the Kakatiyas were originally JReddis and later became 
Kammas, having contracted matrimonial relations with the chieftains 
of that sect. It is essential, however, to note that almost till the 
close df Prataparudras TFs reign vhese were no serious and prohibi- 
tive distinctions among the various sub-divisions of the fourth caste. 
Towards the close of the reign inter-oommunal and inter-sectarian 
troubles arose ^^5 and there were largely responsible for the fall of 
the Kakatiyas. 

So much for the origin of the Kakatiyas. It is said above 
that the Kakatiya rulers of Warangal had many relatives among 
the chieftains of Kammanadu. What is more interesting about them 
is that they had matrimonial relations even with the higher castes, 
the Brahmins. Induluri Annayamantri a famous minister andreknowned 
general under Rudramba and Prataparudra II. married Ruyyamma 
the second daughter of the Kakatiya empress, Rudramadevi (Rudradeva)* 

The discovery of the Prabandha *^Sirayogamr(i* has brought to 
light many remarkable points and revealed startling information with 
regard to the Kakatiyas and their contemporaries. In the first place, 
we are told that the Induluri family were hereditary ministers at 
the court of Warangal for many generations and wielded much 
influence.26 Secondly, it is clear that the Kolani family was iden- 
tical with the Induluri family. The hook startles us when it says 
that Induluri Anna was not really a son of Peda Gannayya and 
a cousin of Rudra known by the surname of Kolani, as is till now 
current, but owed his orig.n to Sivadevayya. 27 

24 History of the Andhraa (Telugu) Vol. II. P. 148 

25 Ekasilaiiagara vrittantani (Telugu) 

26 The Kakatiya rulers and their respective ministers from the Induluri family as 

given in the Sivayogasara were as follows — 

Prola Nanagaurya 

Prataparudra I) Peda Mallana 
J Pina Mallana 

Ganapati Somana Mantri 

Manma Ganapati Raju 

Rudramba > Induluri Anna 
) Kolani Eudra 

Prataparudra II) Induluri Anna 
) Kolani Rudra 

7140 SMbbashi. Oct. 1927 pp 26, 27 
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There is another point of great interest brought to light by the 
Sivayogasara^ The Kakatiya king Ganapati had no male issue but only 
daughters. One of them, Rudramba was treated as a son. Evidently she 
also had no issue and hence adopted her grandson Prataparudra, who 
was the son of Mummadamma her first daughter. Who the father 
of this grandson of hers was> is not diefinitly known. Now, the 
Sivayogasara throws much new light on this poiot. In the first 
place its casts a doubt as to the relation between Rudramba and her 
first daughter, Mummadamba. Mummadamma is said to have been 
treated by the Queen as her own daughter.28 In fact, they were 
not mother and daughter. There is a tradition wh.ch states the same 
thing. It is said that a girl called Mummaaamma was brought to 
Warangal as bride to Rudradeva Maharaja alias Rudramba, that on 
the discovery of the latter’s sex, the girl felt sorry and as a recom- 
pense was married to an illustrious person. Prataparudra 29 is said 
to have been the fru.t of that union. The S vayogasara co: firms 
the statement that Mummadamma was not the natural daughter of 
Rudramba. Secondly the book also confisons what Vidyanatha says 
about the parentage of Prataparudra*^^. Mahadeva and Mu- 
mmadamma are said to be his father and mother. The celebrated 
Historian of the Andhras, Mr. Chilukuri Virabhadra Rao, identifies this 
Mahadeva with the Mahadeva Chakravarti o( Niravadyapura or 
Nidadavolu, who ruled between S. S. 1318 — 1333. 

One more point may be noted before I conclude. The opi- 
nion at present current, is tliat Prataparudra succeeded to the Kaka- 
tiya throne on account of his adoption by his grandmother. The exact 
date of his accession and of the death of Rudramba are not yet 
known. They are only tentatively fixed by the inscriptions till now dis- 
covered. Thus, there seens to be a mystery about this. Siva yoga 

Sara again comes to our rescue and reveals new fixcts. The theory 
of Prataparudra’s peaceful succession to the throne seems to be un- 
tenable. It is said that he ‘‘assumed the burden of the kingdom by 
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29 History of tho Andhras (Tolugu) Vol. II. r. 323 
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himself and bore it along. This denotes something unusual. In 
the light of this, the traditional accounts that voice the same version 
seem to deserve some credit. It is said that Prasadaditya Nayadu 
a general of the Kakatiya Queen, killed her for her having foiled 
Mummadamma and proclaimed Pratapamdra as the ruler. It is not, 
however, safe to rely entirely upon thi#, in the absence of any reli- 
able evidence in support of it. 

Thus the Kakatiya period seems to be of very great importance 
and interest. The fact that its had till now been neglected and that 
startling changes are being brought to light, shows how much more 
is yet to be done with regard to tins important dynasty of the 
Deccan. The religious and social revolutions that took place at this 
t.me, the great building activity and the economic organisation o^ 
those centuries are only some of the many points of interest connec- 
ted with the Kakatiyas. Each of them deserves special and detailed 
treatment and consideration. 
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THE JEALOUS STEP-MOTHER. 

(A FOLK TALE OF CHHATTISGARH.) 

L. P. Pandeya SARMA. 

Ill the evening, when the sun has long gone down and 
darkness enveloped the whole world the mistress of the house 
calls her playing children to their supper. No sooner they hear her 
voice, then they all run with the fulness of joy crying aloud 
“Mama, Mama, one good tale! Only one! if not more.” It is here 
that mothers find the secret of sweetening the supper and imparting 
moral instructions to their beloved sons and daughters and plant 
the seed of true judgment, and love of du.y and self -sacrifice in 
their innocent minds. It is here that they learn to love their religion 
and country and to shun all that destroys manliness and robs men 
of their true character. Here is a story of this kind. 

One upon a time thre lived a king who was very fond 
of his wife. One day the queen said to him, “My lord ! I have one 
boon to ask. If your Highness is pleased to grant me the boon, 
I will ask, otherwise not.” To this the king replied “My love, all 
my property, my kingdom, these mansions and above all, this body 
too are yours. Be pleased to ask any boon you hke.” The queen 
said, “If your beloved queen Suvitri, who is now standing before 

you dies, let not your Highness marry a second wife as your 

Highness already has three beautiful sons.” 

The king very gladly granted the boon and enquired what 
made her ask such a boon. The queen then replied “Close to our 
palace there is a nest of a pair of beautiful sparrows, which had 
given birth to a pair of beautiful young ones. I used to go daily 
to the upper part of the palace and see them all gathered chat- 
ting away happily. One day the female sparrow was unfortu- 
nately, to the greast sorrow, of her young ones, killed by a wicked 
man. The male-sparrow then was sorry to lose his wife. He 
however took enough care of his little ones. After some days, the 

male sparrow took another mate. This new comer was, now, in 

charge of the young sparrows. All of a sudden two days after 
the arrival of the new wife of the sparrow, I found the birdies 
dead. Then I sent my maid-servant to fetch them. Accordingly 
they were brought to me. My lord! what do you think! Did they 
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die a natural death? No, no. It was the fruit of the marriage of 
a second- wife. I saw two little thorny fru.ts stuck to their gullets 
which their jealous step mother had given them to eat. It is 
because of this, my Lord 1 I have asked such a boon ” On hearing 
this the king became very glad and praised h;s wife much. 

Days went by and at one time. Queen Savitri fell sick 
and died a premature death. Great sorrow prevailed in the royal 
family and in the kingdom. But in course of t.me, this sorrow 
was lessened and the prime minister and other h.gh officials and 
merchants of the capital city approached the king and requsted 
him earnestly thus. “O lord! your royal palace is now nothing 
but a wilderness. May it sound well in your Highness’ ear to 
marry a second wife, whose presence shall make the royal palace 
as well as us all, possessed of a good mistress.” The king had 
in the meantime forgotten the boon which he had given to his 
deceased wife. His mind had changed and accordingly made up his mind 
to marry a second wife. Every preparation was ordered and on 
the day fixed, the wedding procession started with great pomp to 
the bride’s house, with men and women dressed in gay colours 
and rich garmants and with the sweet music of San kha. The t^ir was 
filled with noises of trumpets, drums etc. Dancers, jugglers, wrestlers, and 
swordsmen were performing their feats cleverly and merrily. The 
city was illuminated and the people were delighted to see fire-works. 
The family priests of the royal house were chanting the holy Vedio 
hymns, and bards were pleasing the king by praising him highly. 

The three sons of the king maintained perfect order. In 
a short time the precession reached the bride’s place. There, to 
their great surprise they found another king, who hud come with 
a great army to marry the same bride whom Ram Smgh wanted 
to marry. When Ram Singh saw this he was incensed with rage 
and ordered his sons to attack that king. A great battle was fought. 
Ram Singh won the day and his enemy tied. Thereafter the marri- 
age took place and the precession with the new queen returned 
gloriously to the capital. 

All went on well for some time and the king and the 
queen lived happily. But the new queen was jealous of the three 
princes, whom she thought would be the "‘chief causes of troubles 
to her children. She said to herself ♦ '*On the death of my husband 
the throne will be seized by the eldest prince, and- he, I am sUto 
will appoint his younger brother as prime minister and his youngest 
brother as commander-in-chief of his army. My sons and daughters 
will be counted as nobody and they shall have to bo at tho ontiro 
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mercy of these three brothers for their livelihood. They will be 
ordered to do menial work and treated contemptuously by the royal 
family. Fie on me, if I live to see niy sons so degraded. I will 
work anyhow the ruin Of the three princes and have them mur- 
dered before my husband’s death.” Thus she thought and waited 
impatiently for a Chance for the fulfilment of her bloody intention. 

The king whom Ram Singh had defeated and driven out, 
was meditating upon a revenge and collecting armies to invade 
Ram Singh’s kingdom. When thiS news reached Ram Singh’s ears 
he became very much troubled and knew not what to do. His sons 
then told him not to be afraid of that and that they decided to take 
care of the capital city by night. They, then, resolved to guard 
the city each for every four hours. The eldest prince guarded the 
city first for four hours and then did the younger prince and so on. It 
was now the turn of the youngest prince. While guarding the 
city he found a fox yelping near the gate of the king’s palace. 

The coming of a fox into any town or city is a very unlucky 
sign for it is feared that misfortunes would befall the town or city 
and all therein. The prince approached the fox and drew his sword 
to kill it. But the fox humbly said to the prince, in human voice. 
“Dear prince! Don’t consider that I am yelping out of any evil in- 
tention but I am expressing my sorrow for the ilhfate of our beloved 
king, in whose kingdom we live happily and peacefully. The king 
will be bitten by a venomous snake today at 4 A.M. If you can save 
your father, then hurry up to his sleeping chamber and do what you 
can for him.” Hearing this the prince was horror-struck and he 
directly went to his father’s sleeping room, where the king and his 
step-mother had fallen into heavy slumber. The night was on the 
wane, so the candle was giving but a feeble light. The prince saw 
a large snake coming down from the ceiling of the room. He instantly 
out it into many parts. While cutting it a drop of blood fell on the 
breast of his step-mother, the new queen. Then he was at his wits 
end as to how the poisonous drop of blood should be taken out* He 
said to himself, “If I take it out with my hand it is a sin, also if 
by fcot, it IS a sin. Great God!. It is going to be morning. Help 
me ” Iti the meantime an idea struck his mind and he wrapped his 
handkerchief manyfold round his tongue and licked up the drop of 
blood. In the course of doing this his step-mother awoke and saw that 
her youngest step-son was standing before her. Seeing that his step-, 
mother awoke the prince began to tremble with fear, and at once ran 
away ffom the king’s sleeping room. 
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The jealous queen who was waiting for an opportunity to 
ruin the prince said to the king “My lord! What! Are you asleep | 
Whose wife am I? Yours or your son’s ? My lord 1 Your youngest son 
was just now here and was on the point of touching my breast* Is 
he then your son ? Fie upon you, if you call such a vicious brute 
your son! Lord! If that wicked i>ri nee’s head be not cut off early in 
the morning I shall commit sucide.” 

On hearing this the king burnt With rage but his wife would 
not be satisfied until she had taken a promise from the king that he 
would send the head of his wicked son before sunrise. The king soon 
went to the court and ordered his minister to cut off his youngest son’s 
head before it was sunrise. The minister was under-struck to hear 
the king’s order. But a king’s order must be obeyed. He, accordingly 
went to arrest the youngest prince who had taken shelter in the house 
of his eldest brother. When the eldest prince saw that the king had 
ordered ^the minister to behead his youngest brother he earnestly re- 
quested the minister to delay the bloody act for half an hour only, 
and he hurried to his father. His father seeing him come, asked why 
he had come. To this the prince replied, “It :is the duty of a king to 
find out before punishing a man, whether he is really guilty or not. 
Otherwise it would be like the story of a prostitute and her parrot.” 

“ What do you mean by this ?” asked the king. The prince, 
then began thus. “Once upon a time there lived a prostitute in a certain 
city. She had a beautiful parrot which she loved more than her 
life. On one occassiori the parrot expressed h.s desire to perform 
BarunUSnana, in the Ganges and asked leave of the prostitute for it. 
After a great deal of yea and nay the prostitute reluctantly yielded. 
Then the parrot requested her to bind a nut to his wing so that he 
may offer the nut to mother Ganga. This done, the parrot set out 
upon his journey and reached Prayag at night fall. Early at 4 A. M. 
he got up and went to the Samgam the sacred place where the Gangas 
the Jamuna and the Sarsawati meet and after performing the bath 
offered the nut to mother Ganga. Mather. Ganga was so pleased at 
th(S. parrot’s doing that she in return gave him one Amrita fruit and 
blessed him much. The faithful bird did not think it proper to eat 
up the fruit but he said to himself “ I must give this fruit to my 
mother the prostitute who always takes care of me and with whom 
I live happily and well.” So thinking he flew away and reached home 
in the evening. He gave the fruit to his mother and related all 
about it. The prostitute was glad beyond measure and thanked the 
parrot very much. They than took their supper and went to beds. At 
night the prostitute thought that it would qot be better if she alone 
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ate the fruit and so planted it. And in course of time it grew to 
be a tree and bore fruit. One night a ripe ifruit fell from the 
tree which was unfortunately licked by a poisonous snake and had 
become mortal. In the morning the prostitute saw the fruit and 
brought it home with great delight. She cut it with a knife and 
when she was on the point of eating it, a dog thin and sickly 
looking, happened to come before her. She threw a bit to the 
dog. The dog ate it and instantly fell down senseless on the ground and 
died. The prostitute got very angry and thought that the faithless 
parrot had wanted to kill her by giving her a poisonous fruit to eat. 
Thus in a fit of anger she got hold of it and threw it into the fire that was 
blazing hard by in a hearth. The poor parrot was thus cruelly killed 
and reduced to ashes. The prostitute then made it known in the city 
that the newly planted tree in her garden was a Kal tree and that 
none should eat its fruit. 

In the same city there lived a blacksmith who had two wives, 
one a concubine and another married. He used to love his concubine 
very much but he hated and punished severly the other. His married 
wife was thus compelled to lead a very wretched life ; she was or- 
dered to do menial work, to clean the cow dung and to make it into 
cakes. She was not given sufficient food and clothing and was 
greatly rebuked. On the very night when our parrot was killed, she 
was beaten severely by her husband and was driven out of the house. 
She then being hopeless of her life made up her mind to eat the Kal 
fruit and free .herself from all trouble. So she went secretly 
to »the prostitute’s house and after plucking one fruit ate it 
there, and came out of her house expecting that her death was at 
hand. The long night rolled on but she perceived new changes in 
her, quite contrary to what she had thought of. When it was morning 
the people ^of the city were wonderstruck to see the great 
change in her. She had become a young woman of peerless beauty. 
On being asked she said ” I ate at night the Kal fruit. Instead 
of proving fatal it has brought such a wonderful change in me.” 
The people then began to say that the prostitute’s Kal tree is the 
Arnrita tree and the prostitute unknowingly killed her greatest 
benefactor the parrot. When the prostitute heard this she began 
to cry. 


In the meantime, the second prince appeared before the 
king and said, “ It is the duty of a king to find out before puni- 
shing a man whether he U really guilty or not. Otherwise it 
would be like the story of a King and his hawk, 

7 
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“What do you mean by this?” asked Ram Singh The second 
prince then began. “ In time immemorial none can say when, 
there lived a king who had a beautiful hawk. He was very fond 
of going ahunting and took great interest in it. One day he went 
out to hunt with his courtiers and his favourate hawk to a dense 
forest. As it was a very Sultry day the king felt very thirsty 
and asked his courtiers to bring water to quench his thirst. His 
courtiers ran here and there in search of water but could not get it 
anywhere. The king’s favouiite hawk seeing his master in great 
distress flew up into the sky to see whether there was any tank or 
pool close by but saw neither a tank, nor a rill nor any pool of 
water. One of the king’s courtiers who was looking out for water 
saw some drops of water f alii ng-from a tree. Hejtook them for rain 
water, made a glass of leaves anJ began to catch the falling 
drops. It was not water but the fangs of a large snake. When 
the glass of leaves was filled with the liquid, he brought it to the 
king. The king was dying with thirst. When he saw the supposed 
water “he ran towards the man who was bringing it. He hastily 
took the glass from him and was on the point of drinking it, 
when the hawk fell on the glass and the liquid ^flowed down. The 
king ii a rage caught hold of it and killed it. Afterwards he him- 
self went with the mxn to the spot, whence his courtier had brought the 
glass filled with water and there saw drops of water falling 
from the top of a tree. He then more closely saw what it was 
and was horrified to find a poisonous snake seated 'on the top 
of that tree. He then, bitterly lamented the death of his dear 
hawk which saved his Lfe. 

The king then asked both his sons what they wanted. 
The two princes requested their father that before cutting oT the 
head of the youngest prince he (the king) ’ should tell them the 
cause for so severe a punishment. Hearing this the king sent for 
the prince. In no time the third prince with the minister appeared 
before the king and sail, “ Having eyes he is blind, having ears 
he is deaf, having wisdom he is 'devoid of wisdom, who ever without 
deliberation and decision as to what the cause of an effect is, does 
something rashly without looking to its consequence, such a man 
repents after-wards and suffers the same fate as that of a Mohomedan 
and his dog.” The king havmg heard thus blushed and said, “What 
do you mean by this?” The prince then began. “Long long ago 
there lived a Mahomedan merchant, who had a very faithful dog. 
Once when he was on his pilgrimage he fell short of money.. 
As he was in pressing need of money to meet his demands he 
went to a Hindu merchant and borrowed 1000 rupees from hiip on 
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condition of paying the money back within three months and left 
his dog as a security with the Hindu merchant. The Mahomedan 
took the money and went his way while the Hindu kept the dog 

with him. Days went by and one night some thieves entered the 

Hindu merchant’s house and stole away many articles, jewels, orna- 
ments, rich clot-hes and vessels. The thieves hid many of the stolen 
properties in the middle of a tank so that none could know the 
fact. Though the merchant and the members of his family did not 
know at all what had happened at night yet the faithful dog had 
watched the movements of the thieves and what they had done. In 
the morning when the members of the merchant’s family woke up 
they saw that the thieves had totally ruined them by stealing all 
their holdings. The merchant bitterly lamented this strange irony of 
fate and reported the matter to the poLce. The police officers 

tried their best to find out who the thieves were but ail their 

attempts ended in smoke. At last they marked the dog often going 
and coming to and from the tank barking in such a way as to say that 
he knew some thing about the thieves. Two men were asked to 
follow the dog who led them to the tank where the thieves had 
hidden the stolen properties. The dog ran into the tank, swam 
to its middle and returned. This he did many times. Some men who 
watched it then understood whac the dog meant and consequently all 
the stolen things were one by one taken out and were given to 
their owner. The merchant’s joy knew no bounds when he got back his 
lost wealth and jewels. He became vary much pleased with the dog, 
that did a great service to him. He wrote a letter to the Maho- 
medan gentleman that in recognition of the valuable services of 
his dog he gave gratis the money lent. He bound that letter to 
the dog’s neck and let it go. The dog who was very wise and 

sagacious made his way home. He scarcely travelled ten miles 

from the city when he saw his master coming and ran 
towards him with great glee. The Mahomedan was returning to pay 
his creditor. He espied the dog from a distance and said to himself^ 
Ahl the faithless creature, whom I kept as security did not act 

according to my direction. To-day is the appointed day to repay 

the money. If he had but stayed for one day more I would have 

been true to my word. But now the Hindu merchant would call 

me a liar. Fie upon me, if I keep this wretched dog”. When the 

dog approached near he drew his sword and in a fit of anger cut 

him into. two. Afterwards he saw a piece of paper bound to his 
neck wherein he read every thing and then began to repent. 

Hearing this, Ram Sing blushed into a struggling feeling of 
ihame and an^er and asked what the prince meant by that. The 
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youngest prince then said, “ Late at night when I went on my 
patrol, I found a fox yelping near the royal gate. Thinking it a bad 
omen, I went out to kill it. But then the fox requested me and said, 
“Dear prince, I am expressing my sorrow for the ill-luck of our 
beloved king, your father; who will be bitten by a snake and will 
die before the dawn of day.” This startled me and I did not know 
what to da Then I made up my mind to save you even at the cost of 
my life. This and this alone took me to your sleeping chamber 
whore I found a large cobra creeping by your couch. I then cut 
it into many parts. While doing so a drop of blood fell on the bosom 
of my mother. I was then very sorry for this, as I thought, the 
poisonous drop might prove fatal to my mother. I was at a loss 
what to do. I wrapped my handkerchief manyfold round my tongue 
and began to lick the drop of blood. While licking, my mother 
woke up and I runaway hurriedly ii great fear. This is all what 
I have done. Now if your highness wants to behead me, I am ready 
to bear patiently the punishment, for it is glorious to die for the 
good of others.” 

The king was struck w.th wonder when he heard this. He 
then ordered his minister to kill the jealous new queen who 
had intentionally desired to ruin the third prince. And then he assembled 
a great darbar in his palace. There the king sat on the throne and 
proclaimed that none of his subjects, having any issue should marry 
a second wife, and if any one violated that rule his properties would 
be confiscated to the state and he would be condemned and punished 
as a state prisoner. Thus bringi i g the story to an end the mother 
would say. “My darlingsl hear, hear, the proclamation of the king 
and see the result of marrying a second wife. Yesterday, you heard 
the story of Raja Dasaratha and his three queens and the result of 
marrying three wives. I do not think that any of you, when you 
grow to bo men, would like to marry more than one wife.” “ No, 
mother, no,” cried the children, “We will never like to do so to put our 
eittle sons in danger.” And with their supper ends the story and 
the children hasten to their beds repeating with their mother the 
following 


“Here is my supper story's end 
Cut the ears of the rat, my friend,*'* 

M6r Kadirt antari 
Musa K6n K<iiart 



ANALYSIS OF THE AGNI PURANA. 

Sashi Bhushan Chaudhuri, m. a . 

The A(j7ii or Agneya Parana describing the occurrences of the 
Isana kalpa, does not furnish any list of teachers like the Vayu 
Kurina or Vishnu through whom the Puranas are usually said to have 
been handed down. But a general idea regarding the mythical 
transmission of the Purana can be formed from the 1st Chapter 
of the book, where it is said that Brahma delivered the Purana to 
the gods including Vishnu who transmitted it to Agiii, the deity 
of fire. Agni in his turn communicated the Purana to the Muni 
Vasishtha, for the purpose of instructing him in the twofold 
knowledge of Brahma. By Vasishtha the Purana was handed down 
to Vyasa, who as we find in almost all other Puranas taught it 
to his disciple the Suia Lomaharshana. It is this Suta who in his 
capacity as a story teller is represented as repeating the Purana 
to the rihsis at Naimimranya. But it is a curious feature of the 
Purana that the Suta just after introducing the Purana before the 
sages, disappears .from ^the scene, and throughout the whole of 
the book he hardly appears as reproducing the original conver- 
sations. The Purana is managed by the mythical rshis and gods 
in the form of conversations and speeches from the beginning to the 
end, a pious fraud, no doubt to give a sacred and antique colouring to 
the compartively modern ingredients of this modern Purana. 

The Purana begins with the Fish incarnation of Vishnu and 
gradually narrates all his incarnations including Kfshna, Buddhat 
and Kalki at great length covering some fifteen chapters, in which 
itf avowedly follows the Iiamaya7ia, Mahabharata and Hai*iva7nsa, 
From chapter 17 to 20 it gives in almost unsystematic way as com- 
pared with the Vayu, Vishnu, Kurma and Matsya a short account 
of the creation of the world namely Sarga and Pratisarga^ but even 
in that, Sarga or the description of elementary creation has been 
very brief. Then follows many chapters (21 to 106) obviously 
written in a spirit of establishing a code of religious rituals and 
Ceremonies, and so appropriated to instructions for the performance 
of religious ceremonies and many other miscellaneous sort of religious 
affairs; many of which belong to the Tantrika ritual, and some 
to the mystical forms of worship, such as instructions fo(* 
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the construction of images like Durga, Kali, Chancli, Katyani. Li 
nga, Salagram and Vishnu and Siva etc; how they are to be con' 
structed, consecrated and worshipped. How a mandap or temple or 
shrine is to be built and how it is to be consecrated or purified before 
establishing the deity, and what rules are to be observed in con- 
nection With the worship of the deity; in which of course no stone 
was left unturned by the Brahmans to make them pay and 
revere. In other words these chapters betray the full traces of 
Symbolism, Fetishism, and Saivaism including Linga Sakta or 

Tantrik cult being definitely established on the soil of Indian society. 
The next two chapters (107 & 108) pave the way for introducing to 
us places of pilgrimage or Tirthas, and in the next chapters (108 to 117 
we find a long list of Tirthas in which Kasi, Prayag and Gaya i^ 
particular occupy the highest place; but of course the list is not very 
long and tedious like that of Matsya or Kurmcu Chapters 118 & 119 
describe the geography of the world but the description has been 
condensed and shortened unlike the other puranas. Chapter (120) on 
cosmography then occurs. Then follow many chapters (121 to 142) 
in which is described the subject of Astronomy, Astrology and Pal- 
mistry 6tc. The inauspicious days in the year were calculated and 
people were advised not to perform any auspicious ceremony such 
as marriage etc* on those days; nor to perform any religions cere- 
mony, to begin any new enterprise; to commence a journey, and it was 
assuredly proclaimed that the violation of these astronomical rules will 
bring new danger and annihilation. In fact these astrologers of 
ancient India entirely handicapped the life of the individual and free 
thinking and free action seemed almost an impossibility. Another 
striking feature in these chapters, which is perhaps peculiar to this 
Purana alone is a long list of mysterious mono-syllabic T'antrik Mantras 
which were declared as extremely effective in compelling one’s 
own unruly wife to submit {Strivasikarana) in achieving 
one’s own desire, and in managing to kill one’s own enemy etc. and 
other sorts of charms, amulets, spells and magic mantras were laid 
down with the object of achieving those nefarious affairs. All these 
Tantrik Mantras applicable for other objects too, such as curing of 
snake-bites, recovery of hopeless cases suffering from diseases (Ch* 
295 to 297) and specially for the submission of unruly wives, was 
perhaps the work of an uneducated Tantrik priest, who took advan- 
tage of the credulity and superstition of the multitude and so con* 
verted the Purana into a vehicle for preaching the Tantirk cult to 
the people at large. And in the nestt chapters (143 to 148) we find 
many l^antrik Mantras and directions for the worship of some Tan* 
trik goddesses such as Kubja> Tvarita and Ast^sfaka etc. Chapter 150 
deals with the manvantaras in a brief way, while kalpas and other 
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speculation of the Hindus regarding the ages of the world, which 
are to be found in almost all the other Puranas have entirely been 
omitted. Then in chapters 151 to 174 our Purana deals with the 
features of the Stmirta dhanna ie. on the four asramaa and caste; 
on and Naimittika karma ; on Sraddhas and Prayas-chittas 

and Graha pujas e^c. But the account is not so graphic and thorough 
like the Kurina Purana^ which is half a purana and half a social 
manual. Next (175 to 213) we have a fairly long list of Vratas, 
fasting and other religious observances and features of Neo-Hindusm, 
which were declared necessary for every pious Hindu to perform and 
observe wishing eternal bliss ia Heaven. These chapters combined with 
the Tirtha chapters said above really form a sort of religious code of 
Neo-Brahmanism. The next chapters deal with vFrandjdm and 
Gdyatrt etc., while ‘chapter 217 dealing with Linga cult seems to have 
been placed here abruptly. Then follow some chapters which cer- 
tainly originated in an abortive effort of the Brahmanical compiler 
to impart an encyclopaed.ac character to the Pura 7 ia, supplying it 
with all the informations and details of daily life: both public and 
domestic and alongside with these the Brahmans spared no loophole f 
to exhibibit in all the truthfulness to Brahmanical arrogance, the su- 
premacy of their class as a whole who are to be wor hipped, revered and 
donated. Chapters 218 to 228 deal with JRajadharma and the four-fold 
policy of Satna, Dana, Vedha, (Bheda) Danda and other disquisition on 
politics and art of war. In chapters 229 to 233 we have a long list uf 
omina and protenka and declaration of good and evil signs; the evil signs 
forecasting danger to be averted and can of course be averted by 
conforming to Brahmanical ceremoaieg such as Graha ^sonii puja 
etc. in which, gifts to Brahmans was an inseparable factor. The 
nex': chapters 234 to 242 contain excellent materials to form an 
idea of Hindu monarchy and Hindu military system both in war 
and ill peace and can be profitably utilised for that purpose, when 
combined with chapters (245 to 252) with the exception of chapters 
246 to 248 which deal with signs of flowers and gems, which deal 
v/.th the art constructing of a Dhanus and itraining it and other 
implements of such nature. The next chapters (253 to 271) contain 
various matters such as directions (vidJits) for the performance of 
holy ablutions (snanas). In one chapter (271) we have on account 
of the distributio-i and arrangement of the Vedas, which is little 
else than an abridgement of the Vishnu. But the next important 
topic in these chapters is the discourse on judicature in which the 
text of YajTlavalkya occur here almost word for word. Hindu law 
in these chapters has been graphically described in all its divisions 
and branches, such as Law of crimes and offences; Law of evidence 
ftnd Law of Contract ^nd Tprts and various other points such as 
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tbe duty of the king with regard to the asramas and Law of 
offences against domestic and family morality. All these chapters 
on Law also give valuable information about the position o^ 
women in Hindu society. The next chapter (272) deals with gifts 
in which we have an Agni version of the enumeration of the 
puranas, which is precisely the same and in the same situation as 
the similar subject in the Matsyapurana^ The genealogical chapter 
(273 to 278) then occurs*^ which is peculiar in this Purana in this respect 
that it altogether omits the narration of future kings i.e. the prophetic 
portion of a purana, and is characterised by almost an entire absence of 
all the Ksatriya and Brahmanical fables and stories which are found in- 
terpolated in the narration of genealogy in other puranas. But this 
in no way can be interpreted as a genuine mark of the ancient cha- 
racter of the Purana but to be explained rather to the fact that this 
was avowedly deicated and open to every sort of encyclopaediac in- 
formation (Ag. 1-14-17) and so the interpolated tales which are to 
be found in the genealogical portion of the other puranas have been 
regfected here ; for the sake of making the book' more encyclopaediac ; 
and this receives further support from the fact that the Purana has 
entirely ignored the third point of the definition of a purana namely 
the Vamsa or the narration of Tlshi families which was certainly 
deemed unnecessary by the compilers in the accepted criterion 
of making the purana a popular information register, satisfying 
popular intellectual curiosity. This is more clear in the next chapters 
(279 to 300) where regular medical code for both men, women and 
animals has been set up in which Veterinary deceases peculiar to 
men and women have been analysed and diagnosed, and treatments 
according to the Ayurveda have been prescribed - all of which were 
perhaps compiled avowdedly but injudiciously from the Susruta. 
Somet'mes the diseases have also been sought to be remedied by the 
recitation of the Tantrik mantras. Chapter 302 is essentially a com- 
pilation of such which were directed to be recited to gain a son, 
to control ones wife and to avo.d all troubles relating to pregnancy 
etc; while the next chapters (303-327) give us a long list of Tantrik 
pujas and mantras of mystic mono-syllables to be applied for the 
propose of Vasikarana. Indeed the variety and frequency of these 
Tantrik mantras ranging throughout the Purana makes it impossible 
for us to avoid the conclusion that the Purana has been unblush- 
ingly tampered with for preaching the Tantrik cult. The next chapters 
(328 to 367) are quite in conformity with the encyclopaediac character 
of the ‘book, where we find a contribution perhaps by one Indologist 
on Rhetoric, Prosody and Grammar, on Kavya, Drama and Dancing 
and on other branches of Sanskrit poetics ; according to Dandin 
the treaties on Alamkara, Chapters 3fiS and 369 deal with the proiajfos 
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while chapter 370 deals on Anatomy and 371 on Death and Transmigra- 
tion of the soul. The next chapters (372 to 376) deal with the Yoga 
system. Then follows (377 to 380) speculation on the philosophy of 
atman and Non-dualism* which has been illustrated by the well known 
story of the king Bharata to be found in the other puranas. Chapter 
381 contains a summary of Bhajavn/Igita in a semi-^-heistic and semi- 
paniheistic tone and chapter 382 on YumagiLa, while the last chapter 
advocates in extravagant terms the efficacy of reading and writing 
the Purana. 

The book is above all therefore not a purana, but on 
©ncyelopaedic work open to every sort of popular imformation, it 
has deliberately departed .from the ideal definition of a purana. 
Sarga has been briefly alluded to, Vainsa has been entirely elimi- 
nated; VainctsaniiclKivUa has been only half sketched, while the 
vianvanlaras though dscribed; its attending features, i.e. Kalpa,^ and 
yugas have entirely escaped the notice of the Brahman ical compilers 
who were busy to make the book, not an ideal Purana but otherwise. 
And yet it has its 'justification for it, say (Ag. 1-19—17) that besides 
the five topics, the other branches of learning, i.e. A para Vidya ought 
also to be acquired. Its contents are variously specified as sixteen 
thousand, fifteen thousand or fourteen thousand stanzas; so that 
there is no harmony even in this statement. It is in no sense there- 
fore a unified work but the work of different specialists — a jumbled 
or quite loosely connected mass of contents designed and contemplated 
to make it on the one hand a religious manual by establishing the 
rites and practies of Neo-Hiiiduism involving Linga, Sakta and 
Vaishnava cult, on the other hand to make it a popular hand-book for 
every sort of information. 

The Purana has been classified by Padma l into Satva group. 
But it is a relieving feature of the Purana that it is absolutely 
untouched by any sectarian imposter and has none of the sectarian 
absurdities so common in other Puranas, Even stories which plainly 
advocate a particular deity without any spirit of competition are 
not to be found in this Purana 2 . The two Gods are placed side 
by side along with their own cult. But of course if a purana is 
to be called either a Vaishnava or a Saiva purana, according as the 
doctrines of the one or the other cover the major portion of the 
book, then undoubtedly our Aimi Parana is a Saiva purana. It is 
essentially a Sivaite work”. It deals with the cult of Linga* 

1 Padma Uttara: 263, 81 f. 

2 Except the story in which Siva acknowledges a defeat by Vishnu (Ag. 12-91f) 
of oourse if the story at all gives the latitude of sectarian interpretation. 
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and the mystic cult of Durga (Ag. 217). The cult of GanOsa (Ag. 71) 
and the p%ija of Kartika also appear, while the variety and frequency 
of the Tantrik Mantras with which the Purana is replete and the 
frequent introduction of Tantrik gods and godesses almost inevita- 
tably stamps a Saiva complexion on the Purana. But no less 

conspicuous is the Vaishnava feature of the Purana. The Purana gives 
elaborate directions for the rituals of the Vaishnava cult, and for the cons* 
truction of Vishnu images with care and atterxtion, while the 
extravagant blessings awaiting one who builds a Vishnu temple 
as described in chapter 38 must have its due share in the work of 
importing to the Purana a Vaishnava tone. Incarnation stories of 
Vishnu are narrated at great length, while sufficient number of 
Vratas and Tirthas are associated with that deity and Vishnnloka 
where the devotees of Vishnu might go after death has been 
mentioned in a bold way. Again in cosmogonical speculation it is 
told on more than one occas'on that it is Vishnu who creates, 
preserves and destroys and what is more striking is that in the 
pan«theistic discourses of the Purana it is Vislum ho is all god, ^ 
while in the discourses on the Nor-dualistic philosophy of the Purana’ 
it is Vishnu who is atman, it is Vishnu who is Brahnin in whom 
all the world is manifest, who is manifested i:i the whole world 
(Ag.* 380) specially. And the chapter on Yamagita betrays With 
starting clearness the ardent desire of the compiler to extol Vishnu. 
Other allusions in the Purana also directly test fy to the same poiTit. 
Long stotras to Vishnu frequently occur ^ and also other incidental 
references such as directions for the Vaishnava Maniras to he recited 
wishing recovery 5 ; DJnjana to be performed for Vishnu 6 etc., and 
the culmination for extolling Vishnu is reached in ( A g. 1 20,5) where 
it is said that the Vaishnavas never go to hell. It appears to be 
thus that the Purana was originally a Vaishnava one, the traces 
of which have been left unpolluted by the Brahmnnical compilers, 
perhaps because of their hasty attempt to divert and dedicate the 
Purana to other object than sectarian glorification and therefore 
along with the gradual incorporation of miscellaneous ingredients 
into the Purana, it has also engraft3d and incorporated i: to itself 
Saiva and Tantrik treatises, which gradually accumulated and finally 
rendered the Purana a Saiva one; though at the same time the 
Vaishnava features were retained so far as it was practicable by 
giving room to the adulterated agglomeration of miscellaneous 
information, necessary for pubLc life; the incorporation of which 
made the Brahmanical compilers entirely forgetful of sectarian 
glorification. 


9 Af. 120,17f „ 174,2?f, 4 Ag. 48, 31, 305, 269, 270. 3 Ag. 284. 6 Ag. 374, 
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To which age this ambitious cyclopaedia or its separate parts 
belong is very difficult to say and it is certatn that no particular 
and pointed date can be applied in the case of this Purana and 
neither it is scientific, for our Purana has received *such continual 
interpolations at the hands of different persons in different times 
that most probably one particular and pointed date will not cover 
the wide range of years through with the Purana has received this 
present form. At best one can say that the Purana was compiled in 
such and such centuries. Let us make some suggestions which may 
throw some light on the investigation of the date of the final com- 
pilations of the Purana. 

There can be no doubt that the Purana is modern, absolutely 
modern. It is of course a fact that it has retained some Kshatriya 
features of ancient days and some relic of Vedic Gods, but at the 
same time it can be shown that it has preserved not a single old 
legend of kings ; and old genealogical verses {anuvaniHa sloka) and not 
a single of the song verses (gatJias) that have been saved from the 
original bard poetry and incorporated into our Purana. These 
verses which the Puranas often interpose are manifestly quotations 
from the old metrical versions'’ which are preserved in remnants and 
fragments in the Puranas ; and it is an accepted truth that the 
older the Purana is the more frequent these verses occur; as the 
V((ju shows, which is perhaps the oldest of the Puranas, and at the 
same time contains the greatest number of these old metrical versions. 
Our Purana contains none. Moreover a purana which mentions the 
name of the Tanlras'^] quotes from Hitopadesa ^ and boundlessly 
©dagger ats the descti iption of Heaven and Hell, ^ combined with the 
almost unimpeachable evidence of the full traces of Linga, Swva or 
Saida or Tanirik cult being definitely established and the worship of 
Durga, Kali, Chandi and Gancsa being commonly practised cannot 
but escape from the only possible conclusion; that the Purana was 
jumbled up at a very late date, and if some clue can be investigated 
which proves the compilation of a particular portion, of the Purana 
at a comparatively modern date, then probably we can apply that 
particular date even to the whole of the Purana without fear of 
contradiction. Let us now see whether any such clue is available. 

A verse of the Purana is quoted by Ballabhacharya in 
his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras (1. 1. 20) but that brings us 
down to a very modern date. Our Purana certainly existed at a 

7 Ag. 39*1-9 8 Ag. 203,2 

9 The more boundless the exaggeration is, the more modern the Puraua is; thi| 
hau be taken as a general rule- 

tO Sacrod Books of tbo Hindoos, Vok XXII, p, 79, 
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much earlier period. Ballala Sena, the famous Sena king of Bengal 
quotes Aijni on many cccassions in his Daiiasanara^ which shows 
that before his time the Agni Purana was a sort of definite composi- 
tion. And if it is acknowledged that Ballala Sena flourished in 
the 12th century A. D. then it may reasonably be inferred that the 
Purana was current in that century. But this lower limit of the 
date of Agni Purana, may be pushed further up. We know that Bhoja 
lived in the 2nd quarter of the 11th century A. and was the 
author of Sarasvati Kanth.abharana^'-, a work on Sanskrit poetics 
in which our Purana is authoritatively cited; e. g. Ag 341-18 f. occur 
verbatiam in Bhoja’s work (ii, 2). It shows therefore that the lower 
limit of the date of the Agni Purana may be placed in the 2nd quarter 
of the 11th century A. D. There are other evidences too. Dr. De has been 
able to show that one Anandavardhana who has been fixed by Biihler 
in the middle of the 9th century aiiony moUvsly, quotes from Agni 
(338, 10 11) in his treatises on Alankaru which is enough 
to fix the lower limit of the date of the Alankara port on of the 
Agni Purana and ro presumably of the ‘whole Purana the middle 
of the 9th century* Thus we get one terminus to its date. The 
upper terminus may also be fixed. Mm. H. P. Sastn after a careful 
study of the Kanja, NaiaL’a and Alankara portion of the Agni Purana 
observes, ‘ It shows a development of literary criticism which pro- 
ceeded the invention of '' DJivani"' by Anandavardhana, or the 
Sutra^kara he comm3;i^0j upon. The Agni Parana may therefore, 
be put down in the Pre-dhvani days, i.e., before the 9th century 
A. D. 14 It is implied here that the Purana was current in the 
8th century A. D., and this is further corroborated and supiiorted by 
the researches of Dr, S. K. De, who brings other evidences to show 
that the Purana has called verses from Bharata, Bhamaha and 
Dandin. Thus the definition of Kai^ya sara in Agni (336,6) has been 
taken from Dar.clin (1,10)15 , whose date may be fixed at the middle 
of the 8th A. D. 15 It is reasonable therefore to conclude that the 
Agni Purana, in its present form (with its treatises on poetics) was 
not in existence prior to the middle of the 8th century A. D. and at 
the same lime was current as an authority on Sanskrit poetics before 
the middle of the 9th century A. D. Hence we may say that our 
Purana was compiled in the period beginning from the middle of 
the 8th century A.D. and ending with the middle of the 9th century A.D 
This may be regarded as an approximate date of the Purana. 


11 Dr. S. K, DE. History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I. p. 146-7 

12 Ibid, p.117. Vide aho Dr. DE’-J in J. A. R. S. 1926. 

16 Ibid. p. 106. 14 J. B. & O. R. 8 . Sept. 1928 p. 336. 

15 DE; History of Sanskrilt Rooties Voh I p, 103. 1ft ibift. F* ftMJi 



HISTORY OF RAJAHMUNDRY 

Bhavaraj V. Krishnarao, b. a., b. l., 

Tbore lies hidden, in the deep stream of the overflowing 
Mighty Godavari, the glorious civilisation of the Chalukyas !” 

From the Odk To The Motherland, Rayaprolu Subba Rao 
1 ANTIQUITIES. 

Rajahmiindry or Rajamaheridri, Rajahmundrum or more 
properly called Rujamahciidravararn or Rajamahendranagaraml is 
situated on the eastron bank of the river Godavari, in latitude 17" N. 
and in longitude 81" 45' E., about forty miles from the sea. It is per- 
haps one of the few ancient capitals of the hindu kingdoms of the 
Dekhan that still survives the glorious past and maintains the repu- 
tation as an ancient seat of learning and culture. It richly combines 
in its history the ancient greatness and traditional culture of the 
AndhravS with modern importance and shines as the leading city in 
Aiidhradesa. It must, however, be admitted that it is in a decadant 
state of glory which commenced probably nine centuries ago after 
the death of one of its noblest and greatest of kings, king Raja Raja 
INarendra. The history of Rajahmundry, i;: may be said, is briefly 
the h. story of succesj^ive dynasties of sovereigns that ruled over the 
Andhra country with their capital at Rajamahendravaram. It is 
also the history of the Andhradesa in a narrow sense. It is the 
scene of a hUiidreJ battles, of base treachery and inhuman cruelties, 
of bloody revolutions and counter-revolutions. It is also the celebra- 
ted City where the greatest poets and scholars of our land flourished 
and wrote some of their immortal kavyas and brought undying glory 
and fame. Rajahmundry’s contributions to the cultural and intellectual 
life of the country are indeed matters of supreme pride to every Andhra. 

1 In old Telugu Inscriptions down to the XVII century A. t). the name has 
been spelt as Rajamahendravaram which must betaken to represent the pronunciation 
of the times. In still later days, however, it appears to have been pronounced as 
Rajamahondrum or Rajamundrum. The Muhammadans of the Bekhan who wer© 
mainly Turks or their descendants who wore unable to pronounce the long Sanskrit 
name condensed it into Rajamahendri which again became softened as Rajahmundry, 
during the days of French and the English occupation of the country. There is also 
abundant epigraphical evidence to show that in the early mediaeval period, i.e., during 
the days of the Kakatiya Empire and Reddi suzerainty Rajamahendravaram was 
referred to by the people of the Audhramandala as Nagaram or Gautamipurara alaOi 
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A great poet of the fifteenth century, K(wis6rvabhauma 
Srinitha- Bhatta describes the city as it was in its heyday of glory 
in the following beautiful verses. 

"Soo"- 2) tJt'A ^ , 

(^clc^x3 .;3oro?^^^5- 4^;5co^7^c'»'^ , 

Kai^ikh and a tnu. 

f:]l 5 ^ sSr^^'ij. c ^cCo ^ 7 f^''' V ^'V' • 

/S^^5'S^§ ^ ^cSdSbA C ^ 

A !5o F"s5 V - c'S'"' iSbo^p'" :,o : o :>), 

^ d®, -^o^^Z^^tozx) Ty^K:S:)'ir^-, ai5. 

A i nicsva r ( ipu ra n a rnu. 

In these two verses the poet describes the Cxty in his own 
inimitable and picturesque manner the capital of his patron Allada 
Verna Reddi king of Rajahmundry. “ it is the city where the 
spotless white linga the emblem of god Siva the destroyer of 
Ananga (Cupid), called after the sage Markandrya is enshrined; it is 
where the river Ganga (Godavari), 2 the beloved of \A\q Sagara (ocean) 
flows by touching the western outer wall of (the prakara) i\\e city* 
where in the ‘ fort ’ of the c.ty Afadanagopaia the queller of the 
pride of Indra manifested himself; where the noith-eastern corner 
of the city is protected by Sri Mullagnri Sakti a goddess that 
resembles Uma the consort of S.va; a city which is protected by an 
invincible and splendid array of mast elephants that were presented 
by the Sultan of Dhdra, 3 by horses, charriots and an army of brave 
soldiers, and by impregnable gates of the fortress fixed in adamantine 
towers — such is Rajamaheiidrapura, a city which is the very ocean 
of the Goddess of Fortune herself/* “It is the city that shines like 

* 2 Godavari is popularly balled Ganga and the elder sister of the northern Ganga 

or the Ganges, All over the Dekhan Godavari is called Ganga only. 

3 Dhara is in Malwa. It was in the reign of Sultan Dilawar Khan that the 
jpapitai of Malwa was shifted to Dhar. I shall have occasion to refer to the Sultans 
of Dhar in the course of this paper when I come to the days of Reddi Dynasty of 
ILajamahendra varam . 
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the silvery ray of the Mooa in the crest of Markandeya Siva establi- 
shed on the top of the Kamalachala hill; where shine eternally the 
two holy feet of Rudra {Hu frapada) being perpetually washed by 
the sacred waters of the Godavari; where the strong and fierce-looking 
prakara (protecting outer wall) rises high spreading its lustre into 
the holy of the stars even; the place that resounds with the gongs 
of bells tied to rutting elephants roaming in the streets; the new jewel 
box of the moon-faced goldes Lakslinii (kingdom); the abode of mighty 
warriors and intrepid hors3m3ii. the glorious city that per- 
petually increases the prosperity of the kingdom of ^mabhiipala; the 
city which is verily the ocean of the goddess of Fortune. Such is 
the magnificient city of Rajamahendrapura.” 

Elsewhere in these poems Kasilchandain and Bhirnakhadam 
the poet further incidentally refers to the deity called Nrisimhasvamin 
established on the sacred m nint of VeJadri, ^ to the temple of Sri Vira- 
bhadresvara in the fort, ^ and the ’ magnificient palace of the Reddi 
monarch Virabhadra Reddi, called Trail ok ya, Vljayn,^ in the citadel, 
from where the waves that dance on the sparking surface of the 
Godavari river, could be seen. 

We are very much indebted to Srinatha whose graphic des- 
cription in wonderful poetic diction of the beautiful city gives us 
an excellant picture of its ancient days. Today not a trace of the places 
described is to bo seen in this city. The lofty and fierce city walls, 7 the 
deep moat, the impregnable citadel surround by another deep ditch, 
the old town with its ancient temples, palaces and public buildings, all 
of them have disappeare I, the hand of time and the sword of man 
have mercilessly erased them beyond all recognition. A rampart here, 
a portion of a battered wall there, a mosque or two in the principal 


4 Kasikliaiidam. Introduction V. 16. Vavilla Edition. 

5 Bhimesvarapuranam, Canto 1. V. 75 

6 Kasikhandam. Introduction V. 9 

See also £ivali]aTisam of Nissanka Kommana. 


7 Traces of the outer prakara (outer wall) which once stood abutting on the river 
can still.bo soon in two places; near the Kumbhamvari Choultry on the south and 
the District Judge’s bunglow on’the north.! Even the traces *of an archway in the wJall 
at the edge of the river, for people to go to the river from the town are alaoseeUi 
pear the Kumbhamvari Choultry. 
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street and ruins of celebrated bin du tern ples-heaps of carved stone-pi- 
llars, images and statues, lying scattered all over the city-are perhaps 
the only ancient monumants that remain to day to recall to our mind 
their woeful tale mingled with the glorious and forgotten history 
of this once proud city. 

Unfortunately the modern town has no traces of its former 
beauty; all the magnificient edifices anr picturesque streets that 
once adorned it have disappeared. The old town has outgrown its 
original dimensions, The suburbs of Innespeta on the south along the 
edge of the rive^^ Aryapuram and Virabhadrapuram on the north, 
Jamipeta, Danavayigunta 8 and Lakshmivarpeta on the east and 
a number of others are all modern extensions, and did not form part 
of the ancient city. The town in olden days, too, appears to have 
been on the southern side of the citadel as it is today, on the slopes 
of a huge hill, with a set of seven parallel streets running down the 
slope, to the edge of the river or the western pnikara in the river* 
from east to west. The principal street, as at the present day, ran 
across the town which is about three quarters of a mile in length 
from the southern gateway (sivika^ivuni) of the fort to the entrance 
into the city or the city-gate in the outer-wall (prakara) on the south, 
in all probability somewhere in the vicinity of the Jumma Masjid. 
Though this principal street is still to be seen it has not retained 
its ancient beauty. It is no longer wide enough for elephants to pass 
freely with their huge bells, ringing, as they did once. On either side 
it has been encroached upon by the greedy trader and instead of 
being straight and broad as it was once it has become curved and 
narrow from the beginning to the end, This street must have been 
very broad in ancient times for all rajavidhis, we know, were laid out 
with a span of forty cubits {R(tj(ihastu). Even the seven parallel 
streets, traces of which are still to be seen, are likewise encroached upon 
and have therefore become ugly, narrow and crooked. 

A casual visitor to this town coming from the Railway 
Bridge is able to see the magnificient ruins, the lofty bastions of 
the ancient fortress, overlooking the river. Of the many ramparts 
that once fortified the citadel three alone remain today, one of them 
being on a higher level than the rest. On this rampart there 
stands at the present day the bungalow of the assistant engineer 
of the M, & S. M, Railway Company Limited. It is said that this 
is the spot where once stood the beautiful palace, Trailokyavijaya, 
of the Reddi kings. 

8 Literally Dalavayi-gunta meaTis ihe Oapta !.i’s Tank ortho GonoraTs Tank. 
Dalavayi is the Telugu word, for a person of military rank not bolow the rank of a 
captain, 
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View of tlio southern portion of the Fort and the Judj;e’s Bungalow 
on one of the rjiin ports overlooking tlie river. 


1 



View of the northern portion of the Fort and the Railway 
Asst. Engineer’s Bungalow on the inner bastion. 

Note the double lino of fortifications and the entrance into the 
ijiner citadel from the river. 
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In the ‘fort’ there are very few aiiliquitLOs to clay. Sruaiha 
tells us that there were two temples ia the citadel, of M(ulana(ji'>pala 
a ad Vi rabJiaiJrvsvdra^ t lough not a irace of t lem a]ypears today. 
The shrine of Virabhad ra, appears to have stood in the eiiClosure of 
the A. E. L. Mission Buddings called '.Rircrdali'/ in the wesUn-n part 
of the ‘fort’. In the com poiiiul of the District Munsif’s Cuiirt which 
is adjoniing the River bile ihere is a low level ground which is pointed 
out as the bed of the holy taiik bcloiiging to the temple of Siva which 
stood to the west of it i;i (lays goiio l)y. Some of tlie ruins of tlie 
temple, it is said, ware removed by the Miss.o i authorit.es about half 
a century ago to soma place, but the existence of some still in the ad- 
jacent compound of the Imperial Ba ik of Tnd.a suggests strOiigly 
the existe ice of a temple in the locality at one time. The temple 
itself might have Ijeen destroy 3 d i a the eirly days of the eighteenth 
century, it not earlier, when the English arnl the French fought for 
suj^reinacy in the Northern Oircars, when the fort of Rajahmundry 
suffered miay a s.ormv sc g.n Bcne itli th.e i)ast[o 1 01 w^hich stands 
the Railway engi :(n)r’s bungalow, there is a huge archway built 
of stone wli.cli lo;jks hko an entrance into something beyond. I have 
heard some people say that, it is the entrance to a subteiranean 
passage leading to tlie fort called Podclapuram siiuated at a distance 
of twenty mdes to the nor di west. But others told me that it con- 
tains a passage to Ivorukonda, a hill at the foot of winch on.ee stood 
a flourisliing town and ciiadei. The town of Korukonda lies at a 
distance of twelve mdes to the north of Rajahmundry. 1 cannot 
attest the truth or otherwise of these assertions for I liave not 
met anybody wlio examined the c wry or had gone into the passage 
even for a short d stance. Tim e itrance in recent years has been 
closed with mud and brick under orders of a missionary who lived 
in the bungalow opjiosite to the archway as lie considered it to be 
dangerous to ‘puLdic society’. There are people today who saw iu 
that CiivAy a li'/ir/a, the emblem of S.va, and this to me appears to be 
the reason that prompted the missionary gentleman to close the 
entrance into the cavity. I, however, suspect Fiat that cavity 
was some thing more than a secret temple rf Siva; there might be 
some truth in the popular belief that it cout niied a subterranean 
passage to a place which cannot be known today. The other temple 
of Madanagopalay the protecting deity of the citadel, is also not to 
be seen at the present day. It is said to have stood on the site now 
covered by the eastern end of the platform of Godavari Railway 
station, near the level crossing, just behind the building now occu- 
pied by the Subordinate Judge’s Court. Thus it stood inside the fort, 
in all probability to the west of the entrance tower, Slnidadvara 
gopura behind the walls of the citadel, within the inner prakara% 

9 
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When the entrance-tower of the fort was destroyed the temple too 
might have suffered the same fate being situated closely behind it. 
Till the days of the construction of the railway line across the fort of 
Rajahmuadry and over the ramparts, the temple stood at least in name 
in a dilapidated condition and bairagis used to take shelter beneath 
the shade of the banyan trees and the mantapa in the vicinity. When 
the last traces of the temple were removed by the engineering 
department of the Railway Company to make room for the Railway 
line, the idol was carried by some devotee to the Museum Gardens 
s.tuated near by.\There it is placed in the verandah of the Museum 
Budding and seen to this day. Uncared for, it is kept in a corner, 
a splendid monument of marvellous sculpture and rare beauty. 

The shirne of Sri Mullagiiri Sakt:, the protecting goddess of the 
City on the north-eastern corner of the fort has also suffered the 
ravages of cruel time and unwitting man. The old structure 
having appxrently been destroyed totally, some years ago a pious 
gentleman constructed a small building and installed the goddess 
there. The present temple stands, it is said, on the same spot 
where once the original shrine stood. The jiiame of the goddess 
being too long and difficult to pronounce, the ignorant and the 
illiterate folk distorted it into Mulla-G5ralamma, Goralamma and 
fiially Kbralamma. The modern temple is in the vicinity of the 
Veterinary Hospital, a few hundred yards from the eastern fortgate, 
to the north of the Grand Trunk Road. 

The ‘Fort* had two gates, ifixed< in huge towers /"{/oymra A one 
on the east and the other on the south. The main gate was to the 
south. Both the gate-towers (gnpura-dvira) have long ago disappeared. 
The eastern gate remained ii name till recently and was mentioned in 
certain private documents during the early years of the nineteenth 
century as a boundary to certain buildings on that side of the Fort- 
The ‘fort’ which was roughly a square and occupied half a square 
mile seems to have had a double line of fortifications, for we have 
traces today of two ditches and two sets of ramparts, one behind 
the other. The inner citadel covered the area now occupied by the 
Police Maidan, Godavari Railway station, Museum Gardens and all 
other public buildings to the west of them as far as the Railway 
Assistant Engineer’s bungalow on the west, while the outer forti- 
fications surrounded the moat of the inner citadel which is still to 
be seen. The Pithapuram Maharajah’s bungalows on either side of 
the inner citadel (i, e. one lying to the south of the Railway 
Bridge and the other on the northern side, on the southern out- 
^krits of Aryapuram) the District Opurt and a few others formed the 
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parts of the outer fortifications and its ramparts. The fort-wall 
was very thick and it appears to have been nearly as broad as 
fifteen yards at the top and nearly sixty or seventy feet high as 
can be seen even today from its remains. It was a thick mud 
wall faced with hewn stone. Water for the inner ditch was supplied 
from the river by means of a channel cut in the rock on the north- 
western corner of the Fort where traces are still visible. The 
water thus supplied to this inner ditch went round the citadel and 
probably flowed into the outer ditch by some contrivance which cannot 
be seen now. 

The whole town was apparently enclosed* in earlier times 
within a high outer wall {prakara) which Srinatha described so 
graphically. Remains of this outer wall were seen near the edge of the 
river till a few years ago and a battered portion of it is still to be seen 
near the Judge s bungalow on the north and the Kumbhamvari Choultry 
on the south. In the town, too, are to be seen portions of this wall but the 
increasing height cf the buildings and the level of the roads are f ast making 
their feeble appearance even difficult; and in course of time, I am 
afraid, even these fastly vanishing vestiges will totally disappear. 
This city wall was surrounded by anther deep ditch which too has 
become practically invisible to the eye. The ancient town was 
three quarters of a mile in length along the edge of the river and nearly 
as much in width towards the east. It extended as far as the 
outskirts of the modern suburb of Innespeta or more probably Vullitota 
(Garlic Gardens) on the south and as far as the old temple of 
Syamalamba (Somalamma) lying two or three hundred yards to the 
west of the modern temple, on the west. The outer moat round 
the city-wall was apparently a branch of the stream called Tulya- 
bhaga which branched off from the river Godavari somewhere in the 
north of the citadel and flowed round the town and discharged itself 
into the rxver somewhere near the Red Hill near the Kumbhamvarj 
Choultry on the south. The main stream Tulyabhaga, however, app- 
ears to have flowed down southwards as a small river and fell into 
the sea near Chollangi, a small fishing village to the north of Cocanada. 
Tulyabhaga is today a small drainage channel visible from Kaciam. 
Whatever might be the mythical origin of this stream according to 
the Bhiinesvarapurana^ I believe it was dug out originally by the 
founders of the city of Rajamahendrapura for the propose of serving 
as a feeder stream to the ditches on the eastern side, and to serve 
as a drain to carry away the stagnated water from the ditches. Thus 
in support of this view we have a statement in the Bhmesvarapuraivt 9 

9, BhiraSav^rapur&nam, C^nto TV. vy. 180 -192, 
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frcm itself which is at once suggestive of the fact that it was a very- 
unhealthy stream and therefore unfit for purposes of bathing for the 
acquisition of merit, except on certain specified occasions during the 
course of the year when the river Godavari would usually be in flood. 

The ancient city of RajamahSndranagara was evidently 

built on the western slopes of a huge rock on the left bank of the 
river. The site was apparently selected on account of its strategic 
situation on the eastern bank of the river. This rock appears to 
have had three or four peak--, overlooking the river which have he- 
ccmo sanctified hy the popular imagination and construction of tem- 
ples on them in course of time. These peaks have become celebrated 
on account of the capital city that had grown round them and the flow 
of the holy stream Godavari. These sacred hills are known as 

Pushpagiri, Kamalachala, and Vedadri. No ie of these liills are seen 
today though the G-(ivf<truni(ihCth)h[j;nn menlions them and gives an 
elaborate account of their sanctity. They are all buried now under 
the huge quantities of silt and sand deposited by the river within 
the outer pr^ilcard of the city after it was destroyed. Pushpagiri 
^stood near the Railway bridge; it is the sacred spot at' which a dip in the 
nver throughout the year and particularly dining the 'jrusJifcara 
festival that comes once in twelve years is considered highly meritorious 
by the Plindus. Kamalachala on whose top once stood the temple of 
Markandeya Siva is also not visible today; it must have stood in 
the vicinity of its modern replica. Close by is the spot which 

was celebrated for the Hfi'Irapa'hf, the sacred feet of Rudra 

which also cannot be seen. Vedadri, tco, is not to be seen, and wit^ 
it the shrine (>f Ndrasivihasi^iniii which poet vSiinStha saw and 
worshipped has totally disappeared. Tnere is today a small shrine near 
the Kambhamvari C'houltry dedicated to A^drayinilisvauivn; from 
the existence of which and the extant local tradion T am inclined 
to believe that it once stood within the v/estera prahdra, somewhere 
at its southern extremity. 

Of the many ancient temples that once filled the city 
with beauty and splendour, not one remains today: all of them 
having been desecrated and turned into mosques at some peiiod or 
other. The principal mosque or the Jumma Masjid as it is called, 
near the market was a Id ulu temple in olden times as the sculptural 
designs on the front gateway strongly suggest. There is an inscrip- 
tion in Persian characters over the main entrance of it which places 
the fact beyond all doubt. Popular tradition tells us that at one time 
it was a temple of Vishnu under the name of Gbpinatha, and that 
it was destroyed, the officiating ppests killed and a mosque built 
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d'jring the Mahcmmedan invasion, roughly six hundred years ago. 

It is said that on the night of the brutal attack on the temple the 
remaining priests ran away with the deity and installed it on the 
bank of the river and subseque^^tly raised a small edifice which was 
afterwards enlarged and rebuilt. The abandoned temple had thus become 
converted into the mosque which can be seen today. The old sculp- 
tured stone gateway or the sitnhadvara is still there but only with 
some of its beautiful human figures and other sculptural devices 
carefully defaced and mutilated so as to destroy every sign or Itrace 
of its hindu or brahmanical appearance. The tradition relating to the 
desecration of the hindu temple seems to be true for it is said in the 
Persian inscription referred to above that it was built as the ‘temple 
of God’. There is another mosque situated to the south of the 'Fort- 
Gate’ near the Godavari Railway station as it is called even to this 
day, which has still traces of a hindu temple dedicated to Siva. I 
did not discover any writing in ancient Telugu or Persian characters 
but the architectural and sculptural designs as well as the existence 
of a linua^ the emblem of Siva in the enclosure, on the top of a 
tomb are strong evidences of the fact of its having been once a hindu 
temple. A third mosque is in the Kazi’s street (also called Dada 
Saheb street), but unlike the other two, is in a highly ruined condition . 
The locality in which this mosque is situated was once the haveli 
(palace) of the Mahommedan rulers of the Rajahmundry province 
and the mosque in question is said to be the private mosque of the 
royal family. Local tradition tells us that the site covered by this 
mosque is the hill Kamalachala on whose top once stood the temple 
of Markandetja and that during the days of Mahommedan occupation 
and rule, the temple was ^ demolished, the linga pulled out and a 
mosque erected there, during the XVI or XVII century. And that 
later on a potter’s family picked up the linga and placed it in their 
house net knowing what to do with it. The potter s successors 
used it as a polishing stone for their pots, and later still in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the linga was discovered to he 
that of Markandeya temple by Gundu Sobhanadri, the then Zamindar 
of Rajahmundry, who was a pious man. In or about A. D. 1810 he 
got the present shrine constructed on his private site and installed the 
linga in all pomp and ceremony. The mosque which is at the 
present day in a ruined condition has still traces of its hindu origin. 

As has been mentioned already the level of the town is rising 
rapidly like the level of the river bed itself. The continued annual depo- 
sit of sand in th^ bed of the river opposite to the town, the disappearance 

10, See below, where the date is discustodv 
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of the cifcy wall on the west, along the edge of the river and other chan- 
ges wrought byitime and nature might have been the causes for this 
mpid increase in the level of the town. Even within the last fifty or sixty 
years there has been a marked increase, and there is no wonder therefore 
that in the fifteenth century A. D. when the river was in a far 
lower level than it is today and the city in a flourishing state, 
the city- wall appeared ‘so high as to reach the firmament.’ It is, 
therefore, possible to believe that the ancient town lies buried at 
least ten to fifteen feet beneath the level of the modern town, for 
we discover here and there huge massive structures in biick under- 
neath the layer^ of earth when foundations for new buildings are 
dug. With its indiscriminate growth of buildings, formation of lanes, 
blind lanes, alleys and crooked streets the modern town gives a very 
poor idea of its former magnificience, not to speak of the unsur- 
mountable difficulties it throws in the path of the antiquarian and 
the archaeologist, who vainly endeavour to get a peep into the 
glorious past of this ancient and proud city of the Chaliikyas. 


1 . EVENTS THAT LED TO THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY. 

Henry Morris, writing in 1878 about Rajahmundry, recorded 
that local tradition current in his day ascribed the foundation of the 
city to one Vijayaditya Mahendrudu, one of the sovereigns of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty. ^ We know of one prince among the 
Eastern Chalukyas who bore the name of Vijay^ditya and the 
Mahewha or more properly Enjamahendra and that is Amma- 
raja IT. who ruled from A. D. 945 to 973. Mr. Virabhadra Rao 
pantulu writes 12 that local tradition which he recorded ascribes the 
founding of the town to Vishnuvardhana Ammaraja I. surnamed 
Rajamahendra, who is said to have called the new capital after his 
own biruda Rajamahendra, as Rajamahendranagara. Local traditions 
of this type are, however, peculiarly uncertain and therefore unreli- 
able. On the contrary there is some epigraphical evidence and a 
solitary literary reference to show that the city was built by 
Rajaraja Narendra (A. D. 1022-1063) surnamed Rajamahendra. He is 
the third of the princes of the family of the Eastern Chalukyas 
who bore the special surname Rajamahendra. It is the poet 
Vinnakdta Peddana, the author of Kavyalankarachudamanii a 
work on poetics, that stated that Rdjardja Narendra was 
the builder of the city of Rajamahendranagara, which he called 

11. A Descriptive Account of the GODAVAgl DISTRICT, by H. Morris p 168. 

12. ‘Rftjaraahendravarcharitram', 1915. Page 3. * 

13. A. R. No. 214 of 1899; (No, 663 of 8. I. I., Vol. VI) 
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after his own surname. His book was dedicated to prince 
Chilukya Visvabhupati, a scion of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty 
of Rajahmundry who traced his descent from one Vishnu- 
vardhana, a member of one of the junior branches of that house 
that immediately captured the throne of Rajamahendrapura, immedi- 
ately after the departure of Vikrama Chola in A. D. 1118, to the 
south on the death of Kulottunga Choja Deva I. and reigned over 
Vengi-mandala only for a short period.!^ This prince Chalukya Vis- 
vabhupati lived in the earlier part of the fourteenth century and ruled 
over a small territory in the Vizagapatam district with his capital 
at a place called Panchadarla. In describiag this l)rince the poet 
Peddana incidentally tells us about his patron’s great ancestor, Raja- 
raja Narendra as the builder of the city.^^ ThiS fact is also men- 
tioned in two of the inscriptions of the prince Chalukya Visve- 
svarabhiipati found in the temple of Dharmalmgesvarasvarnin a^ 
Panchadharla.l^ Vinnakota Peddana and his patron Visvabhupati 
lived roughly three centuries after Rajaraja Narendra as the inscri- 
ptions themselves clearly bear out. It is a matter of great doubt, 
therefore, whether the statements of a panegyrist and his patron 
who wanted to glorify the pedigree by stating a fact which no other 
poet or king that preceded them ever mentioned. A similar statement! 
rather a misstatement of fact, appears elsewhere in an inscription 
of another scion of this selfsame later Eastern Chalukya house. 
Vijayaditya, a prince of this illustrious Eastern Chalukya family 
but belonging to another collateral branch and ruling in another 
part of the country in the north somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Sri-Kurmam in the Ganjam district, mentioned in an inscription 
at Sri Kurmam that Rajaraja son of the Eastern Chalukya emperor, 
Vimaladitya, one of his ancestors, residing at Rajamahendrapattana 
had together with scholars translated into Andhra (language) the 
history of the excellent Bharata race, meaning thereby MahobharataX^ 
No credence can be given at all to this statement, for it is known 


14. Pithapuram Pillar Inscription of Mallapaddva. : Ep. Ind. Vol. V. and 
the Erarupalli Inscription of Vishnuvardhana in the Andhrabh&rati Vol.III p. 353 ff 
(1913), LI. 87—90. 

15. Kavy^lankfirachOdamani, PradhamOllaSam, 


16. See note 13 ante. A.R. No. 214 of 1899. (S.LI. Vol, VI. p. 219. LI. 2? to 30; ( V.7) 


17. Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p. 31. No. A. dated S. S. 1195; (A. D. 1273). 1. 5 i— 

‘Sri R&jar&janripatih Pravisaiaklrtih yaa-sOribhis-saha kila Smritijfilasaram-* 
andhri chak5ra vara Bh&rata vam^a vrittam, 
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that Nanniyabhatt a wrote the Am^ira M(i}nibfniraUi beyond all doubt. 
It might be that these petty pri.ices ruling in disiaiit parts outside 
the Vengimandala and tracing their descent from the illustrious 
king Rajaraja and his father Vimaladi ya for their self-edification> 
probably invented traditions and events and gave currency to them. 
The attributnig to Rajaraja the compostioii of Andhra Mahabharata 
and the construction cf the capital, R ijamaheadrapatt ma. are not 
therefore bistor.cal facts in as much as they are the result of the poetic 
imagination of the courtiers and the panegy lists of the descendants of 
the Eastern Chalukya house in later days. 

Though there is no direct epigraphical evidence in suppoit 
of the tradit.on which attributes the foundation of the city to Amma- 
raja T. as there is in the case of the Rashtrakuta capital, Manya- 
kh^a, there is yet plenty of other evi<lence to enable us to accept 
this as historically probable if not actually true. Apart from the 
fact that Ammaraja I. was the first prince c;f liis house to call 
himself by the birtida, Rajamhendra which might be taken to have 
induced the people in course of hme to originato the tradition, 
there are other facts and important events that took place in the 
two preceding reigns of Ammaraja I,, tiiat give a historical basis to 
the traAtion. There are also equally strong reasons to induce 
us to assume that this event could not have taken place later, either 
i:i the re.g.is of V’.jayalL'^y i Ammaraja II. who ruled from A.D. 
945 to 973 (?) or in the reign of Rajaraja Narendra who was on the 
throne from A. D. 1022 to 1063, and who had both of them borne the 
special tittle, Rajamahendra, So far as the history of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi is known, these three piinces alone had called 
themselves by that biruda. Rajamahendra Ammaraja I. came to 
the throne early in A. D. 918, if not a few months earlier, i. e. in De- 
cember 917, and reigned for seven years till 935. Audit we accept 
the ancient tradition the city must be taken to have been founded 
immediately after the king had ascended the throne, i. e. in or about 
A. D. 918 and probably completed in the next few years if no', in the 
next following reigns. 

Events that led to the building of the now capital city and 
virtual abandoning the old capital Vongi are Indeed far to seek. 
They are shrouded in confusion and in olilivion and it is indeed difficult 
to discern them and construct a connect 3d history of the times. It 
may be assumed that the exigencies of time and the constantly trou- 
bled condition of the kingdom from the days of Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, 
the founder of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty of Vengi or more 
probably from the days of Vijayftditya I* (A. D. 751 — 769-70.), 
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grand-son of Maiigi-Yuvaiaja, and the cox'itinued hostilities between the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed and the Eastern Chalukyas of Vongi coupled 
with the events of the two reigns that immediately preceded that of 
Vishnuvardhana Ammaraja 1. might be the chief causes that that led to 
the building of the new capital on the left bank of the river Godavari 
and also of the desertion of the old city, Vcngipura the ancient seat 
of the house, for ever. 

Before we narrate the events of the reign of Ammaraja T. and 
his immediate predecessors that led to the construction of the new 
city, it is necessary to trace the history of the hostilities between the 
two great powers of the Dekhan, the Rashtrakutas and the Easfern 
Chalukyas that fought for supremacy and the establishment of a vast 
empire. During the reign of Vijayaditya 1. (A. D 751-769-770) there 
occured many and important changes in the western and the cen- 
tral Dekhan. There was revolt followed by a revolution at the 
Western Chrilukya capital, Badami; and in a short time a new and 
a mighty power known as the Rashtrakutas came into existence and 
shook to the foundations the kingdom of the Western Chalukyas. 
The capital of the new power is said to be Achalapura originally, 
which has been identified with Elichpur in the Central Provinces, 
where some of the iiiscripfions of the earliest kings, of the seventh 
contury A. D. have been discovered. From Elichpur. the capital 
was shifted to NSslk on the Godavari, and later still to Miinyakheta, 
(Malkhed in the Nizam’s Dominions), the new capital constructed by 
Govinda HI. This new power shock off the yoke of the Western 
Chalukyas, drove them out of the country and finally usurped their 
suzerainty in the Dekhan about the middle of the eigth century A.D. 
It was about this time, too, that the Eastern Chalukyas who had 
still looked to Badami as their natural home interfered on behalf of 
their unfortunate cousins and invaded the Rashtrakuta kingdom. The 
result was the breaking out of new hostilities between the Eastern 
Chrdukyas and the Rashtrakutas of Nasik at that time. In course 
of lime the struggle took a new turn and became a fight for 
supremacy and for the establishment of a large and mighty empire 
from the confines cf the Vindhya mountains in the north to 
the banks of the Tungabhadra in the south. There were 
other kingdoms besides, the Western Gangas, the Nolamba-Palla- 
vas, the Vaidumbas and the Cholas in the south, the Haihayas of 
Cbedi, the Gurjaras, the Malavas and the Kalingas in the north, who 
in a way submitted for one reason or other to the overlordship of the 
Rashtrakutas ; but the two great powers that struggled for paramount 
and wide supremacy in those days in the Dekhan were the Eastern 
Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas. 

10 
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As we have remarked above, the immediate cause of tfaeee 
eor^tinjued hostilities between these two kingdoms appears to be ihe 
interference of the Eastern Chalukya prince, VijaySditya I. who 
invaded the territories cf the Rashtrakiltas in order to draw them 
away and divide their attention at a time whe<i they were steadily 
.pressing upon the Western Chalukya capital, Eacami. The invasion 
was doubtless unsuccessful; in that struggle the Western Chalukyas 
were completely crushed by the Rashtrakutas who at the same 
time inflicted a severe disaster on the king of Vengi. The last and 
the decisive battle during that war seems to have taken place oti 
the borders of the Eastern Chalukya dcminions, net far from the 
confluence of the two r.vers, the Mfisi and the Krishna. 18 This 
is the first event known to us in the history of the hostilities 
between the two great powers of the Defchan, from a RSshtra- 
kuta record of the times. It is the record of a grant of a village 
to a brahmana of the Bharadvaja (,dtra by Yxivaut^ja Govinda II.i 
surnamed Prabhutavarsha and Vikramavaloka and son of Krisl i^aiaja I. 
It was issued by the prince himself in S. S. 692 (A.D. 769), frem his 
victorious camp, wherein it was incidentally mei.tioned that the 
king (i.e. Govindaraja IT.) had just humbled the lord of V(*’’gi by 
invading his territories!^. This lord of Vengi whom Grwindaraja II. 
claims to have defeated might probably be Vijayaditya I. who 
appears to have died in or about the year A. D. 769-70. Govindaraja II 
probably invaded the Vengimandala at that time with a view to 
wreak h’.s vengence against Vijayad.tya I. whose interference in 
the affairs of the Riishtrakutas was very much resented by the 
latter, and inflicted a disaster. The Eastern ChSlukyas vho were 
apparently badly beaten were compelled to sue for peace by ceding 
a portion of their territory and the treasury. ^ The event seems 
to be true though the Eastern Chalukya records are discreetly 
silent about this humiliation. It would therefore, Appear that 
Vijayaditya I. who was old and for twenty years already oi the 
throne, died on the battle-field and his young son Vishnuvardhar.alV. 
surnamed Makaradhvaja was forced to accept a humilatmg peace 
at the hands of his viclors. 

Though Vengi did not suffer much by this ‘humiliation’, the 
hostilities thus commenced struck rooti? deeply and continued 

18. Ep. Ind. vol. 6. p. 208, II. 20-29. 

19. Ibid. p. 209. 

20. Ibid. 11. 24-26. 

“ V^ngiman4a’a paryA 

yata vijayaakandbAvard k66a danclBima bhOtni aamarpanA 
ninato Vdngtsd KrishnavOnnA-MOst-sangamt ** 
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uninterruptedly for a period of two centuries. During this long period 
there were constant wars between the two kingdoms, with varying 
success, however, on both sides. In these wars the Eashirakfitas 
often induced their submissive neighbours, the Western Gangas and 
the Nolambas on the south, the Haihayas and the Kalin gas on the 
north to invade the Vongimandala from time to time and cause 
incessant trouble by fomenting civil war and rebellion whenever 
possible. The pressure on Vengi in those troubled times was indeed 
very great, but hapjily for the Andhradesa the princes cf the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty that sat on the ‘ lion throne ’ of Vengi 
were far too powerful to succumb to that. This continued troubled 
state of the country had also brought about a change in the outlook 
of the rulers of the country; and the Eastern Chalukyas had from 
the days of Vishnuvardhana lY. ceased to look to Badami as the.r 
natural home: they had begun to love the beautiful country of 
Vengi, perpetually watered by the mighty rivers, the Godavari and the 
Krishna, the Tungabhadra and the Pinakini, the vast territory 
o\rer which they ruled. Vengi became henceforth the birlh-place 
of the royal house of the Eastern Chalukyas.^l It was this deep 
and noble sentiment of abiding love and burning patriotism for their 
mother country that enabled the Eastern Chalukyas to win the 
hearts of the people they protected and establish themselves firmly 
on the throne of Vongi uninterruptedly for a period of SiX long 
centuries. The Andhra country of today, it must be said to their 
credit, was the work of the house of the Eastern Chalukyas who 
moulded the wandering and warring tribes into a cultured and 
powerful race. 

Sometime after the accession of Vishnuvardhana IV. (A.D.770) 
there broke out a war of successson in the Ru^htrakuta kingdom. 
The two sons of KrishnaiTija L, Yuvaiaja Govinda II. and Nirupama- 
Dhruvaraja soon began to fight for the throne. But the younger 
prince Nirupama overpowered his careless and sensual brother and 
attained the sovereignty by completely superseding him. This 
supersession was certainly not peaceful. Prince Govinda is said to 
have made a desperate attempt to secure the succession for h.m- 
self by calling to his assistance even his erstwhile enemies, the 
kings of Malava, Kanchi, Vengi and the Gunga country.^S Vishnu- 
varddhana IV. joined the confederacy of these kings, evidently not 

21 “asti-pra^asta-jatlnam ratnaman-iva varidhih 

janmabhAmis-Chalukyanam deso- Yongiti-vistrutah.” 

22 Ind. Ant.vol.e, p.62. “JySstha-lIangbana” etc., see also Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts p. 393. 

23 Paithan Grant of Govinda III. Ep, Ind, vol, 3. p, 103, 
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so much with the intention of helping Govindaraja against his 
brother but with the object of avenging the humiliation he had 
lately suffered at the hands of this self-same prince. This interference 
of the lord of Vengi, a second time in the affairs of the Rashtra- 
kutas tended to inflame Nirupama, whose hatred for the Eastern 
Chalukyas never afterwards abated. From this time forward the 
Rashtrakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas regarded each other as 
herditary and natural enemies. 

On the ^ death of Vishnuvarddhana IV. in A, D. 799, his two 
sons Vijayaditya II. surnamed NarendramrigarSja, and Bhima Salukki 
soon began to fight for the throne. This rivalry appears to have 
been encouraged if net actually brought about by the intrigues of 
the powerful Eashtrakuta king Gbvinda IIL, (A. D. 784—814) the 
son and successor of Nirupama, This prince tore a strong grudge 
against Vishnuvarddhana IV. who had joined the confederacy of 
several kings that attempted to oppose and prevent his accession 
to the throne after his father’s death.^^ Govinda was a very powerful 
•prince who extended the borders of his kingdom far into the north. 
He wanted a submissive kingdom on the east and in order to 
secure that, he brought about in Vengi a war of succession on the 
death of Vishnuvarddhana IV. Bhima Salukki, the younger son of 
the king appears to have yielded to the temptations of his powerful 
neighbour who invaded Vengimandala and proclaimed his protege 
as king of Vongi. Once more there was civil war between the two 
rival claimants which continued for twelve long years. Undaunted 
by the treachery of his brother and enemies on all sides VijaySditya 
II. fought valiantly many a successful battle and at last won the 
throne for himself. In this ‘twelve years war’ with Bhima Salukki 
who was supported by the Western Gan gas on the south and the 
Ealingas on the north and Rashtrakutas on the west, prince Vijaya- 
ditya II. was ably and loyally assisted by his another younger brother 
Nfiparudra,^'^ In this war victory in the beginning seems to have 

24 SatalAru Plates of Gunaga- Vijay&ditya. Bharati vol. 1., p. 9 11. 20-21. 

“ dvada^a varsha yuddhara Vallabbanbradan4a-- 

nayakaib-saha Bhlma-Saluka namanam svanujam nirjjitya grlhita- vanglman- 

4alatn chatvariin6a.** 

See also Andhra Sabitya Parishad Patrika, vol. X. p. 2:6. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid. 11; 16-17. 

- jalada-gbatakOtivitrasana vi^ishtamarutah.” etc. 

27 Ibid, line 32 where there is a reference to his brother Nfiparudra.^ And also 
8. I. I. vol 1. pp. 31—39. Nriparudra is the son of Vishnuvarddhana IV by another 
queen of the Haihaya family, 
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been with the traitor and his allies. And it seemed for a while that 
Govinda had placed his protege Bhima Salukki on the throne of Vengi. 
In a record of his which is dated in A. D. 807 it is stated that “ no 
sooner his (Govinda’s) letter-carrier had half -uttered the command than 
the lord of Vengi, longing for his own comfort, steadily like a servant 
without ceasing, did toil to construct the outer wall round his capital 
city, Manyakheta,’* which was apparently in the course of construction 
at that time.2^ The lord of Vengi whom Govinda III. had thus insolently 
commanded could be no other than the traitor Bhima Salukki.29 In a 
later day grant of the Eastern Chalukya family it is^said that Naren- 
dra - Mrigaraja Vijayaditya *11. had after carrying in a ‘twelve years’ 
war* with the commanders of the Vallabha king (meaning Govinda 
III.) who had come to assist his brother, Bhima Salukki (Chalukya 
Bhima) did at last wrest the Venglmandala from the latter. 30 j^nd 
in ccmmemoration of his numerous victories over his enemies, ‘after 
fighting day and night for twelve long years,* he is said to have built 
one hundred and eight temples for the emblem of Siva which he called 
after his own name, RajanarencJra^<vami.'^'^ Thus though the 
Rashtrakiitas and Bhima Salukki were successful in the beginning, 
victory was completly with Vijayaditya 11. in the end. This twelve 
years war brought about by Bhima Salukki to establish himself on the 
throne with the help of the Rashtrakiitas came to a close at last in 
or about A. D. 812, in the last days of Govinda III. At this period 
the Rashtrakuta arms were everywhere defeated and Vijayaditya II. 
was able to beat back the commanders of Vallabha king probably 
with the help of kings of Kalinga, Vanga and Vidarbha^2, Though 

there is no recorded evidence, prince Bhima Salukki appears to have 
been defeated and slain and we do not hear of him afterwards. The 
Rashtrakuta aims, during the last days of Govinda III. suffered great 
reverses as can be seen from the records of the contemporary kings 
and the lord of Vengi contributed not a little to throw the:r king- 
dom into disorder and even threaten its disruption.33 On the death of 

28 Radhanpur plates of Govinda III. Ei». Ind. vol. 6. p. 239. 11. 34. 35. 

“ 16kbaharamukh6dit&-radbavachaayatraitya V6np:isvar6nityain 

kirakarava>vya- 

dhadaviratah karma sva^aramScheva vahyalivriti-raayayfi.na rachita vy^md- 
gra-lagnS, rachad-rfi,trau mauktika-malikain-iva dhritamiirddhasta t&ragan&h.’* 

29 Andhra Sahitya Parishad Patrika, vol, X. p. 246. It was my friend late Mr. 
K, V. Lakshmana Rao Pant ulu that identified first this Eastern Ch&lukya prince 
who was a vassal of Govinda III. as Bihma Salukki. 

30 Sdtaluru Plates of Gunaga- Vijayaditya (Bbarti Vol I.) See also note 24 ante- 

31 Ibid. 

32 San jam Plates Govinda IV. 

33 Dynasties of the K^anarese Districts, p. 402. 
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Govinda III. the Rashtrakutas unable to carry on the struggle any 
longer, sought for peace. It is possible to believe that Vijayaditya 
IL then dictated the terms of peace "which were not altogether 
humitiating; and one of them was probably to marry a ESshtrakfita 
princess, SflamahadSvi to his son and heir-apparent, Kali-Vishnu- 
vardhana It is not known whose daughter this lady was, 

but it may be assumed that she was the daughter of Amoghavarsha 
L, the son and successor of Govinda III. At the time of the death 
of Govinda III. the Eastern Chalukyas of Vcr»gi were undoubtedly 
at the height of their power. 

Vijayaditya II. was succeeded by his son Vishnuvardhana 
V, commonly called Kali-Vishnuvarddhana who reigned for a short 
period only, (A. D. 840?-'844). The temporary alLance brought about 
the marriage of a E^htrakuta princess at the point of sword was 
not observed very long. On the death of Vijayaditya IL, it was easily 
Scorned and causes for renew i ig for old hostilite > appear to have been 
eagerly sought for by both the paities. We do not know what were the 
«xact events that led to the breaking out of war or who was the agg- 
ressor. But it is probable to believe that Amoghavarsha L who was 
all the while smarting under the indignities showered on h.s house, 
sought for a pretext and invaded Veiigimandala. A Rashtrakiita 
record of the time of Govinda IV. states that Amoghavarsha I. con" 
quered the Eastern Chalukyas at a place called Vingav illi,^‘^ and a 
stiU later grant describes him as ‘fire of destruction to the Chalukyas' 35 
This victory of Amoghavarsha L at Vingavilli over the king of Vengi 
must have been over Kali- Vishnuvardhana V. who after a brief rule 
died suddenly, probably on the battle-field. 

Amoghavarsha I. took advantage of the sudden death of 
Vishnuvardhana V. to throw Vengi into disorder once mere and preven^; 
the accession of the rightful heir, Gunaga- Vijayaditya III, son of 
Silamahadevi, to the throne.37 The old game of creating dissensions 

34 Ponaagy Plates of Gunaga Vijayaditya. C.P. No.3 of 1908. see Annual Report, 
on Epigraphy for 1909, p. 106, para 56, 

35 Sangli Gra it of Govinda IV. Ind. Ant. vol. 12 p. 247 dated A.D. 933. 

86 Ibid, p- 268. Kard Grant of Eakkaraja II. dated 972 

37 Blrdr Grant of Amoghavarsha 1 A. D. 866. (Int. Ant vol 12. p. 215) 
The fciiig daims worship was done to him by the lord of V^ngi among others. Though 
tbts mig^ht be hyperbolieal there is no doubt that the R&shtrakdta monarch claimed 
at least a protege cf his as the titular king Of VOngi, like hir father. It is certain 
however, tbat Vijayaditya II. was not the prince that paid allegiance to Amogha- 
varsba h The last named prince might have take a the earliest opportunity to incite 
rebellion by espousing the cause of a rival claimant who for a time unsuooosifuUy 
carried on civil war iii V^ngi, 
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in ths royEl family astiing up a rival to th© hoir^apparont was 
again successfully repeated ly jlmoghavarsha I, and his son Xrishna 
II. An opportunity came when Gunaga^VijaySditya crowned his 
younger brother prince VikramSditya as the Yuvaiaja in preference 
probably to Yuddhamalla another younger brother of his.88 The latter 
was doubtless offended when he was overlooked and therefoio soon 
raised the banner of revolt and the bid for the throne. The Eashtrakutas 
readily espoused his cause, and induced the Nolambas, the Western 
GSngas and the Vaidumbas on the south, the Eastern Gingas and 
the lord of Ohedi on the north to invade Vsngi and support the cause 
of prince Yuddhamalla in the civil war that followed.^^ About the 
same lime, too, the Boya Chieftains of the wilds of the Nellore district 
and the southern Andhra country rebelled against Gunaga-Vijaya- 
ditya. It might be that Yuddhamalla was the cause of thi^ revolt 
or more probably that he raised the banner cf revolt against his 
brother with the assistance of the Boya Chieftains. At this critical 
period of the fortunes of Vengi, Vijayaditya III. stood undaunted 
and he was loyally supported by his other younger brothers, Yuva^ 
raja Vikramiiditya and Nripakiima and trustworthy commanders 
like Kadeyaraja^^ and Pandaranga'^^ and wise oounsellers like Vinayadi’ 
sarman.i^ Vijaylvditya’s reign may be said to be one Of continued 
wars though his arms were everywhere successful. Yuddhamalla 
was perhaps defeated and slain or turned out of the country ; but 
his successors were however giving incessant trouble to the rulers 
of Vtn)gi till the days of Ammaraja II. 

Gun aga- Vijayaditya (A. D. 8^44 — 888) is doubtless one of the 
greatest princes of his dynasty. He had acquired the titles of *Trtpu- 
rdniavtya-inahesvara*, 'Tribhuvammkum, 'Biru k dnkobhima* and 


38 C. P. No. I of 1913-14. Masulipatam Grant of Chalukya Bhima I. 

39 Ep. lud. vol. 9 p, 47 and tho stone records of Pandaranga in Nellore 
District. Sec also Pona igy ’Plates of Gunaga, Vijayaditya. C. P. No, 3 of 1908. 

40 Nellore Inscriptions. Ongole Nos. 39 & 40 p. 966, Addailki O. No. 4. Xajdu 
kuTu Nos. 31 & 32, 

41 Ponangy Plates of Gunaga- Vijay&ditya 0. P. No 3 of 1908, This 
yAraja fought by the side of his master VijayMitya III in the beginning df hisrei*gn 
on tho battle field and gave up life for his master in wars with the .B6ya chieftains 
of Nellore, This Ka46yaraja whoso proper name is.not revealed to us is the father of 
tho king’s famous general Pandaranga who completed the Aask of reducing the insur- 
gent BOya tribsmen to subjection after hi« father’s death. 

42 Ep. Ind. Vol. 9 p, 47, See note 39 ante. 

43 Ep, Ind, Vol 5 p, 122, The grant records a. re ward to Vinayadi^arman a son 
of DAmodarasarraan, and son’s son of Tdrkasarman, for the advicegiven in the defeat 
of an enemy named Mangi, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 
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Gunake-nalla by his heroic deeds and excellent qualities. In the 
numerous records of his family his heroic exploits are described In 
great detail. He is said to have conquered the Nolambas in a fierce 
battle, ‘cut off the head of Mangi, their lord and *played the game of 
ball with it ‘humbled Gamla-Sankila, the lord of Vaidumbas,’ 
a confederate of the Vallabha king Krishna II. ‘defeated the king 
of Dahalapura’ (Chedi) who appears to be Kdkalladeva, father-in-law 
of Krishna II.*^^ and lastly Baddiga'^’^ , an Eastern Ohalukya prince 
who sought refuge at the court of Milnyakhcta. This Baddiga is said 
to be a descendant of the traitor prince Yuddhamalla, but it is not 
clear and certain. Vijayaditya ITT., op. ancther occasion invaded the 
Rashtrakuta dominions, sacked and burnt their city Miinyakheta, 
frightened and drove the ‘firebrand* Krishna II. from his city. 48 
It was probably at this period or sometime after the burning of 
Manyakheta that the Vallabha king Krishna II, 'paid great honour 
to the arms of the Eastern Chiilukya king by corning with folded 
hands’, when Vijayaditya III. who was apparently in possession 
of the Rashtrakuta capital restored it to him. 49 The humbled Rashtra- 
"kuta king, however, in a record of his successors is stated to have 
occupied the city after the enemies had abandoned it, 50 but it is 
highly doubtful. 

The indignities heaped by the Eastern Chalukya king 
Vijayaditya HI. recoiled with ii.creased vigour and cruelty on his 
successors. Soon after the death of Vijayaditya II., Krishna IT. 
invaded Venglmandala, takii ;g advantage of the youth of the heir- 
apparent’ probably ; and for four years there was continued warfare 
in the country. 51 Some of the nobles, toe, at this time turned 


44 Ep. Ind. vol. 4. p. 226 . lad. Ant. vol. 12 p. 22l. 

45 A. R. on Ep. 1914 p, 85, & A. R. for 19‘2o para 20, 

46 Ep. Ind. vol. 9 p. 47 ff 11 14-17 

47 C. P. Grant of Saktivarman II. No. 15 of 1917.18, (A R for 1918, page 132) 

48 Ind. Ant. vol. 12 p. 102 

49 Ibid, see also the statement in the Kaluchumbarru grant of Ammarajall. 

about this prince* ‘Gunaga Vi jayaiitya , to whoie arm great honour was paid by 
the Vallabha king, (Krishna II) 11 15-16 ‘ Vallabba-nripa samyabhyarchita-bhuja* 

and V. 10 of the Pithapuram Pillar Inscription of Mallapadeva, Ep. I nd. vol. 6 p. 226 

50 Ep. Ind. vol. 7 p. 26, Cambay Plates of Govinda IV. v. 13 

Tasmud-akalavarshonripati-rabhiidyat-partlkramatrastaih 
sadyah samancjalagram Khetakamahitaih parityaktahll 

51 Ind. Ant. vol. XX. p 103. Ep. Ind. vol. 4, p. ‘226, Note the verso 11 in the 
inscription which states that Chalukya Bhtma I, was victorious in 360 battles. 
Even if we take the figure to be hyperbolical it is possible to assume that the king 
fought for a long period and at last won the throne for hirasolf. 
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traitors and openly espoused the cause of the invaders.^i^ And this seems 
to bo th© chief cause for the delay in the actual coronation of the 
king Chiilukya Bhima I, the son of Yuvaraja Vikramiditya. 
who appears to have died early in the wars with the Rashtrakuta 
and their allies. During this period of four years of foreign invasion 
the country suffered terribly from the horrors and atroci*:ies committed 
by the rebels and the invaders, who were steadily opposed, fought 
and defeated in the very neighbourhood of the capital, Vengipura. 
Two of the most decisive battles of this four years war are known to 
us from the inscriptions of the king which have become famous in 
the history of the Eastern Chiilukya dynasty. These victories were 
no doubt won at a heavy sacrifice when the traitors* and the enemies 
were furiously pressing againsti the capital ; but it seems certain that 
after this ignominious defeat the Rrishtraknta king Krishna 11. never 
afterwards during the lifetime of Chiilukya Bhima I, attempted to 
invade Vengi or cross its borders. During thiS invasion the Vallabha 
king seems to have been greatly assisted by the kings of Karniita 
and Lfitx, meaning the powers of the south and the north.^^l It is 
said in the records of Chiilukya Bhima 1. that he had an unnamed 
son aged sixteen years whose surname was Tramart.gamla,^^ a prince 
of charming appearance and valour like Abhimanyu, learned and 
powerful who died after fighting bravely on the battlefields of Nira- 
vadyapura (the modern Nidadavolu) and Peru-Vanguru-griima (Peda 
Vanguru near Ellore,) killing in the latter from the back of his elephant 
the Vallabha general, Dandena (Dandanyuka?) Gundaya. The king 
laments deeply over the untimely death of his valourous son who 
had won for him immortal victories, and on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse that came sometime after gives away two beautiful and fertile 
villages as agraharas to a number of brahmcmas for the merit of his de- 
ceased son. *'57 In the wars with the Vallabha commanders and the trea- 
cherous nobles Chalukya Bhima 1. was greatly assisted by several 
powerful brahmin warriors. On the occasion of his coronat.on, on 

52 Unpublished Kasimkota Plates of Chalukya Bhima I. (C. P. No, 14 of 1908-9) 
A. R. on E|». 1909, p. 106 para 59. From this inscription we gather that in his reign 
there was perfect peace and that to secure this end the king defeated t!io combined 
forces of his enemies, the Rashtrakh^as and his own treacherous relatives (duyada) 
Soo also Ind. Ant, Vol. 20 p. 103 where th© king is stated to have defeated and 
crushed the army of Krishna II. 

53 The king’s coronation took place on Monday, the 2nd tithi of the dark fort- 
night of the month Chaitra in S. S, 811, corresponding to Hth April, A. D. 892, i.e. 
roughly four years after the death of Gunaga- Vijayaditya III. in A. D. 888, 

54 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 1914, p. 84. (C. P. No. 1 of 1913-14 
Masulipatam Plates Chalukya Bhima I.) 

55 Ibid. 

56 Ibid. 

57 Ibid. 

u 
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April 17, 892 A. D he gave away the village of Kfikipa.rru in the 
UttarakhanderuvSti vishaya to Potamayya son of Drona Bhatta of the 
Kaundinya goira;^^ and the village of PandipSlla to the brahmin 
warrior of the Kaundinya gotra, the famous RangSdhi Kakkara, son 
of Vidisarman, a hralmachari of the Vajasmuja sect for the great 
military help rendered by him in crushing the pride of his rebellious 
nobles and relations. 59 Chiilukya Bhima T. acquired the title of 
Droharjuna for destroying or killing all his {(idj^acla) relations who 
had turned traitors to his family and prevented his accession to the 
throne with the help of the Rashtrakiitas.^O 

The death of Chiilukya Bhima L in the last days of 917 
A. D. was again a signal for the Rilshtrakrita invasion into Vongi. 
This time it was Govinda IV., son Indra III. and grandson of Kiishna 
II. who claimed to have inflicted a defeat on the Eastern Chulukya 
king Vijayiiditya IV. surnamed Kolhibhiganda, as a result of which 
the latter is said to have lost his life on the field of battle. 51 The 
battle took place near a town called Virajapuri which has not been 
indentified.5‘3 it might he a village lying on the borders of the Vrngiman- 
dala or in the Riishtrakiita kingdom itself. Kollabhiganda is said to have 
reigned for six months only and died a glorious death on the battlo- 
field.55 The victory in this battle, however, is claimed by both parties 
but it is seems more probable that the Eastern Chulukyas were victo- 
rious for we are told in a later record of the dynasty that Vijayiiditya 
IV. set up a pillar of victory on the field of Virajapuri. 54 

The sudden death of Kollabhiganda though after a victorious 
battle appears to have been followed by really serious disasters at 
home. Again there was treachery and conspiracy amongst the 
feudatory-relations of the royal house and nobles of the realm 
who were followers of the late king.55 Encouraged and supported 
by the herditary enemies of the family they conspirjd against the 
new king and occupied Vengipura during his abse.ice. A despe- 
rate attempt seems to be have been made then by the conspirators 
greatly assisted by the Rllshtrakutas to prevent the access. on of 
Ammaraja 1. the eldest son of Vijayaditya IV. surnamed Vishnu- 

58 Ep. Ind. vol. 5 p. 128. 

59 Andhra Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Pandipaka Plates of Ciia'.ukya 
Bhima I. 

60 Ibid. Attili Plates of Chalukya Bhima I 

61 Ind. Ant. vol. 13, p. 213. Pennoru Grant of Saktivarma I. 

62 Ibid. Paganavaram Plate.s of Chalukya Bhima II. 

63 Ibid. 

64 See note ante 58. 

65 Ind. Ant, vol, 20, p. 266, 
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vardliana from ascending the throne in his ancestral capital, 
Vengipura.^6 There was civil war in consequence, and the treacherous 
rebels and conspirators succesfully drove out AmmarSja L from 
the country. But it appears that some time after this period of 
serious disaster that the rebels and conspirators who were defeated 
burnt and destroyed Vcngipura in a spirit of cowardly vengence. 
These events took place evidently during the early part of the 
reign of Ammaraja I., i, e. between 917 and 920 A. D. We have no 
records of the Rashtrakutas to narrate the events of this period; 
but we have nevertheless a record of the time of Ammaraja 1. 
which tells us of the events of the reigns of his grandfather and 
father as well as of his own early days. It is said that Ammaraja 1. 
‘had to use his sword against h.s feudatory relatives and com- 
manders who had joined the party of his natural adversaries and 
and win over to himself the subjects and the army of his father 
and bis grandfather,’ the meaning of which being that some of 
the members of his family and his commanders had entered into 
a conspiracy wi'h the Rashtrakutas in order to prevent him from 
ascending the throne. Turned out of his ancestral capital and 
probably out of his country too, king Ammaiija 1. had to fight 
single-handed against his treacherous nobles and disloyal command- 
ers, who had suddenly deserted him on the death of his father.^S 
Probably at this period the so called conspirators supported the 
weak rival claimant, whoever he might be, to the throne in order 
that he might be a titular head over them. And the Rash^ra- 
kiita monarch, too, had his own axe to grind in this intrigue; for 
Amoghvarsha L, too, Lke his father Govinda III., would have the 
nominal king of Vengi as his vassal. But Ammaraja I. like his 
father and grandfather was too strong a match for the combined 
strength and diplomacy of the traitors at home and the enemies 
abroad.^9 It would appear that the king, at the beginning of his 
reign, was compelled to remove his residence and government to 
a safe and distant place and carry on the war against his enemies 
whom he reduced to subjection in a very short time. It is not, 
therefore, improbable that the king at this time had founded tlie 
new capital and the future residence of his dynasty. And having 
once established his authority firmly in the country Ammaraja I 

66 Ibid. 

67 Ibid. 

68 Ibid. 

69 Ibid. Cf. the following Statomont in tbo PabbubrrU Plates of Saktivaram 
regarding this king, lines 23-24. 

“Tasya-(\rijay^ditya IV.) tmajah (Ammaraja I.) pranata vairi- 
Sirovilagnaratna - dvirepha parichumbita padapadmah. 

See also Andhra Sahitya Parishad Fatrika, vol. 2, p. 399. 
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inight have abandoned the hope of going back to Vengipura, and 
reviving its former glory. The continued wars of the two jirevious 
reigns and the extreme danger to which that capi al was exposed 
during the invasions of the Vallabha kings, i's vulnerable posi’ 
tion on the broad plain country, being devoid of any strategic advan- 
tages, all rendered it necossaiy probably to abandon the old capital 
Vengipura, for ever. This is perhaps the third or the fourth 
occasion for the kings of Vengi to shift their residence from their 
ancestral capital in order to effectively carry on tneir wars against 
their enemies and to secure peace in the country. It was Jayasimha I. 
that shifted his fre m Pishtapnra to Yongi and then to 

Sarvasi(idhi,70 built after his own surname, in the Kalinga Vishya, 
Again king Kbkuli-Vikramaoitya Bhattaraka had for his capital 
Ellamanchi (Ellamanchilij,7i a place not far from Sarvasiddhi*, and 
later still Vijayaditya II. removed his capital to Vijayavada,^^ the 
modren town of Bezwada. Chalukya BMmavnram, now a small and 
almost forgotten village, near Samalkot Railway stalion was onco 
the residence of ChSliikya Bliiina I- where ho bnilt a lofty temple for 
isa under the name of Kunnira d nluL'ya But none 

-of these earlier princes ever attempted to abandon Vr>i gipura after 
they had once subdued the country and restored peace and order. From 
the lime of AmmarSja i. however, matters, tcok a dilferent turn, 
and VCiigipura practically ceased to bo the capital though its illus- 
trious name still survived in the iiarne of tho kingdom, and Vengi 
for Veiigimandala became synonymous with the Andhra country. 
It does not also appear that Vr-.igipura ever afterwards regained its 
former glory and posiiion. It was deseited by its masters; today it 
is a barren waste of country extending over several miles and 
compr.siiig three or four villages. Some of its ancient suburbs 


70 Poda-Madditi Plates of Jayasimlia I. Iiid. iSut. vol. 13. p. 137 ff. Sarviisi- 
ddiil appears to have been built at a time wdioii tlio Kalinga frontier had to bo 
protected by a strong provincial capital for wc know that there were constant 
wars betwoGii the Vishnukuiidiiis and their allies the Kalingas and tho 
Vakatakas of Chodi. 

71 C. P, No. 10 of 1908-9. Munjilru Plates of Ktikila V'arma Mabfirftja. 

72 Vijayaditya’s (II) title ‘ Chalukyurjuna bhfipala is itself suggestive of tho 
fact; besides be also appears to have shift(‘d his residence during tho twelo years 
w^ai*' With the Ka-shtrakhta coiuinaudcrs to the bauUs of the Krishna whore already 
a small to wu was existing and called it after bis own name, making it his capi- 
tal. Tho fact that the king’s younger brother, Bhima Salukki turned a tiaitor 
and held VOngi for a pretty long time as a vassal of the Kdshtraklkta king Go 
vinda III. also must have rendered it necessary to found a new capital to carry 
on the ‘Twelve Years War’ effectively. 

73 Ep. Iiid. vol, 4. p. 22G, Verso 11# 

74 Ibid. 
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have now become small independent villages, and of them Re (De) 
nduluru, Senagfulem, Ganganagiideni, China-Vegi and Peda-Vegi are 
worth meiuioniiig. The village of Peda-Vegi stands on the same site 
once occupied by the anc,eat citadel aiid it surrounded by a huge 
earthen wall which appears to have formed part of the ancient fortifi- 
cations of the inner Citadel. 

It does not appear that Rajamahcndrapura was immediately 
founded by king Ammariija 1. The Prst place winch the prince 
chose for his residence during the time of civil war and rebellion 
seems to be a place called Hemagri, (now called Yeraagiri) four 
miles to the south of Rajahmundry, where he appears to have con- 
structed temporarily a small foit on the top of the hillock. The 
hill being golden coloured from its appearnce from a distance had 
probably acquired the name of Hemagiri, (hema = golden, giri==peak). 
This hill fore seems to have been also abandoned later stdl when a more 
suitable and strategic place was discovered on the Site of modern 
Rajahmundry, four miles northwards. The site selected for the 
construction of the citadel and the capital is indeed a strategic place. 

It is a piece of elevated ground surrounded by a range of small 
hillocks on all sides and a swamp beyond and the river Godavri on 
the west. To the south of ‘fort’ lay the flat hill or a range of hills 
on the slopes of VvTiich the capital was built. To the east and the south 
of the town lay the vast marshy ground which became inundated 
during the season when the nvor was in flood. To the north of 
citadel lay another range of low hills but greatly separated, and bet- 
ween tnem lay the swamp on which flowed the surplus iwer water 
during the flood season. These low hills are today visible to the 
iiortd in the direction of north-east and called Seshayya Met^a, 
Lutlier-giri, Surangadharuai-konda respectively. There is also another 
hill in the direction of oast-riorth-east of the town, lying between the 
{Syiimaiiimba shnne and Danavaylgunta, which has not however 
re Lamed any name. It is on this elevated and yet sufficiently hidden 
ground, winch is protected by hills on all sides from being submerged, 
by the river during the flood that the beautiful town and historic 
fortress of Rajamahcndrapura was built. 

It was under these peculiar circumstances that Ammaraja I. 
was forced to think of constructing a new capital iand abandon 
Vengipura for ever ; and the place which afforded him shelter in 
troubled times and formed the base of his successful military opera- 
tions against his enemies during the early part of his reign, soon 
transformed itself into the proud royal capital of the house of the East- 
ern Chalukyas as soon as peace and order were restored in the country , 
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3. FROM THE ACCESSION OF AMMARAJA I. 

TO THE END OF THE iNTIRREGNUM’, A. D. 917-18—999 

The new city was indeed founded at a lucky moment and 
in a critical period cf the history of the Eastern Chalukyas. The 
history of Vengi has about this period assumed a turn; it is no 
longer merely the history of the wars between the Riiditrakutas and the 
Eastern Chalukyas: it is henceforward the story of the attempts of 
the latter to consolidate their power in the land and influence over 
the people they loved and protected. Love for Ve. gimandala became 
more deep than before and Eastern Chalukyas regarded themselves 
as Andhras and not Kannadigas or foriegners, henceforward. 

The unhappy turn of events at Maiiyakhota, on the death 
of the Rashtrakuta king Indraiuja IIL, (a grand son of Krishna II.,) 
the bloody revolution followed by the capture of the throne by this 
(tndraraja III.,) younger son Govinda IV., by quietly set i ig aside 
Amoghavarsha IL) 75 his own elder brother and heir-apparent, gave 
enough liesure to Vishnuvardhana Ammaiaja L, to devcte himself 
to the construction of the new capital and strengthen his position 
at home. He removed all the insurgent elements in the kingdom 
by e.ther putting to sw’crd the unruly ai d treacherous commanders 
and feudatory relaiions or expelling them from the country or winning 
over them to his side by granting them fiefs liberally, according to 
the exigei^cies of time and situation. The internal rebellion and 
the fore. gn invasion simulateneously, niduced him probably to skil- 
fully purchase the loyalty of the trusted and brave commanders of 
hiS father and grand-father like Mahukala^G and Bhandanjiditya- 
Kunliiditya 77 olhers by making grants of extensive villages as 

agraharas. About this time, too, he seems to have won over to his 
side some of the commanders of his enemies particularly Ndlambas 
and the Rashtrakiitas, and gave them also feudatory holding in his 
kingdom. 78 it is by these acts of statesmanship that Amraaruja 1. 
distinguished himself as a great king. During the last days of Amma- 
raja I, war again seems to have broken out with the Nolamba 
king Ayyapa, 79 and in this war he appears to have lost his life* 
At the time of his death the king seems to have been quite a 
young man for he had sons who had barely passed the age of childhood. 

75 Ind. Ant. vol. 12 p. 247, See Dyn. of th^ Kan. Dists, p. 419. 

76 Ep. Ind. vol. 5. p, 132. Th-s general Mahakala is the son of a foster sister 
of Ammar&ja I. 

77 South Ind, Ins. vol. 1. No, 36 p. 39. 

78 A, K. of South Ind. Ep, for 1923-24, p. 98; C, P, No. 3 of 1923-24. 

79 Ep, Cttrn, VoL 13 No. 38. and also see A. K. on Ep. for 1911, p. 63 
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B6ta or VijayMitya V. and Revolution at the Capital. 

Ammaraja T.’s son Fwaraio Beta Vijayadltya V. suoceded to the 
throne immediately on the death of his father, in A. I). 925. Though 
he appears to be still a child and not fit to reign and much less able to 
hold together the disruptive elements in the kingdom, the nobles of 
the realm declared him king. Hardly the water poured on his head 
during the ahhisheka and pnttibandha ceremonies had dried up, 
than the young king and his supporters were driven out of the country 
by Tula riija and the throne seized. 80 There were apparently at that 
t.me several claimants to the throne as at the time of the '"acces- 
sion of every king in Vengi. The feudatory nobles and the military 
commanders pjiid alleglence, only to a powerful king; and every 
king that sat on the throne of Vengi ii those troubled times had 
to prove his strength before he could wear the sacred tiara p^ita 
on the forehead and the (Icanthika) necklet on the neck, which 
were the insignia ‘of royalty. The usurper TSlaraja ''is the son of 
Yudhamalla I, the traitor brother of Gumaga-Vijayaditya III., about 
whom we have heard before. Tulapa’s attempts to crow^n h'mself 
and reign were also unsuccessful for all the remaining forces in 
the capital sooner than he had expected brought about his downfall. 
Tiliapa was king only for a month for he was slain by Vikrama- 
ditya II.^i a son of Chalukya Bhima I. and therefore a paterna. 
uncle of Ammaraja I. The dashing manner in which Vikramaditya II 
made a bid for the throne after the death of Ammaraja I shows 
that he was probably one of the ‘relatives’ mentioned by Ammaraja I 
who prevented his accession with the assistance and through the 
treachery of his father’s trusted commanders and his ‘natural 
enemies ’. But even this prince Vikramaditya IT. could not maintain 
himself long on the throne. After an apparently troubled reign 
of eleven months this prince was defeated and driven out by 
Bhima III.^^ a younger son of Ammaraja L. Bhimaraja himself 
could remain on the throne hardly for eight months when he was 
slain by Tillapa’s son Yuddhamalla IT.83 

Yudhamalla II. reigned for seven years from A. D. 927 to 
934; and his reign is one of the most important periods in the 
history of Telugu language and literature And yet it is one 
of the most troubled periods from another poi it of view. It marks 

80 Ind. A lt. vol 1:^, p, ‘213, Paganavaram Plates of Chalukya Bhima II, 

81 Ibid, 

82 Ibid, 

83 Ibid, 

s 84 There is an inscription of the time of Yuddhamalla II, in Bezwada which is 
^ landmark in the history of tl^o Telugu language and poetry, Ep Ind, vol, 15 p, 364, 
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the second stage of the period of bitter struggle for the throne, 
between the two branches of the Eastern ChSlukyas, the junior or 
the younger and the elder or the senior branch. Yuddhamalla 11. 
belonged to the younger branch 'being a descendant of Yudhamalla I., 
a younger brother of Vijayaditya III. This phase of the struggle 
can be seen from the fact that the reign of seven years of 
Yudhamalla is actually emitted in some of the inscriptions of the 
next king, 85 just as the period following the death of Ammaruja II. 
ia A. D. 973 was contemptously called intcrvrgmnn or the period 
without a king {ai^vamikn). The reason for the omission of Yuddha- 
mallas reign is, not far to seek. Chfilukya Bhima II., a half brother 
of Ammaraja I. expelled Yuddhamalla and seized the throne after 
a protracted struggle for seven years. The period of Yuddhamalla's 
reign is practically the per od cf struggle for the throne by 
Chalukya Bhima II. It appears, therefore, that after the death or 
probably the murder of the yout^'»^ful kir.g Bluma (III.) both 
Yuddhamalla II. and Chulukya Bhima It. a^-t3mptGd to have the 
kingdom between themselves, and in the civil war that ensued 
the former succeeded in driving the latter out of the country and 
reign peacefully for seven year.s.87 In this attempt to got at the 
throne, Yuddham ilia II. called in the assistance of the Bishtrakuta 
king Govinda IV., against his rival. The calling in of the her- 
ditary enemies cf the Eastern Chalukyas to bis aid rendered Yuddha- 
malla II. unworthy of his house probably; and this might be one 
of the chief causes for ignoring his reign altogether in some of 
the later records of the family. In this civil war, the loyal commanders 
of Ammaraja T. appear to have stood faithfully by his son, their 
youthful master Bhima III. who was the rightful heir against 
Yuddhamalla II. and after his death supported the cause of Chrdukya 
Bhima IT. We are told in the insciiptioius of a later period that 
the feudatory chiefs and the commanders of the Yallabha king's 
(Govinda IV.) forces and ethers apportioned among themselves the 
Chilukyan territory for seven years,88 and that Chitlukya Bhima II. 
treating with contempt Yuddhamalla II. who had crowned himself 
king at this juncture expelled the usurpers and reigned for twelve 
years. It is therefore clear from the above statement that Yuddha- 
malla II. had actually brought in the Rashtrakiita king and other 
allies to instal him on the throne of Rajamahrunlrapura; but 
he appears to have had his residence at Vijayavada where he 
had built a temple for‘god Kumarasvatni', and not at RijamahGndrapura. 

85 Ind, Ant. vol, 13, p, 213, See note 80 above, 

86 C, P, llo, 1 of 1916-17, Mangallu plates of AmmarAja II, 

87 Ibid, lines 19-21, 

88 Ibid, 
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And it is also said that with the help rendered by the Sahara chieftains 
of the north alone, he could remain safely on the throne.89 Yuddhamalla IL 
was no doubt a strong prince, and yet he required the assistance of 
all the neighbouring kings to keep him on the throne. Naturally 
Chalukya Bhima IT. could not tolerate the presence of the ‘natural 
adversaries of his house ’ in the country and consequently the 
period of his struggle for the throne which extended over the 
seven long years of Yuddhamalla s reign might have been occupied 
by continuous and devastating warfare. 

During the last days of Yuddhamalla TI.’s reign Chalukya 
Bhima IL seems to have successfully attempted at the throne 
by a coup de main. Any peace with Yuddhamalla was certainly hu- 
miliating and therefore unthinkable to him. He accordingly swore 
vengence against the enemies of his house, and wanted to avenge 
the death of the innocent boy king Bhima IIL, who was cruelly 
murdered. He therefore collected a large army of trusted men and 
invaded the country from the north-east, in all probability from the 
direction of the Kalinga country. At this moment Yuddhamalla II. 
made a desperate stand by calling to his aid once more the Rash- 
trakuta king Govinda IV. and his allies. Among the latter were 
probabaly the Nolamba prince Ayyapadeva, the lord of Nolambavlicli 
in the Mysore country, Ereyappa, the king of the Western Gangas, 
whose surname was perhaps Rajamayya, Bijja alias Dantivarman, 
the lord of Banavasi, the ruler of the Chdlas and lastly Dhalaga and 
Tatabikki whose identity or the territory over which they ruled is 
not known. Besides these princes Munniriva and Rlijamartanda 
whose identity is also not known, are mentioned among the 
enemies of Chalukya Bhima II. that came to the aid of Yuddha- 
malla II.^^ This confederacy of hostile kings was met and defeated 
in several battles in the vicinity of Vijayavuda, the king’s capital? 
and then were successfully pursued into their territories where most 
of them were slain. These events appear to have occurredin the year 934 
A. D. for in the same or in the following year Yuddhamalla II. was 
slain and Chalukya Bhima II. crowned himself king. A record of 
this king Chalukya Bhima of this period states that he ‘rose up to 
conquer, purifying the eastern region' (Vcngimandala),^! thereby sug- 
gesting that he invaded the country from the east and expelled the 
dense darkness which was the army of the Rashtrakutas-9:2 The king 

89 A. S. R. for 1917 p. 117, para 23 : C. P. No. 1 of 1916—17 

90 Ep. Ind. vol. 8 p. 49ff. See also Masulipatara plates of Ammaraja II (C,P. No. 

8 of 1908-9) 

91 Ep. Ind. vol. 7 pj 177ff I. 35 -38 

92 A. S R. for 1009 p. 108 para 60, 

12 
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also claims to have slain all the foes that opposed him ‘unaided’, 
defeated ‘and shattered their armies and their marshalled arrays of ele* 
phants.’93 In A. D. 933 king Yuddhamalla II. was overthrown and 
Chalukya Bhima IL, son of Kollabhiganda Bhaskara and a half-brother 
of Ammaraja I. became king. He reigned from A. D. 933 to 945. 
During this period the country enjoyed considerable peace as the 
turbulent feudatories and militant relatives were either expelled or 
subdued.94 Yuddhamalla appears to have died on the field and his 
two sons Badapa and Talapa fled to the court of the Rushtrakfita 
king Krishna IH. 

Uunfortunately we know very few events of the time of Chalu- 
kya Bhima. But we learn from the records of his successors that he 
‘gave encouragement to those who were frightened, protected those 
who came to his refuge, removed all the troublescme people, justly 
levied taxes from the lands of his enemies; and gave peace and 
pleasure to the mass of his own people.’ Chulukya Bhima II. is 
also called Raja Bhima and is said to have surpassed the epic hero 
of his name in strength and majesty. He died »n peace in A. D. 945. 

Raja Bhima’s successor was his younger son VijaySditya 
Ammaraja II. surnamed Rajamahendra, born of queen Lokamahadevi, 
who reigned for twenty five-years. (A. D. 945-970 ). This prince, 
we are told, was selected by the people, though only twelve years 
of age, to be the king by an express wish.^5 Jt is indeed 
curious to see how this young prince was chosen by the nobles 
of the realm when there was an older son Diinarnava, born of Anki- 
mahadevi.^^ It is not possible at this distant period to divine into 
the causes or the reasons that prompted the high noblemen of 
Vengimadala to supersede the claims of the eldest born and place 
the younger one who was still a boy on the throae.^^ jt might 
be that Lokamahadcvi was the aorarnaJilshi for we find that this 
Ammaraja II. was annointed as the heir-apparent (Yuvaraja) even 
five years prior to his accession to the throne during the lifetime 
of his father.^® Ammaraja II. though young was a powerful king 
and he had the entire support of his father’s ministers and com- 
manders. Danarnava, too, was apparently satisfied with the selection 
of his father and of the ‘entire people’: he cheerfully assisted 

93 Ep. Ind. vol, 7 p. 177ff 

94 A.8*R. for 1917, p. 117 (C.P. No. 1 of 1916—17) 

95 Ind. Ant. vol. 7 p. 15, also C. P. No. 15 of 1917 —18 

96 Ibid. ,4 

97 Ep. Ind. vol, 7 p. 177ff also see 8.1,1. vol. I. 

98 In4. Ant, yol, XX p, 269 27 1 and ^.1,1,, vol- 1. Np . 37 v. 8 
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the young king in the administration of the kingdom. Ammaiaja IT., 
like his illustrious grandson that reigned fifty years after him, had 
ample liesure and peace to devote his time to the development of 
fine arts, construction of new temples and satralayas and other 
lofty edifices, following the example of Chalukya Bhima T. The fort 
and town of Riijamahendrapura for which foundations were laid 
in the reign of Ammaraja I. were probably completed during the early 
part of this king’s reign. The king patronised musicians and poets 
though we have no works of the latter existing today. He gave 
them large grants of land and acquired the title 'Kavi-gSyaka-kal- 
pataru’. The king was a jaina by faith though his father 

and grandfather were saivites of the kalilmukha faith. The jaina 
temples at Bezwada 100 and Attili.lOl and probably at Rtijamahen- 
drapura also, built by this king, have long ago disappeared and 
not a trace of them appears in any of these three places. Like 
those monuments in stone, even the werks of poetic art have been 
destroyed and Andhra language and literature is poorer to-day for 
the foolish and religious bigotry of the kings and their courts during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

King Ammaraja IT. was also a great patron of the 
Saiva faith. This fact is borne out by evidence of the king’s gifts 
to a Saiva temple at Vijayavada (Bezwada), known by the name 
Samastabhuvanivsrya which had been built by Vijayaditya Narsn- 
dramrigaraja IT. (A. D. 799 — 840)102. It appears that Kalaraukha 
school of Saivism had a strong hold on the people of the country 
in those days and its Simha Parishads had seats all over the 
country in important places like the Pancharamas (Amariivati, 
Bhimavaram, Kshirilrama, Kumariirama and Dakshariimaioo. The 
great Kalamukha Saiava teacher contemporaneous with king Am- 
maraja IT. was Vidyesvara who was also the author of the grant 
recording the gifts to the Saiva temple at BezwadalOl Like his 
grandfather Chalukya Bhima I. who was a lover and patron of 
gandharvavuiya (science and art of Music) that made a gift of two 
plots of land in Attili Vishaya to his favourite courtesan ChallavalOS of 
the Pattavardhani family, alady of remarkable musical talent andbeauty, 

99 Ep. Ind. vol. 5 p. l39ff, 1,19; also Ep. Ind. vol. 7 p. 177 ff 

100 A, S. R, for 1909 p. 108 (C. P. No 8 of 1908—9) 

101 Ep. lud. vol. 7 p. 177 ff 

102 A. S. R. for 1919 p. 90-91 (O.P, No. 11 of 1914—15) 

103 Ibid. 

104 Ibid. 

105 0. P. No, 14 of 1917—18, Attili Plates of Chalukya Bhima T 
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Vijayiditya Ammaraja 11. , too, was a lover of poetry and fine arts 
I s his title KavigSyaka-kalpataru denotes. 

The king’s chief mistress, rather the favourite mistress, 
was the beautiful m:\id 0 n Chamekambai^^ of the Pattavarddhani 
lineage, a family that produced successive generations of warriors 
and loyal officers from the days of Kubja-Vishnuvarddhana and 
Vijayaditya She a jaina by faith and it was at her 

inducement that he gave away the village of Kaluchumbarru to 
her teacher Arhanandin of Attili. Ammariija IL is said to be very 
handsome prin<5e resembling Ktimarasvamin\^^^ he is also said to 
have been born with a tissue round his neck which resembled 
the Kanthika^^^ the insignia of heir-apparontshlp and royalty, and 
which enhanced his personal beauty considerably. Both Danaraava and 
Ammaraja IL were greatly cultured pnnces and in their court flouri- 
shed great poets at this time, like Kavichakravartin and Potana- 
bhatta who composed magnificient panegyric> of Ammariija’s heroic 
deeds and exploits that became incorporated later in the several 
• grants of the King. 

The reign of this king commenced in peace and prosperity, 
and continued to be so till A. D. 956. About that year a great war 
broke out in the northern India between the Pala kings of Bengal 
and the kings of Gurjaras and Kanouj on the one hand, and the 
Rishtrakutas on the other. Ammaraja II. was evidently invited to 
take part in this war by joining the confederacy of kings that 
opposed Krishna HI. of Manyakheta. Krishna III. at that period 
invaded Chedi, Vidarbha, Vanga, Kaliuga and probably Vcngimandala 
also. For we have a statement in the inscriptions of Ammaraja II. 
himself, that in the eleventh year of his reign (A. D. 956) there 
arose some trouble in the north in the direciioii of Chedi and 
Kalinga or the modern Bastar state which was said to be due to 
the Rashtrakuta king Krishna HI. The king at that moment ap- 
pointed his half-brother DSnarnava as regent of the kingdom and 

106 Ep. In4. vol. 7. p. l77ff 

107 S. I. I. vol. I. p. 39. No. 36 

108 The famous Durgaraja, his descendant Kadoyaraja and his (Kadeyaraja’ ) 
son Pan4aranga and later his grandson Ka4cyaraja, Mahakila and KuntCvditya 
and his son Bhan4anMitya— 'all these famous generals of the Eastern Chalukya 
kings are said to belong to the Pattavardhani family. This family migrated to 
V6ngi along with the first founder of the Eastern Chalukya family, Kubja 
Vishnuvardhna. I will soon have occasion to discuss the relations between the 
Pattavardhani family and the royal house of Vengi and MjahmahCmdrapura, in a 
separate paper. 

109 Ep. Ind. vol. 5, p. 139 

110 A, 8, R, fpr 1918 132 (C. P, No, 15 of 1917-18) 
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himself proceeded towards Kalinga in wrath against Krishna III. 
( Krishnsil^dpat).^^^ This war with the Vallabha king might have 
been also brought about by the sons of Yuddhamalla 11. who. as 
we have isaid, were refugees at the RSshtrakuta c ipital The invasion 
of VenglmamUla by Krishna IIL from the direction of Chedi and 
Kalinga might be with the intention of placing Badaparuja, son 
of Yuddhamalla II. on the throne of Ruiamahendravaram by over- 
throwing Ammarfija II. But the perfect harmony and gcod-will that 
prevailed at this period between the brothers Daiiurnava and Amma- 
rfija 11. strengthened the latter position both at home and abroad 
and the result was the invasion of Krishna III. was successfully 
repulsed. 112 

This young king, for he was barely twenty-two years 
old, was as fierce and mighty a warrior as easeloving and proba- 
bly licentious a prince as he appeared to be in the beg nning of 
his reign. For the expedition against the Vallabha king and other 
enemies was completely successful, and we are told that Amma« 
raja IL acquired the biruda of Triblnwamimkiih i by displaying 
marvellous heroism in the thick of the battle between the elephant 
forces of the enemies and by killing single, handed from the back 
of his elephant, seven of his enemy’s war elephants.H'"^ In this war 
the Rushtrakuta king Krishna III. appears to have been killed for 
we hear of him no longer It is not known how long this 
expedition against Krishna III. lasted. But soon after this, Amma- 
riija IT. returned home and once more ^ook over the admistration of 
the kingdom. From this time forward, the amiable relations bet- 
ween the brothers seem to have been a little ruffled and we do not 
hear of amity and good feelings any more between them. Danar- 
nava was apparently residing at the capital, now and then assis- 
ting the king in the affairs of the state. But it appears that 
this peaceful atmosphere became suddenly changed during the last 
days of the king and grew incredibly gloomy. The glorious reign 
of an enlightened monarch ended in revolution aiid bloo:^shed, trea* 
chery and disgrace, The records of the later kings clearly speak 
that the king’s last years were marred by cruel atrocities and cold 
blooded murders of the members of the royal household by the 
king and his half brother, land finally resulted the expuls.on of the bro- 

111 A. S. R. for 1917 page 117 (C. P. No. 1 of 1916-17) 

There are no records of the king to suggest that be was alive after 956 A. D; 

113 A. 8. R. for 1918 page i:V2. (C. P. No. 15 of 1917—18) 

114 See note ante 112 

U5 C. P, No. 8 of 1913—4; A. S. R. for 1914 p, 8G 
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thers from the country.ii^ Ammaraja’s 11. father-in-law Nrip^kSmaand 
his mother-in-law Nayainamba^^^ who were held ia •great esteem 
at one time by the king and the latter’s brother-in-law Bhaskara^i^ 
surnamed Oandanarryana fell out with the king and changed 
colours. Bhaskara deserted his brother-in-law and joined Badapa, son 
of Yuddharaalla 11. who was then iiitrigui ig with the Rashtrakuti 
king to gain the kingdom for himself. The causes for this 
sudden desertion of kings own. kith and kin during critical time? 
are not, however, known at this di‘=;tance of time. But Ammaraja I£. 
and his elder brother Danarnava. we are told quarrelled for an 
unknown reason and in the end murdered each others’ sons.^20 
Ammaraja had probably estranged his own brothe:* and all the kinsmen 
on his queen’s side. His own relat.ons turned hostile towards him 
and on the top of all these difficulties, came the unexpected 
murder of his only son. He could not forget and forgive the deeds of 
his opponents. He had two enemies to fight, his brother Dana- 
rnava and his brother-in-law Bhaskara Ga]adanara3^ana who took 
up the cause of Badapa, the r.val claimant to the throne. These 
unfortunate events, we are told took place t^ometime immediately 
before the so called InierreQnnmy^'^ Whatever might be the justi- 
fication for the treacherous betrayal of one’s own kL.sme.i, the 
cruel murder of each other’s childern has certainly i.o parallel in 
the history of any land, ancient or mediaeval. Though no causes 
for these incidents are availble to-day, it is interstaig, nevertheless 
to probe irto them. Some of the incidents of this period have at 
least a strong resemblance to the incidents narrated in the tradition 
of Sarangadbara. Ammariija 11, like his grandson Rajaiaja Naiendra 
in the story had only one son who was cruelly and unwi tingly 
put to death by h.s own father in a fit of thoughtlessness and jealous 
rage. Both these kings had the title Rajamahendra and were themselves 
cultured princes and patrons of great poets. Ammaraja II, had a 
favourite mistress Chiimekamba of the Patiavarddhani lineage like 
Rajaraja Narendra’s favourite youthful queen Chi:ra:igi, though we 
do not yet know whether there was anything like that cf that 
amorous intrigue of Chitrangi in the life of Chamekamba. Both the 
kings, too, became very unpopular at the close of their reigns. 
Could anything then of the nature of events mentioned in the 
story of Sarangadhara and Ch.traiigi have happened in the reign 

116 Ibid. 

117 Ind. Ant. vol. XII. p. 248 

118 Acambaka Plates of Bfi,dapa, Ep. Ind. vol, 19 p, 137 flf 

119 Ibid 

120 A. S. R. for 1914 p. go 
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of VijaySditya Ammaraja II. in Rajamahendravaram ? No one can 
answer; but why should there be that persistant tradition and a yearly 
festival near the Mount of Sarangadhara where the country folk 
assemble and celebrate the glory of the departed prince, who in 
spite of his innocence suffered cruel pu i.shmeut at the hands of 
his foolish father, even to this day in Rajamahendravaram ? 
Whether our suggestion could be true or not future historians 
alone can decide. 

King Badaparaja and the so called Intorreg.ium, 973 -99)ii. D. 

The events of the last days of Ammaraja*!!. partly explain 
the caus«^ for the successful invasion of Biidapa maharaja and 
the expulsion of Ammavaji IL from the country op h.s death in the 
struggle that ensued. In the war between the brothers the country 
became divided and the invader riled by the treachery of the 
king's brother-in-law, Bhaskara Gandana’Tiyana could easily sieze 
the thro!ie.^^^ But prince Badaparaja could not have so easily 
won the kingdom as he said. In the triangular fight the country 
soon drif'ed into anarchy and disorder. There were three parties 
in the kingdom, that of Ammaraja If., of Da arnava and lastly of 
Badaparaja. This c.vil war appears to have dragged on for three years 
from A. D. 970 to 973. This period of anarchy or civil war 
is however assigned to Diinarnava in the records of the later kings 
of the Post- Restoration period, which fact seems to suggest that 
Diiiar. ava was in possession of the capital, Rajamahendravaram while 
his brother Ammariija II. was carrying on war against Badaparaja 
elsewhere or more probably dead. But we have a statement m 
the i-.scii. tion of Badaparaja himself that he conquered the kingdom 
from Ammaraja II. Th.s ra ght be due to Badipa’s never recogni- 
s ng Dii a/nava as king. If Da iarnava fought Ba lapa, it was perhaps 
in the name of his brother, Ammaraja II. Prince Badapa clearly 
states in his grant to Gandana.ayana that he conquered the kingdom 
from Ammaraja II and became king immediately after him.i‘^4 
The last days of Ammaraja II were indeed dark and gl( omy; a 
noble and highly accomplished prince though he was. he had to end 
his days in d.sgrace, dethronement, and probably in exile and 
poverty. Prince Badapa might be taken to have ascended the 
throne .mmediately after the death of Ammaraja II. which appears 
to have taken place in or about A. D. 973, the year of the 
commancement of the so called ' Interregnum\ The reign of Bada- 
paraja is ignored in the inscriptions of the later kings from the 


122 Ep. Iiid, vol. 19 p. ^37 ff 

123 Ep, Tnd. vo!. VI p. 
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time of Sakfivarman J, Though he was on the throne for twenty- 
seven years like any other prince of his house, from A D 973 
to 999, his reign has been contemptuously regarded as interregnunV 
by his successors for the reason that he belonged to the junior 
branch of the roj^al family. Veugimandala was said to be without 
a king, literally (asvam ka). To the kings of the Post-Restoration 
period who were the descendants of the elder branch of the family 
this period of Biidapa’s reign was like interregnum and it only 
means that they did not recognise the sovereignty of the younger 
branch.1‘^5 Jt rni^ht be be also that they hated the brothers Bixdapa 
and his brother Talaraja who seized the kingdom and heed it though 
the help of their natural adversaries, the Rashtrakutas. 

Prince Bidapa obtained the kingdom according lo his own 
statement through the help of the Vallahha king Karn iraja.ioG which 
name might be a distorted prakril form of Kannararaja, which again 
is equivalent to Sanskrit Krishnariija. It has not been possible t'^ 
identify this Rashtrakuta king Kariiaraja (Kiishnaraja) with any 
known king of the family. At the time of BaJapariija’s accession 
the reigning Vallbha king was Khottiga, a step-brother of Krishna 
111.127 This last named prince, we know was an enemy of AmmaiTtja 
IL, who invaded Veagimandala in A, D. 936 and lost of his life in 
that expedition, 128 We do not therefore k low of any other Rilslitrkut i 
prince of the name of Krishnariija that was co itemporaneous with 
Badapa. It might therefore be assumed that Badapa rilja in gra- 
titude for the assistance rendered to him by Krishna III. in the 
year A. D. 956 and his conequent death on the batilef.eld figliting 
for his cause and the friendly relations kept up by his suocessous 
on the throne, that he ment.oned in his records that he obtained the 
kingdom through the help rendered by Karnaiaja. The Vallablia king 
that fought for him might be Khottiga, surnamed Ratia-kandarpa 
prmce Kakkaraja 11.129 

125 Ibid. Soo also the comarks of late Mr. K. Lakshmaua Rao at p, 

12G Ibid lines. 

127 Dynasty of the Kanarcs Districts (Bom. Gaz, vol. 2 pt. 1) pj 110 *-20 

128 See note ante 112 

129 Sec note ante 197 
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SIMHIPURA COPPER.PLATE GRANT OF KADAMBA KlNGDHARVIAKflEDI 

Satyanarayana Rajaguru 


Last year (1928) iti the month of February, T was informed 
by one of my relatives about the discovery of the present copper- 
plate grant of the Mahaniandalika Dharmmakhcd. of Eastern 

* * 0 • 

Kadamba Dynasty, a contemporary ruler of Devendravarman, son 
of Anantavarmaan of the Ga iga fi^mily. I was told that two years 
back this set of plates was discovered from a clay-mine of Santa- 
Bomvali near Tekkali, where two more sets of copper-plate in- 
scriptions were already found. Among those two sets one is the 
grant of Nandavarman (in the year 221 Ganga-Era)i and the other is 
the grant of Indravarmanj(in the year 87 Ganga Era).2 They are now 
preserved with the Rajah of Tekkali. The gold coins that were 
discovered at the same place are kept by some illiterate people 
of that locality; hence there is no chance of knowing about the 
importance of those coins. However, it goes without saying that 
the vicinity of the said ‘clay-mi:ie’ bears some his'or.cal importance 
and deserves examination. Within a radius of 3 or 4 miles from 
this place and its surroundings in a way are situated the following 
places ment.oned in inscripiions. One is Dantavarukota, which may 
be identified with Dantapuram of the inscript. ons and once the 
capital of Kalinga. Another is Simhipura, which may be identified 
with Simhapura, also once a capital of the Kahnga coui.try, A t nrd 
place is Rayavalasa, probably Rajapuram, wh.ch was mentioned 
in the Mahabharata as the residence of the Kalinga kings. All 
these places are not far from the sea-coast. And both in Lterature 
and inscriptions the capital of Kalinga is desciibed as being so near 
the sea that it was visible from the windows of the ki ig*s palace. 
We may assume that some importance can be attached to this place, 
as a number of copper-pl; te grants, gold coins and old bricks 
are found here. I am therefore strongly inclined to assume that 
in the time of the Ganga kings of Kahnga a famous town flourished 
here. The field where the copper plates are discovered lies near 
the village of Santa Bomvali, covering a portion of land of about 
five square miles, apparently bearing a gloomy appearance of a 


1 See J. A. H. R. S. Vol. II p. 3 pp. 185—183 

2 Utkala Sahitya Parishat Putrika of Cuttack Vol. XXXI p. 11 pp. 450 
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dilapidated and ancient fort or town, once thickly populated. Hence 
a trial as to the identity cf this ‘clay-m.ne’ may not be futile for 
research scholars. 

The present set contains three copper plates of which the 
third plate is entirely left blank. On the first side of the first plate 
the letter ‘ Sn * only is inscribed. The other sides of the first and the 
second plates contain each nine lines of subject matter, and the grant 
contains ‘27 lines in all. Each plate measures J". The 

ring holding the plates together is about thick and 11 in cir- 

cumference. The two ends of the ring are soldered into the back of a 
circular seal which is now broken ; and so the family-emblem of the 
King is not visible. I was told that the man who kept the plates 
hammered the seal in order to remove the plates from the ring; and 
in consequence the emblem was broken 1o pieces. However, the 
present height of the seal from the ring is about t ' and its circum- 
ference is 2i\ 

The Script employed belongs to the ' Kuvla type and the 
characters are exactly like those found in the Copper- plates and 
stone inscriptions of Eastern Kalinga{i. e. Modern Orissa) used from 
the 10th to the 12th century A. D. Palaeographically we may trace 
the plates to the 12th century A. D. There is a .similarity between 
the characters employed in the Kudapalli inscription of Mahu- 
bhavagupta II., Ratnapur inscription of Jajalladeva and our present 
Simhipur inscription of Dharramakhedi. In the Hasrakol inscription 
of Purushottama Deva of Orissa, the script that is adopted is merely 
a later development of the script of the above mentioned inscription. 
The letters ka, kha, ga, cha, chha, ja, ta, tha, dim, wa, thn, da^ pa, ya, 
la, sa, sha, and ha are similar to the present Oriya letters, used in 
this part of the country. 

On orthographical grounds the following points are noteworthy:- 

(a) There is a si ght difference between ‘ ha, ’ ‘ pa ’ and ‘ ya’ (11.7, 8). 

(b) There is no distinction between *na' and b’a* (11. 11, 12, 13, 14). 

(c) Instead of *mva* *nva* is used in the line 14. 

(d) Instead of ' Maharaja* ^Maharaja* and i :8toad of 
dalika* ^Mahamaadalika is us 0 d(ll. 11 & 15) 

(e) In many places the distinction of "Sa* bshi’ and '.Sha* is not 
observed (1. 10, 13, 14, 15, 20, 22) 

(/) There is a slight difference between ^ga 'na* and (1. 23, 24) 

The language is Sanskrit throughout and the inscription is 
written in prose only. The usual l^l^kas from the MSnava Dharmiu^ 
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Sastra are not quoted in this inscripUon though they are found in 
almost all the inscriptions of Hindu kings, discovered in our country. 
Moreover, the names of the engraver and the minister who carried 
out the grant are not stated. Hence I think the third plate which 
is entirely left blank was intended for some more lines to be 
engraved upon it. Probably the negligence of the engraver or 
some unavoidable circumstance caused the elimination of the last 
portion of the inscription. 

In the eleventh line of the inscription the names of the 
Gunga kings are mentioned as Ananta Brahma and, Devcndra Brahma 
The words ‘Farma’ and 'Varinan are connected with 'the names of 
the Ganga kings mentioned in all the records published hitherto 
and therefore the use of the word '‘Brahma here sounds peculiar. 
In the MS. records of Orissa we meet with the word ‘Brahma' in 
connection with the names of Ga.iga rulers. The name ‘Brahma- 
Chudanga* in some GaiKja Vamiavalis is also in point. Traditionally 
it is acknowledged that the Ganga family is descended from a Brah- 
min lady, who was a devotee of Mother Ganges. But I do not know 
how far the folk lore is true, and how far the use of the word ‘Brahma’ 
is connected with this tradition. 

The word ' Pancha-pdtra mentioned in the 17th line of this 
inscription is iritorest.ng. Mr. G. Ramadas interprets that Pancha* 
Pdtra was a Vishnya (District) of Mandasa Zamlndari.3 But from the 
present inscription we clearly know that * Pancha^ Pdtra' is refered to 
five ‘Patras’, i. e., the five ministers of the country. The t.tle ‘Patra* 
IS still in use in Orissa and Gan jam among the Oriya people; and 
still the Or^ya Rajahs use the title ‘Patra’ to their Dewans. Pancha- 
Pdtra therefore means here the ‘five’ executive officers or ministers* 
From th s we learn to some extent about the then administrative machi- 
nery of this country. Under Maharajas were P oiicha-Vishaya^Patis (i. e, 
governors of five districts), and under each ^Pancha-^Vishaya-Pati five 
'Patras' (Pancha-Fdlras) were supervising the affairs of the country. 
Hence it is clear that the country was divided into several provinces 
and districts, where the representatives of the king were looking 
after the government. 

The word 'phada- used in the 26th line of the inscription 
is also interesting. In Oriya vocabularies there is a word 
" phbla\ which gives the meaning, a drum. According to ^ the rule 
of Philology there is interchange between the letters \la W and 7ai 


9 Seo Jour. Myth Soc, vol. XI V” p. 209 
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and I think the word ^phoda changed into ^Dhala and that con- 
sequently is pronounced as uphold' in Oriya language. In the other 
plates of Kadamba kings also, some Oriya words are freely used. 

From this copper-plate Insciipt'on we find the following 
names of places: — 

Villages or Ton'm Districts 

1 Jayantipura 1 Mahendra Bhoga Vishaya 

2 Dharmmapura 2 Rashtrakuta Vishaya 

3 Salabana-Dadapura 

Mythologically the presoi^t Mukhalingam of Parlakimedi 
Taluk is cailed ' Jayant:-kslif''ra\ But I think, this Jayantikshetra 
is not the same Jayantipura, mentioned in this inscription for 
several reasons. Firstly Jayantipura was in Mahendra Bhoga Vishaya 
which was near Mandasa Zamindari, and secondly Jayantipura was 
the capital of Kadamba kings, while the present Mukhalingam was 
the capital of the Ganga kings. As such it cannot be identified 
wifh the Jayantipura of Dharmmakhedi. There is one big village 
called Jayantipura near the Barua Railway Station in the Gan jam 
District, and near this village there are some old temples where 
images of gods are found. Moreover, this village is very near to 
the Mahendragiri. Hence it can be safely said that this village 
Jayantipura was the Jayantipura of this inscription. 

According to this inscription (line 18) we learn that 
Rathakuta (Rashtrakuta) was a distrct of Kalin ga. As the King 
promulgated this grant before all the 300 villagers of the district 
of ‘ Mahendra Bhoga’ and the Rashtrakuta, (i. e., the chief of Rash- 
trakuta), we may suppose that ‘Rashtrakuta’ and ‘Mahendra Bhoga’ 
were the neighbouring districts. In the Phulasara C, P. grant of 
Kirttiraja Devn(30e Vol. II Part I p. 30) also the place ‘Rashtrakuta* 
is mentioned. I think, Rashtrakuti Vishaya of Kalinga was located 
in the borderland of two kingdoms. The word ‘Trikfita’ means the 
place where three villages meet, and this word is frequently used 
in the copper-plate grants of Ganga Kings of Kalinga. So also the 
word ‘Rashtrakuta’ may be refered to the place where two ‘Rishtras 
(i. e., kingdoms) meet. On the above analogy we can infer that 
two kingdoms met at Mahendragiri of Ganjara in the tinie of Raja 
Dharmmakhedi. But defiiiitely we do not know what those kingdoms 
were. However I think that one of the two was the kingdom 
of ‘Kongada’, which was then ruled b * the i^ailodbhava Kings 
of Orissa and which extended from Khorda up to Mahendragiri. 
And the other kingdom is Kalinga. which extended to the south 
from Mahendragiri. And probably the district of Rashtrakuta which 
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is mentioned in this inscription was situated near Mahendragiri of 
Gan jam, separating the two kingdoms of Kongada and Kalinga. 

The village of Dharmmapura granted to two brothers was 
in the district of Mahendra Bhoga, where Dharmakhedi was then 
governor (because he declares himself as the Mahendradhipati., i.e.> 
the Lord of Mahendra). There is one village in the present 
Dharakota Zamindari (in Aska Taluk) known as Dharmmarijapur 
Dharakota is an ancient Zamindari adjoining Buguda on the north 
and Gumscor on the east. It was originally a part of ‘Khedi- 
Singi’ that was divided into many estates later on. I think the 
'Khedi-Singi’ estate was originally ruled by the ' Kheoi* kings 
(Kadambas) and afterwards the ‘Singis* (another family) came and 
usurped the throne. However the present Dharmmarajapur of Dhara- 
ko^ii Zamindari can be identified as the Dharmmapura of our Sim. 
hipura inscription of Dharmmakhcdi. The other place known as 
Salivana-Dadapura from which the Brahmans came, is not identifiable, 

Two portions of the village Dharmmapura were granted to 
the two brothers (probably cousins) of whome one was DadanSyaka, 
son of DudurSvalakam and the other was Chlimanclakam, son of Sabu 
Nayaka. They belonged to the Vatsa GuIvcl The names are very 
unlike the names obtained in this part of the country. And since 
according to the following verse from Ramayana there is a place 
known as Salivana to the west of Ayodhya, and between it and 
‘Kahnganagara (?), a place within ore day’s rapid march from Ayo- 
dhya, we may infer that the Brahmans of this inscription came 
from that, place, 

“VyapSyat Rilghavas-lurnnam, tiitvasonam Mahanadim 
Kahnga nagaiGchiipi prapya Salavanam tada. 

Bharata KshipraraSgachhat suparisranta vahanah 4 

There are 6 copper-plate grants discovered in this part of the 
country in which the names of 'Khedi’ kings (Kadambas) of Kalinga are 
mentioned. The peculiarity is that in every inscription the na,mes 
of the contemporary Ganga rulers are stated. For clearness of 
reference, I append the names from the available records, below:— 

Qaligas. Kadambas. Date. 

Indravarmman (Vishamagiri 0. P. grants Nagakhedi... ? 

Vajrahasta (Parlakimedi Ugrakhedi or Banaka 

C. P. grant)6 Sri Udayakhedi ? 

4 See Ramftyana. Ayodhyfikandu, 7l Sarga 

5 See C. P. No. 9 of l9l7— 18 

6 Ep. Ind. vol. Ill pp 2?0 
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A.D. 1054? 

254Ganga 
era 

520 

Ganga- 

Kadamba-era 

, 103 

Saka-era 

From the above mentioned records we see that the first 
two are not dated, whereas the others are dated in different styles, 
and in all of them the name of Dharmmakhrdi of Kadamba dynasty 
is found. In three dated records the name Devendravarma is 
mentioned. But we are not able to know whether the Dharam- 
makhe6i and Devendravarma in all the dated records are cue and 
the same or different persons. But the dates given in those plates 
are not common. Hence there is a great confusion in the matter. 
If the Dharmmakhiidi of the Vizagapatam inscription who was 
the maternal uncle of Devendravarma is the donor of the present 
Simhipura grant, then we may come to the conclusion that 
the ‘Ganga-era’ and the ‘Ganga-Kadamba-era’ are quile different 
from one another. And accordingly the 254th year of the ‘Ganga-era’ 
must fall in the 520th year of the ‘Ganga-Kadamba-era’ and 1103 
of the 'Saka-era’. So the ‘Ganga-era' must have begun in 927 A. D. 
But this is opposed to the conclusions derived by scholars hitherto. 

But there are not sufficient grounds to identify the Dhar- 
mmakhedi of the Vizagapatam copper-plate grant With the donor 
of the present grant. There is also the d.fliculty in the 
identification of Devendravarma. The Kambakaya grant of 
XJdayaditya, son of Dharmmakhcdi may be of some help in this 
identification of Devendravarma. That the Anantavarma-Deveii- 
dravarma of Kambakaya grant and the present grant as also the 
Dharammakhedi of both the grants are one and the same can be 
safely inferred from the commonness of the Birudus (titles) of 

7 C. F. No. 12 of 1917 — 18 The inconaistency of the date! I shall discuss in a 
separate paper. 

8 Ind. Ant. vol. XVIIl, pp, i45 

9 The present C. F. grant 

10 The ‘ Bharati ’ 7th Nov, 1927 pp. 115—30 
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Vajrahasta (MandasaC.P. grant)^ 

(Vizag C.P. 
grant)? 


Ananiavarma— 

Devendravarma 

Anantavarma 

1 

Devendravarma 


(Simhapur 
C.P, grant)9 


Devendravarma (Kambakaya 

t C.P. grant)i0 


Bhimakhedi 

1 ‘ 

Dharmmakhedi 

Dharmmakhedi 

Niyurnnava 
■ i 

Bhimakhedi 
Dharmmakhedi 
Dharmmakhedi 

j 

XJdayaditya 
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DavSndravarma and the similarity of the styles of composition 
in both. 


The Kambakiya inscription of Udayaditya is dated 1181 
A. D., in the time of Devendravarma while Dharmmakhedi, the 
father of 'Udayaditya was the ruler in the year 520 of the ‘Ganga 
era’. We know from the copper-plate inscription of Kamarnava,!! 
son of Anantavarma, that he was the Ganga king in the year 
526 of the ‘Ganga-era’. Dev^ndravarma’s rule must have ended 
before 526 and the year 1181 A. D. must fall somewhere between 
520 and 526 of the *Ganga-era’. From this we will have to infer 
that the beginni.igs of the 'Ganga-ora’ were about the period 
655—661 A. D. 


In coming to the above conclusion T have taken 520 of 
the ‘Ganga-Kadamba-Era’, mentioned in the present plate as equi- 
valent to the year 520 of the ‘Ganga-Era’. The following consi- 
derat ons lead me to the above cor elusion. The Kbedl kings 
tXadambas) were feudatories of the Ganga kings as can be seen 
from all the known records. And we also know that the Eras 
used in all the known copper-plate and stor.e-iuscripiions of the 
Kalinga country were only the Salivahana Saka and the Ganga- 
Eras. No other era is as yet known. It is h.ghly improbable then to 
suppose that the Khccli kings, the feudatories of the Kalinga- 

Ganga-Kings could use an era of their own, and that the 
Ganga-kings could tolerate such a thing. We also know that 
certain scholars hold that the Salivahana Saka era is the era of 
the Saka sovereigns adopted by the people of Malava when that 
country came under their rule. We might also suppose that the 
era used by the KhccVi Kings is only 'the ‘Ganga-Era’, the Era 
of their sovereigns. Then it has to be explained why the year 
520 is called the ‘Ganga-Kadamba-Samvatsara’ and not merely 
'Ganga-Samvatsara’. I would like to suggest that the word 
‘Kadamba’ added here merely states that the Khcdi kings 
whose grant it is belong to the family of kings known as 
‘Kadambas’. We know that this fara.ly was ruling over a portion 
of the Kanarese country, in the south. Another branch was 
ruling in the north or in the Central Provinces. The addition of 
the word ‘Kadamba’ indicates the relationship of this family 
to the other fam lies. In all probability there might have been 
an attempt to jipite all the Kadamba families into one. I have 
therefore every reason to suppose that the Khedi kings (Kadambas) 

11 C, P. No. 5 df 1918— 19 (This K^miirnava might be the brother of Dev6ndra 
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used the ‘Ganga-Era’ only and that there is no separate era 
known as the ‘Ganga-Kadamba-Era.’ Hence it is that the present 
subjoined C. P. grant is of importance in settling the origin of 
the ‘Ganga-Era* of Kalinga. As I have already stated it might 
be between the years 655-661 A. D. 

Like that of the Ganga dynasty the origin of the 
Kadamba line also is net traceable. But we find that the Gangas 
were closely connected with the Kadambas. In Banavasi or 
Vaijayantipura in South India, Kadambas were ruling under the 
Gangas of the Thousand Gangavadi. In Kalinga we find that 
Kadambas were ruling in some ‘Mandalas* (Districts) under the 
Ganga kings. And in the Central Provinces (ancient Utkal) even 
now we find the existence of both Kadambas and Gangas. The 
present royal families of Bonai (C. P.) Podahata in Singbhum 
District are known as Kadambas. But the family emblems of 
those kings are different from each other. In Kalinga, Mntsya 
(fish), in Rodahata and Bcnai, Harnsa (Swan) are the family 
emblems. From the chronology of Bonai Raj family we learn 
that they came from 'Chitrakuta* near the Vindhya mountain, and that 
they were once supported by the saint Vasistha. Hence the 
Kadambas of Orissa m ght have originally come from Dakshina- 
Kosala. The tradition which prevails in thispartof the country reveals 
that the progenitor of th's family was sheltered by a peacock under 
the shade of a kadamba tree. Hence the Bonai family bears the 
emblem of peacock and regards the kadamba tree as sacred as their 
^Ishta*Devaia.* The Kadambas of Bai.avasi belong to the Manavyasa 
GSfra and they were called *Hariti putras\ and they were 
worshippers of the god Madhukenava. In Kalinga, too, we find the 
image of Madhukesvara at Mukhalingam. But there only Ganga 
kings ruled, whose family god was GokarnnasvSmi, established 
on the Mahendragiri. Hence the Madhukesvara of Mukhalingam 
could not have been brought to Kalinga from Banavasi as was 
supposed by some scholars hitherto. 

TEXT. 

FIRST PLATE ,SCCOND SIDE. 

1 0ml Svasti 1 aroarapuranukarina sarvevyah sukharamaniya- 

2 t sudhadhavala prashida ^ mala biratalalita lasyat durdaadapa 

3 ndita sakalalamkrt's SriKalinganagaradhi vasaki Mahendricha 

.4 lamala kanaka sikhara^ pratishthitasya sacharachara guro-sak 

5 la bhuvananirmmanaika sutra 4 sasiaka chudamanera=bhaga 


1 Bead * sarvebhyah * 
3 Read 'Sikharah* 


2 Read *pras&da* 

4 Read *8dtradh|lraBya' 



oL. inp.2,3&.4] 


OF THE l^ADAMBA KING DHARMMAKHEDI 


1^9 


6 vato Gokaiina i svamiaah charana kamala yugala pranarno^ 

7 dvigatah Kali ^ kalamkd nckahava samkshobha janita jaya sa 

8 bda pratupavariata samasta samaata chakra chudamane prabha 
ta ^ manj- 

9 ri punja ramj.fca baracharana nija nistrnsa dharopaja la-^ sakala 

FIRST PLATE, SECOND SIDE. 



SECOND PLATE, FIRST SIDE. 

10 Kalingaddhi^’ raja pranicsvara'^ parama taraka^ Gangamala 
kula tila- 

11 ka Srimad-Anaiita brahma maharaja suta Srima-DcvOndra^ 
brahma rajya- 

12 ba ktiic Gangii-Kadainba Vamtsa pravardhamana vijayarajya 
samaisara^O pahcha- 

13 bata Vibotare^^ Jayantya pura basina pahcha visai2 ma^cja- 
Icsvara^^ Sii 

14 Mahoiidraddhipatii^ Kadamba kula vambodbhava-aiiCna turja- 
ravotrasi 

15 tarati^'> Chakra mrihuinandalesvra^^ Kanaka Sri Niyarnnavasya 
J6 sulab Kanaka Sri Bhima KhCnlih asya suta Kanaka Sri 

Dharmma khc*- 

17 di paoagiu prakvd-ramutya paiichapatra rajapadopa jivinah 

18 Biuhmana pursha(va)ra samabaji Rathakutal7 vishaya 
praddhanasya 

1 Road ‘GOkanina’ 2 Real ‘PariiaaiaC 8 R^ad ‘Kali* 

‘Prabha’ 5 „ ‘Dharoparjjita’ 6 „ ‘ KalingiIihirS,ja * 

7 „ ‘Paraniesvara’ 8 „ ‘ParamabhatUraka* 9 „ ‘Srimaddovondra* 

lO „ ‘Sam vatsara’ 11 „ ‘ Vimaottaru* 1‘2 „ ‘Vishaya* 

13 „ ‘raaudalOsvara’ 11 „ ‘Mahondradhipati* 15 „ ‘trasitar&tP 

10 „ ‘Mahaman4alesvara’ 17 „ ‘Rashtrakdta’ 


U 
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19 sam vs^iajanapadiv !i.-am yatliii rih i( J Jiiii.iayati hoddliayat.i^ samiv 

20 jfiapayati-'^ viditamastu hhuvatani Mahc* ulra bhoga visaye*^ ddha 

21 rmmapura*^ chatudtna ' abiic’ilKna^ saj ilu thata vitapa-ranya tr 

22 ni sata^ Brahmcin i stHli.ia agrahilr krioham Sali vana- 

23 dadapura vijirgat.iu ivlni Sata Bia'imanaya pramukha 

24 bachha^ gouri dvaya bbrut|- r.ana biveddani nasti (?) DudSniiyaka 

25 sutah luiyaka Duduravalakam Fabutiavaka sutali Niiya- 

26 ka Chamaiidakain brhvida bent i dbada Uirya bheri kilhala talita 

27 mvolai^ cloii chhatra utada pratipauint^ saha udaka purvaki; 

Second plate; second side. 



1 Real ‘y.itliiipj ti* 2 R?ud ‘bolhayati* 

♦» ‘V.sliayc’ 5 „ ‘Dhiirmmapura* 

7 „ ‘avachliiuna* 8 „ ‘sata* 

;L0 ‘TamvAla* 11 „ ‘Prati pattim’ 


3 Road ‘SamdjMpayati* 
6 „ ‘Chatussim^* 

9 M ‘Vatsa’ 



TWO UNASSIGNED COINS OF BALPUR 

Locan Prasad ^A^M)EYA Saraia 

Palpiir is a little on t »o left bank of the M;ihaiia(Ji 

i:i (Ik^ pin^sent Bih"i^]ynr Di^lrirt of t/no Central Provinces. lb must 
ii.'iVv*. been a pi ice of iinj^orbnnco in t'lo Mahukosala country as the 
(li'a*()V(uies of copj)>t* end i^'old coi of d ffe rent ^dynast es c f kings 
a.idef t'lo Piiddhisf, peri d iloTc goto .slumo d’he sacred soil of Biilpur 
is let o: ly ,sr oao/- (full of goldaiiat) bill also vuulra - ntayn, (full 
of a;.U puiUnl coins.) 

Sometime ago 1 described the find of the copper coins of a 
hitherto unknow i king of the klaihaya dynasty, namely Pralapa 
Mallappa Ddva who flourished about ihe 12th century A. D. In this 
note I describo two unique coins discovered at Balpur, one of Silver 
and the other of gold. 

1 SILVER Coin. This appears to be quite new. Its colour appears 
like that of gold. It was put into fire for test and found to be not 
gold. My friend Pandit Ram Narliyan Misra, M. Sc., helped me to find 
out its specific gravity and discovered during the course of his test 
that it was not made of gpld. I found some letters engraved on one 
side of it. The letter ‘.sa/’ is quire distinct. Below the letter is the 
figure whxh looks L ^ a lion. The coin belongs to the 9th or 10th 
century A. 1)., to t le Kesarl line of Kings of Kosala and Oiassa. On 
one of tile big pillars at Abdar, a big village containing the ruins of 
a famous aali(]'aatod shrine, which i^ Within hO miles in the north- 
western ly (iireciion from Balpur, there is a sliort insciiplion in big 
bold letters roseinbiing those on iho coin, wh ch reads, beginning 
with the word, 

^Sri K isarf* 

4 

On the strength of this, I take the two letters on the coin to 
bo and had as parts of the full name, ^Sn KcMiri> The first two 

letters Sri and Ki find no place on the com, owing probably to its 
small size. I sent lac impressions of the coin to the Curators of the 
Lucknow and the Nagpur Museums inform. ng them of my identifica- 
tion of the coin as a Klsari coin. Rai Saheb Prayag Dayal, Curator 
of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, U. P. was kind enough to write 
to me as follows. 
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*I have examined it much pleasure the ostanipagc of a coin which yon attri- 
bute to Kesari dynasty. 1 am afraid unless and until wc give a wide latitude to 
our imaginatio 1 we cannot on the appearance of only slight traces of a letter or 
mark come to a.iy defi i tj co iclusion. U itil we come across some other liko-coins 
I cannot got at the correct identification.* (16—10 — l92h.) 

The other ie of the coin has stiaight l.nes wi^h a dot in the 
middle. This may he suggestive of the r.vor Mahii lata on whose l)aiik 
Sripur, Sha!abhpur aad Vinitapur the capitals of the Ke.sari Ki:ig> were 
situated. 

Z Gold Coin Th.s com was found by two So..jhara (goKl dus^ 
washer) womea'»ono eve. i ig in the moatli of October, in I9’d7 on tlm 
hank of the Mabunad. wlule washi g eari,Ii and sand, a few hiu dn^d 
yards f*om my residence. The coin we ght 4 rn/,'.s. It i; a round 
litde piece of pure gold i>cari!ig carvings on botli si ics. 1 reproduce 
both of its sides from a pliotograx)h obtained ihtoiigh ibo kind ciaitesy of 
a famous scholar and an epigraph. st for the oxammalion and idc?ntiflca- 
tion by expeits. Lac impressions and paper rubbings were sei.t several 
Museums in India but in none of them a .spocinien of its type was 
repoited to exist. 





MADRAS MUSEUM PLATES OF INDRAVARMA DEVA* 

R. SlTBBATlAO, M. A., L. T. 

1, ITistory of the Plates. It is a set of three plates which was 
acquired by the Superintendent, Governnior.t Museum, Madras. The 
plates were noticed in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
for 1917-18, pages 139 and 140. On my request, the Superintendent was 
good enough to supply me with a set cf impressions of the plates 
for publication in this Journal. 

The plates are three in number and oblong in shape with 
well formed rims. They measure T by nearly and are hung by 
a ring, the ends of which are soldered into a circular seal, about 
one inch in diainetre. On the counter sunk surface of the seal 
are cut in relief an indistinct figure of a seated bull and a cresc- 
ent. There is no legend on the seal. The first and the third plates do 
not contain any writing on their outer sides which serve as covers merely* 

The second side of the first plate contains nine lines. The 
first side of the second plate also contains nine lines, though the 
second side contains only eight. The first side of the third plate 
contains again nine lines. Thus, the grant contains in all thirty-five 
lines of matter. 

2. Alphal>et and Language. The plates are written in '‘mixed 
alphabet ”, containing the northern and the southern characters, 
which, according to Buhler, are said to belong to the 9th centuryA. D. 
But, for better reasons, they can be assigned to the 11th or 
even 12th century A. D. The Ganjam plates of Prthvivarmadeva, 
son of Mahondravarmadr^va were i:)ublishad in Epigra.phia Indica^ 
Vol. TV., No. 26; and in editing the same, the writer stated that thely 
were written in Magadhi characters. They were also found in the Gan- 
jam district and the alphabet was said to belong to 12th century A. D. 
The characters are old Va {/a/*/ as ’ in the present ‘subjoined plates. 
The language of those plates like the language of our plates is San- 
skrit. The donor of those plates is Maharaja Prthvivarmadeva, son 
of Maheiidravarma deva, worshipper of Mahesvara, ornament of the 
Ganga race, lord of Koluhalapura. who, by worshipping Odkarnlkvara^ 
Lord of Mahondra, acquired all Kalin ga. From SvStaka, he granted 

* A Paper read before tbo General Body meeting of the Society hel^ on 7— — 1029 
15 
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an agrahara in Janvora-Vishaya on Samkrinti day to a Brahmin 
named Subhankara of Kasyapa gotra. The donor of the present 
plates also gave the grant from Sv5t aka. 

3. Subject matter of the plates. The grant was made from 
the King’s residence at Svetaka. It would appear from the Sthala- 
purana that the region round about Srl-Kurmam was called Svetaka- 
Pushkarani ; and probably the donor had his capital at Sri-Knrmam* 
The king was a worshipper of Mahendrachala-Odkav'nlsvara. He 
possessed ^the Sakala Kalingadhirajyam. He was a Pavaina-ma^ 
hesvara and Matapitrpadanudhyata (worshipper of the feet of 
parents). He is called Maharikia Sri Indravarma Dova. The subject 
matter shows that he belonged to a dynasty altogether different 
from the Gangas. The King addresses the several officials of the 
Jalamvora- 2 ’/s/?aya (District) in Kalingadesa and grants the village 
of Amorasinga belonging to the Jalamvora-vi.shafja. This Jalamvora 
is identified with JalmFiru near Urlam, Ganjam District. The limits 
of the village granted are carefully defined. The grant was made to 
£L Brahman Scholar, Chandasvlimin of Vajasaneya school, Kanva. 
branch and Jatiikarna gotra, for the merit of his parents and 
himself. The usual VySsa slokas, urging that the grant should not 
be molested but protected, follow. And then the name of i\\e ajna.pti 
or the executor of the grant is mentioned as Sri Naga Khrdi. The 
writer is said to be Adityavarma and the grant was published by 
Chandapaka, the Saridhliigrahln (Foreign Secretary). 

4. Importance of the Grant The grant mentions a new line 

of kings who have for their title ‘Deva’ and who probably ruled over a 
part of Kalinga, subject to the authority of the Later Gangas, when 
the latter removed their capital to Cuttack. The grant mentions 
(vide lines 8 to 11) the several officials of the times showing that the 
administration was highly organised. Thus, MahasR manta, (the Great 
feudal lord), /Sdmania (Feudal lord), Rajanaka (King’s cousin,) Rajaputra 
(King’s Son), Kumar a (Yuvaraja), A maty a (Minister), A%)arlka (Body- 
guard), Dandanayaka (Commander-in-chief), Vishayaj)ati (Head of 
the District) Grdma-pati (Head of the village), Brahma Puro Gra 
mani (Head of the Brahma Pura Grama or Berhampur?) AksJia- 

chata (Keeper of the records?), -B/iam (Soldier), Dandapam bala, (Cap- 
tain of the forces), and other officials of the kingdom are 

mentioned in the grant. It was with their knowledge that the grant 
was made. Similar lists of officials are found in the plates of 

Dandimahadevi, who ruled over Kongoda (Ganjam and Puri Districts) 
in the 12th century. It would appear that it was a necessary for- 
mality to appraise all these officials, while making land grants to 
Temples or Brahmins, 
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TEXT.^ 

first PLATE; SECOND SIDE. 

1. Om ! Svasti Svotakaddhishthaniitra Bhagavattaccharachara eaka 

2. la shasiiaka ^ekharavarasya sthityutpati pralayakara 

3. nahe^or Mmahtjadracha(la) sikharanivasi Srimam Gokarnesvara Bha 

4. t.larakasya charana kamalaradhanavvaptapunyanichaya sakti tra 

5. yaprabhaauranjitaseshasaniantachakra svabhujabala 

6. parakranta sakala Kalingadhirajyc ParamamahcKvaro Maiii 

7. pitru padaiiudbyiltr) Maharajo Sri Indravarmmadeva kusali 

8. Jalamvora vishayc* yadhakaladhyasi Mahasamanta Sri- 

9. Samanta Rajanaka Rajaputra Kumar-amaJ^yaparika Danda- 















SECOND PLATE; FIRST SIDE. 

10 Nayaka Vishayapati Griimapati Brahma PurG Gramana 

11 tyakshacha^x Bha^a Dancjapasa bala bhajatiryam yadha rarha ma 

12 nayati bodhayati cha samadisati vidita mastii bhavatam G 

13 tadvisaya samoandh-Amerasiaga grame bhumi purvadiso Pau 

14 shkarinya paschimapali parischedanadipavat paschima 

15 pmdesad rud BhGgikasya bhugaputaka parichchedautta 

16 ta pradesa bhishta parischeija dakshina disayam iiadiparichchc 

17 danadilam pani ardha bhogad V ajascnacha^aya Kanmasa 

18 khaya Jatukarna Gotraya Vasish^h Atri JatukarnnSti prava 

^ Fpom the impressions Supplied by the Superintendent, Madras Museum. The 
readings wore prepared with the kind help, of Mr, 0. Atmararo, B.A.. B.h, 
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Second pla.te; second side. 

19 raya jatukarnna BhatU jaya jcshiit-aya atripravarSya 

20 bhatta putra Jandaswriini Sarmine mafciipitrd riitmanascha 

21 punyabhi Vfddhaye salvia dhara purasarina cha:idrarkkara kshi 

22 ti samakrde makari krutva prat.padisraubhi yatah^sSsa 

23 na darsanaJdharma gouravasmadgoiiravS cha nakrinachi 

24 tparipamdlii bhavitavyam tadhacha pathyati Dharma sastre Bahubhi 

25 rvasudha datta rajana sagaiSdibhih yasya yasya yadhabhumih 

26 tasya tasya tadtiphalam svadaltam para dat'amvu yOha 
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Third plate; first side. 

27 T^ta vasumdharam savishtayam krmir BluiLvapit rbhi 

28 sahapachyatTi Mribhudaphalasamkava paradateti pa 

29 rdluvu svadaniit paianianaiiyum para datHaupalane i 

30 ti kamaladalambubiaduloliim Srimanuchi 

31 Ulya manusya jcdhiiiischa sakala midamudahru 

32 tascha biiddhanahi purushaiparakiiita yrrahdopyadrLtagai 

33 tra Mahii-Timanla Sriuaga kliedi iVlaha pratihara Adi 

34 tya varmmana lokliita likhitascha Mahiisandhivigrahikah 

35 Cliaauaprikoaah ulkirnam kanchurako Devapilii Tetih. 



abstract of contents. 

Blossocl 1)0. From his residence of Sv^taka) Sri Maharajah 
rndravarmma Pr^va, who attained the accumulation of viriue obtained 
by woivsliipping the lotus foot of the illustrictis GokarnGsvara Bha- 
ttriraka, the lord of the immutable and mutable objects, the possessor 
of the Moon as his crest jewel, the cause of the origin, sustenance 
and dissolution of the Universe and the resident on the summit of 
tha Mahondra Mountain; who had as his subordinates the entire 
circle of vassals who were pleased with the lustre of his three-fold 
powers; who acquired the Adhiriijya or Sovereigxity over the whole 
of Kalinga by the power and strength of his own arms; who was 
the most devout worshipper of God MahGsvara; who meditated on the 
feet of his parents and who was always happy, respects, instructs and 
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directs the following residents of Jalamvora vishaya vl 7 ., Mahasinmnta 
(Great vassal), Sri Samanta (vassal), Rajaaaka (King’s cousin) Raja 
putra (King’s son), Kumira (Yuvaraja), Amatya (Ministor), Aparike 
(Body Guard), Dandanayaka (Commander), V^shayapati (Head of th'® 
District), Gramapati (Village headman), Brahmapurdgramani (Head 
of the Bra imapura vJlage or Berhampore ?) Akshachata (Keeper of re- 
cords?), Bhata (Soldier) Dandapasa bala (Captain of forces). Let it be 
known to you all that the land in the village of Amerasinga relating to 
the Jalamvora Distr.ct within the limits set forth (the boundaries are 
given in the lines 13- L7) was granted on Makaua (Sankraati) occasion to 
the Brahmin Chanda Svami Sarma, soi of Jatukarnna-Bhatti^j of 
Vaajasanoya Ve lie School, Ka iva Branch Ja ukarnna Gotra ancf Va- 
s^shtAtri Jatukarana Pravara (Rsh.s) for the increase of the oiert 
of the King’s parents and himself, with libation of water to laflst on 
earth as lo ig as the Moon and Sun. Thi> order of grant enhance- 
the value of Dharmn and conduces to the King’s own prestige. No* 
body should cause any obstruction to this. So, it is said as follows 
(vide lines 24 --32) in Dharmasastras : — 

Several kings Lke Sagara have granted landi and as they 
will grant lauds so they will enjoy the fruit. Wh9th3r the lands are 
given by us or by others, whoever destroys this gift will be b(Jrn as 
worm in the refuse along with their fore-fathers. Whoever pro- 
tects the gifts given by others wJl enjoy the merit as if the grant 
were made by htm. This was got writen by the great doorkteeper 
(Chamberlain) Adityavarmx of the great vassal (Viceroy) Sri NSga 
Khcd.. It was written by the Foreign Secretary ( Sandhivigmhin} 
Chandapaka and inscribed by the biack smith Devapilana. 



ATTAGADA MAHALINGESVAR ROCK INSCRIPTION. 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayan Harischendra 
Jagadeb Rajah Bahadur. 

Kodola is a village in Attagada Zamindary of Gan jam District 
About seven miles from the village, 'there is a hill called Jillurda at 
the foot of which stands a Siva Temple. It is the temple of the Ma- 
haliwjiivara worn out by time and weather. That temple was con- 
structed long ago and it contains ancient architecture. In the front 
of the temple there are the remains of a big Mnntapa of sixteen 
pillars. It is callo 1 " Mukli Mantapa ” where literary and religious 
discussions of learned p3ople used to taka place in ancient times, and, 
it was constructed in imitation of the Mukti mantapa of Puri. Opposite 
to the temple, there are two statues, one above the other, at the base 
of the mantapa. The top one is constructed with stone, the same 
material with which the temple is constructed. The one below is con- 
structed with white marble stone. The attire and decorations of the 
two statues are the same. They have swords to their left side and 
crowns on their heads, with decorations of jewels cut in stone over 
their bodies. The two statues are seated with cross legs. Their 
hands are joined together at the chest as we generally do at the 
time of prayer ( Namaskara). At the bottom of the lower statue, 
there is an inscription in two lines in ancient Oriya characters and 
language. The inscription reads as follows. 

1 E putuli Paravatu 

2 Tapi Mo (ma) hSpatro 

Translation 

This statue is of Parvota Tapi Mahiipatro. 

Before we go into the details of the inscription, it is necess- 
ary that we should learn the ancient 'history of this Zamindary 
to which the above inscription relates. At the time of the downfall of 
the Kesari Dynasty in (Utkal) Orissa, there came a.member of the 
Baghale Dynasty, Pandu Dev by name, to Attagada from Rewa 
when Padma Kgsari was reigning iu Utkal. He was a Kshatriya 
by birth and for some reason or other, he had come to the south 
and found his residence in a cave of the Pejogola hill of Attagade 
gamindarjr in Ganjaip, While he was residing in that cave, he 
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solemnly worshipped the idol MahlUngmmra which was not far away 
from his residence. By the grace of MahRlingesvara who was much 
pleased with his worship and meditation, Pandu Dev had obtained a 
tract of land where, by his own prowess and by the help of the two 
servants, Ganda and Bahu of the idol MahRlingesvara, founded a small 
kingdom. There, he established his rule and built a fort called Jillunda 
and reigned for 12 years. This person is the first ancestor of the 
Attagada Raj family. As this prince spent his time in tapas or 
devoted worship, he was called Pandu Tapasvi or Ta.pi by the people. 
He had two sons, the eldest being known as Bagho Tapnsvi and 
the youngest as Bhima TapaavL On the death of their father, the 
eldest son Bagho Tapasvi succeeded to the Gadi in Saka 911, (989 
A. D.) in accordance v?ith their family custom. His brother, Bhima 
Tapi being instructed in a dream by MahRlingesvara founded a 
Rajya. for himself with the help of his eldest brother, to the north 
of the Attagada Estate. That portion of the jungle was cleared 
and he built a new fort near Lodukesvar Siva idol. He called that 
portion of land ‘'Naugodo” or Now Fort and re-gned over that territory 
which was called by the name Lodukesvar. At that time, Piirushottama 
Kesari, son of Amba Kesari, and grand-son of Padraa Kesari, was 
reigning over Orissa. When Purushditama Kpsari visited Sikula 
(gcdo) fort, Bagho Tapaxvi met him at the Binclbai-suni Hill. The 
King of Orissa, being much pleased with the good qualilios of 
Bagho Tapasvi, bestowed on him the title, of “ Parvata Vyaghratapi 
Mahapatro and installed him as the Rajah. From that time, his 
descendents have reigned at Attagada. He got the temple of MahRlvn- 
glsvar built in his time. Ho re.giied until Saka 9^}9, (1047 A. D.) 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Br.shabha TapL It is under- 
stood from the above history and the inscription, that the bottom statue 
in the MukLi ManUvpa is that of Parvata Vyilghra Tapi Mahapatro 
the first ruler of Attagada Rajya, The upper statue might belong 
to his father Pandu Tapi. To this day, we see the Rsrama or the 
residence of the founder of 'Attagada Rajya in the cave of the Pejogola 
hill. People frequently visit this place to see the cave and its sur- 
roundings which present a beautiful scene. 



THE XI SESSION OE THE INDIAN itlSTORlCAL RECORDS COMMISSION.* 

R. SUBBA RAO, M. A., L. T. 

The Eleventh Annual meeting of the Session commenced 
at 11 A. M. on 5 — 12— *28 in the Convocation Hall of the Nagpur 
University, when H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, Governor of the 
Central Prvinces, opened the sessio n and delivered the very interest- 
ing address which is printed below. Prof Jadunath Sircar, M. A., 
C. I. E., replied on behalf of the Commission and it is also repro- 
duced below. Then, the reading of papers commenced. The first paper 
read by Rt. Rev. A. Wood, M. A,, related to the Gond dynasty in 
Chanda and Central Provinces. He traced the ri^e of the Gond 
kingdom in the C. P* and touched upon the various theories regard- 
ing the origin of the race and in particular, the theory that the 
Gonds are the original inhabitants, being a remnant of the inhabi- 
tants of the lost Continent of Limuria. From an account of the 
several inscriptions and archaeological remains discovered in the 
country, ranging from 300 A. D. to 1200 A. D, he stated that the 
Vakatakas ruled over the people from the 3rd to the 7th century 
A. D. and then, the Haihayas of (Dakshina) Kosala from 639 A. D. 
to 1114 A. D. and finally the Mandla rulers of Wairagarh. Next, 
he described the fortunes of the Gond dynasties of Chanda from 
1240 to 1751 A. D. and the Gond dynasties of Deogarh, from 1489 to 
1742 A. D. Finally, he gave an account of the Gond culture and 
civilisation and their linguistic affinities. The paper was highly 
interesting and instructive. 

With the reading of a few more papers, the morning 
session ended. In the evening, the reading of papers was resumed 
but owing to the heavy file of papers and other engagements, only 
the summaries of papers were read and in some cases, papers were taken 
as read. Also, there was no discussion with regard to the papers 
read. It would appear that the several Universities of India and 
Burma were, for the first time, asked to send delegates to attend the 
session on the first day and it was therefore expected that sufficient 
time would be allowed for the reading of papers and discussion 
thereon by extending the session by a day or two. More benefit 
would have been derived by the scholars present, if such a course had 
been followed. It is, however, hoped that, in future sessions, better 
arrangements would be made. It is no doubt good that the several 
scholars who attended the session from all parts of India and Burma were 
enabled to exchange theirviewsby com ing into contact w ithoie another* 

* The Syndicate of the Andhra University was good enough to depute the writer 
of this article along with Messrs. M. Venkatarangiah M.A, and M. S. Ramaawaio) 
Iyengar, M.A. to attend the Session as University Delegates, 

16 
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‘ In the evening, H. E. the Governor opened the Historical 

'Exhibition, at the Victoria Technical Institute. The exhibition 
consisted of Historical Mateiials, Mss. Records from several of theScre- 
tariat offices, especially of C, P., F irmans of the Moghul Emperors 
relating to the English trade of the East India Company, Geographical 
sketches of the Central Province?;, Autograph letters and Murites 
of several Governors-Ganeral, Pamtings of the Moghul Emperors, 
Pourtrait Albums, Palm-leaf MSS., Coins, Copperplate inscriptions 
of several Hindu kings. Photographs of anciei.t Art and Sculpture, 
Ancieiit Armoury etc. etc- The Exhibition proved a great success and 
it had to be kept open for several days owing to the great interest 
shown by the Public of Nagpur. A list of historical objects exhibited by 
me is given at the end. Several of them belong to the 

Museum of the Andhra Historical Research Society, But the Persian 
Firmans and the Manuscript Letters of the East India Company v/ere 
kindly lent by Rajah Sri Kandregula Srinivcis R;io Bahadur of Rajah- 
mundry, along with a photograph of the oil-painting of his ancestor, 
Rajah Srinivasa Jogi Jagannadha Rao Bahadur who was the Muzujndar 
jindSar Sherlstadar of the Rajamandry Circar from 1759. A. D. 

On the morning of 6th Dec., the Members and the Delegates 
visited the Fort and the old Residency. The latter is a famous historical 
place. It was in 1817 that Appa Saheb made a treaty with the 
Peshwa and attacked Colonel. Jenkins. But the Residency, being situated 
onitwo low hills called Seetabaldi, could offer stout resistence until the 
gallantry of Captain Fitzgerald saved the situation. 

Then the local Museum was visited by the party. The nrchcen- 
logical section consists of sculptures, partly Brahmanical and partly 
Jain and Bhuddhist. Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Chandra, Ganesa, Durga 
and other deities are well displayed in several forms. Gond memo- 
rial stones representing various scenes from their life are also pre- 
served. Besides, punch marked coins, several Copper-Plate and Slone 
inscriptions of the several dynasties of C. P. are found here. Last but 
not least in point of importance, the party visited the Record offices 
of the C. P. Secretariat which supplied many important records to the 
Exhibition. 

In tne noon, the members and co-opted members of the 
commission met to consider questions bearing on the work of the Com- 
mission, such as, transfer of the Company records from Calcuttato Dehli, 
deputation of members of the Commission to Native states, granting 
access to the records to members of the public etc., etc . It was also set- 
tled that the next session should meet at Patna in December 1929. In 
passing, it should be mentioned that the Dy. Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Educat.on Minister and H.E. the Governor were all '‘At Home*’ 
to Members and Delegates. In conclusion, it must also be said that one 
and all enjoyed the stay at Nagpur and the success of the Session, was 
entirely due to the attention and care of the Secretary, Mr. Abdul- 
Ali, M. A. 



ADDRESS DELIVERED BY H. E. SIR MONTAGU BUTLER, 
M. A., K. C, 3. I., C. B., 0. L, E„ C, V. 0., 0. B. B., 


Gentlemen Op The Historical Records Commission: — 
This is your first visit to the Central Provinces, and all of us here 
are very glad to see you. That you have assembled here in what 
I am told in unusual strength is a tribute partly, I hope, to our 
reputation for hospitality to strangers, and partly to our central 
position. In recent years, the position of this province has been 
revolutionised by the opening up of great trunk lines of railway 
passing through Nagapur from Delhi to Madras. From being central 
in name, we have become central in fact, and I look forward to 
our becoming more and more, as communications by rail and road are 
developed, a popular meeting place for our neighbours. Personally 
I have a special pleasure in welcoming you, because, though you 
have been addressed by many Governors of greater distinction, I am 
the first, I believe, who has been himself one of you, and who under, 
stands from inside what you are doing, and at what you are aiming- 
I had the privilege of being your President for two and a half years, 
and during that time was fortunate enough to see many important 
schemes inaugurated. My friend, Mr. Abdul Ali, has been telling 
me about their development. I have been especially interested to 
hear of the progress made in rendering the Imperial records at Calcutta 
more accesdble to scholars, and in securing corresponding memberg 
for the Commission. In the nature of things the few cistingnished 
scholars, who form the commission itself, drawn as they are from 
different parts of a big continent cannot personally investigate the 
historical records of India as a whole. They can form only a focus 
of activity, and provide the directing brain for research. The actual 
work of collecting and making available India’s records must be 
done by local workers, some of them professional, and others ama- 
teur historians. In England, a vast amount of work of this kind i® 
performed by men of leisure, or busy men in their leisure months, 
or men in their retirement after a life of activity. We have 
or have had such men here in the Central Provinces. The researches 
of scholars like Mr. Wills, till lately Commissioner of Nagapur 
and of others who are here present today, whose names I must 
not mention out of regard for their modesty are cases in point. What 
we want now is more such workers, and greater cpmbination amongst 
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them. It is my strong hope that the visit of the Historical 
Records Commission to Nagapur, and the sight of the exhibits in the 
Historical Exhibition which I shall have great pleasure in opening 
this afternoon, will provide a fresh starting point in this direction. 

I am looking forward, particularly, to seeing the Rai Bahadur Paras 
Das Collection which is being shown outside Delhi for the first time i 
as well as, among others, the exhibits from the collections of Messrs 
Ajit Ghosh and Bahadur Singh of Calcutta. I have no doubt 
also that many of the original unpublished records relating to im- 
portant events in the Central Provinces, which have been brought 
to Nagapur from the archives of the Government of India and th® 
Goverment of Bengal, will prove of absorbing interest to those en- 
gaged in historical research in this province. Among local exhibits 
the valuable collections of the Qazi and Khatib of Ellichpur, and 
other prominent families like the the Bhuskutes of Burhanpur and 
Ae Chitnavises and Gujars Of Nagpur, and of private individuals 
like Mr. Y. M. Kale of Buldana, will, I am sure, attract attention* 
It is worthy of note that the recently discovered autograph letters of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who became subsequently the famous Duke of 
Wellington, would have remained buried, possibly for'many long years 
in our own Record Room in the Secretariat here, but for the local 
enthusiasm aroused by the visit of the Commission to Nagapur. 

Gentlemen, the history of this province is a fascinating study. 
Originally a vast forest, isuch as* Britain must once have been, it was invaded 
and colonised over long periods of time by men of different races and 
different cultures, coming alike from all the points of the compass, 
from the south and from the north, and from the east and from the 
west. Who were the earliest inhabitants; who were the Gonds, who 
gave their names to Gondwana, and where did they spring from; how 
were the Rajput kingdoms of Chattisgarh established and organised, 
and how came the cotton tracts to be settled — all these are problems, 
the secrets of which we know enough about to whet but r ofc to satisfy 
our appetites. For the earlier periods it is but too Lkely that no 
records, other than perhaps place-names exist, and it may be that 
the investigation to be done is the work more of the archaeologist 
than of the student of the written word, bnt for later times there 
must be preserved amongst the old families some papers, the value 
of which should be tested before it is too late. A hurried effort 
traee such documents since the Commission announced its intention 
of coming here has had the results to which I have already alluded 
and I trust that further efforts will follow after the Commission has left 
us. Any advice from you. Gentlemen, as to how we should pursue our 
endeavours, and particularly any expression of opinion as to whethai* 
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any permanent organisation for historical enquiry should be set up in 
the province, and if so, on what lines, will, I am sure, be helpful. My 
colleagues and I in the Government will also welcome any suggestions 
you may care to put forward about the care of our oflQcial records of 
historical importance. Within reasonable financial limits, we are all 
anxious to do what we can to further your efforts. 

Gentlemen, I have laid stress on the importance of the work of 
your Commission, not because of its academic interest, but because I 
feel that underl^i -g it there is a deeper and wider purpose. A quarter 
of a century ago when the archaeological department of the Government 
of India was stirred into a new I fe, I remember well that there were 
many who scoffed at its activities, and questioned their utility. The 
work actually performed has changed the outlook of the doubters. All 
of us now realise that the excava'ion and preservation of her ancient 
monuments is an essential expression of the soul of India. No nation 
can be really confident of its future unle.ss it is conscious of and under- 
stands its pa.et, and is proud of all that has gone before to build up its 
present. The labours of the archaeologist, still in their infancy, are 
helping modern India to understand out of what she has beer formed 
and are showing how her present culture is the product not of a single 
strain, but is a fusion of many strains. The work of the Historical 
Records Commission in its deeper significance is on the same lines. The. 
task before it is to help in unravelling the confused and tangled skein of 
Indian History, with a view to assisting in creating such a sense of 
unity in diversity as will make us all, to whatever race or religion or 
community we belong, proud of our share in Modern India. As I have 
s.ud already, we, British people, are a mixture of different races 
Throughout the period of our fus oa we have fought and quarrelled 
among.st ourselves, and misunderstood each other as now in India the 
diferent communities labour under misunderstandings. But after hundreds 
of years we have won through to uni*y, and to an appreciation cf all 
that scholars tell us about the diverse elemsnti in our present culture 
The task i.i India is a harder one. The country is so much larger and 
the differe.ices so much greater. But here also we are working towards 
unity. The little bit which this Commission is doing to help m this 
direction is worth doing, and its labours are worthy of the support of 
all those in this province who have the ideal of the New India, as a. 
nation amongst the nat.ons, in their hearts. 

Gentlemen, again I give you welcome on behalf of the province 
and wish you a successful session. 



REPLY OF 

Profosjor Jadunath Sirkar, m. a. 


On behalf of the Commission I beg to thank His Excellency 
the Governor for the cordial welcome he has extended to us. In Sir 
Montagu Butler we are indeed, meeting with an old friend The 
Commission had pVofited by his sympathy and valuable guidance even 
before he came to this Province. As Education Secretary to the 
Government of India, he was ex-jfficio President of the Commission 
for over two years, and he took the keenest interest in our work* 
In many ways the work of the Commission was helped and its usefulness 
extended as the result of Sir Montagu's measures at that time. The 
corresponding members, appointed at various centres in India and Burma 
who now form our valuable colleagues, were first created at his instance. 
The historical exhibition attached to our meetings, which now excites 
such wide public interest and serves as an object-lesson in historical 
instruction, was first organised on its present large scale under Sir 
Montagu’s orders. He also started a very much-needed but long-delayed 
work among the records of the Imperial Government itself. Their huge 
and daily growing bulk makes their proper preservation and speedy 
consultation an increasingly difficult task unless they are sorted ai.d 
classified, and the useless mass of papers laid aside, so that the really 
historical documents may receive proper care. But to guard against the 
destruction of any paper of historical value through the ignorance or 
oversight of the office, a Records Sub-Committee of this Commission 
was constituted, w.th three scholars on its personnel, to afford expert 
supervision to this work of classification and weeding out. For all 
these, even apart from his present hospitality as head of this Province, 
we are grateful to His Excellency. 

As this is our first visit to Nagpur, it mav be necessary to give 
you some idea of our scope and policy. The Indian Historical Records 
Commission was constituted by the Government of India in 1919 for the 
purpose of advising it on the best means of preserving its records, listing 
and calendering them, making them accessible to the public, and publish- 
ing catalogues and reproductions of the more important papers in the 
State archives. The Commission at its inception consisted only of thre© 
Keepers of Government Records {viz.^ those of India, Madras and 
Bengal) with three historical scholars to give it expert advice. Such a 
email and purely advisory body may seem to have had no need to meet 
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every year nor to visit the different provincial capitals. But it was at 
once foun-t that the records for our country were in a very different 
condition from those of England and France, and required a different 
treatement. In several provinces the Government had no properly 
organized record office and no special record officer, while others were 
remarkably advanced^ in this respect (notably Madras under Mr- H. 
Dodwell). At the same time the Government did not hold all the histori- 
cal records. Leaving out the ancient and mediaeval periods of our 
country’s history, many records of even the European period are in the 
possession of private persons and are needed to supplement and complete 
the contents of the State archives for any specific subject of historical 
inquiry. For instance, the letters addressed by Lord Dalhousie and 
some other high officials to Sir Frederick Currie, the head of the Panjab 
administration during the eventful year of the Second Sikh War (1848) 
are to be found in the original in the possession of Rao Bahadur D- B- 
Parasnis. French and Portuguese State papers directly bearing upon 
British Indian history are to be found in Pondicherry and Goa respecti- 
vely and several imporcant documents are in the possession of the Indian 
States and of private families in British India. 

The problem bef ore our Commission was how to get information 
about these. Sir Henry Sharp, our first President, found its solution by 
extending our scope and turning the original small and purely advisory 
body of experts into a larger and mure elastic band of explorers and 
collectors. In order lo attempt private collections of records out of their 
hiding places, and not only save them from ants but also bring them to 
the notice of scholars, it was decided to visit the different provinces 
ill rotation, invite the public to our meetings at which historical papers 
would be read and discussed and to organize an exhibition of historical 
documents and objects of interest or art. 

This development of our activity has been eminently successful. 
We have secured the very valuable co-operation of two workers am.ong 
records outside British India, viy», Senhor P. Pissurlencar of Goa and M. 
Singaravelou Pillai of Pondicherry, whom, I grieve to say, we shall 
never more see in our midst. State papers of great importance now in 
private possession have been unearthed and printed in our proceedings, 
and find- spots of other similar collections have been revealed. 

In short, this Commission without being a large gathering of 
varied scholarship like the Oriental Conference, can claim that its public 
sessions have evoked cordial co-operation among earnest students of 
history and kindled a keen desire for historical inquiry and preservation 
of records in many parts of India. 
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The value of this Commission’s work has this year found a 
pleasing recognition from some of the Indian Universities ^which have 
sent their Delegates to attend its meetings, for the first lime. 

The Records Commission has lost a most valuable member by 
the death of Monsieur A. Singaravelou Pillai, Curator of the Old Re«^ords 
of French India, Pondicherry. He attended all our meetings since the 
Madras session and his t.reless industry in office and search among the 
private families of his place resulted in the happy discovery of several 
papers of historical importance, such as the last Will of Niocolao 
Nanucci and a report on the political condition -tf the Indian States 
written by M. Bu>ssy (which rivals Jean Law’s report of an earlier date 
on the same subject, published by M. A. Martineau). Many of our 
members still remember him as a delightful personal friend. On behalf 
of the Commission,! beg to convey our condolence to his family, through 
his brother, who is attending this session. We also mourn the death of 
Prof. Jogendra Nath Samaddar, B.A, a corresponding member from Bihar. 

For the historical exhibition, we are grateful to the owners of 
^he exhibits. I should like to notice the special generosity of Rai 
Bahadur Lala Paras-das, Rais of Delhi, whose rare colleciion has now 
for the first time been allowed to travel outside Delhi. 

We thank the people of Nagpur for the interest**^hey have 
displayed in the Commission and the hospitality they have shown to us. 
The history cf this Prcvince, when properly written, cannot fail to be a 
chapter of the history of India, equally romantic and rich in lessons of 
political growth. Scholars are not wanting who deny to Nagpur the 
right to be regarded as the ancient ‘City of the Serpent’, whose King 
sought the hand of the fair Princess Indumati. 

Ath-orag-akhya-sya natham 
Daubarikt deva-swarupam-etya 
Itash-chakorakshi bilokayeti 
Purva nushishtam nijagada Bhojyam. 

But the fort of Nagpur, as a stronghold of the Gond Rajah of 
Deogarh, is mentioned in the official annals of Shah Jahan. Since then 
its historical record is unbroken. In the British period, four streams cf 
people, from the north, east, south-east and south-west, have met 
together in this Province and diversified its ethnology and history. Your 
southern adjunct, Berar, was a seat of ancient Hindu culture famous in 
Sanscrit poetry and legend, while in the Muhammadan and Maratha 
agest it played a most important part in the southward expansion of the 
empire of Delhi and the northward advance of the Maratha power. 
That history must have left its legacy in the form of many private 
collections of records in the various cities and even old villages of this 
Province. To the need of discovering and utilising them we draw your 
attention, for it is only with the help of such materials that a true 
history of your Province can be written. That work, begun by the C. P. 
Government four years ago, has, we understand, been suspended, but 
with the help of the local scholars, it may be easily accomplished, 



List oi<’ Historical Materials Exhibited. 


A Sot of tlireo Copper Plates with ring belonging to Rojendravarnia — the 
Eastern Ganga King. 

A Sot of three Copper Plates with ring and Seal belonging te Dovondra- 
yarma — tho Eastern Ganga King. 

A Set ot three Copper Plates belonging to A mrnaraja- Vi jayaditya— the Eastern 
Chalukya King. 

A Set of Five Copper Plates belonging to Vijayaditya VII. — the Eastern 
Chalukya King. 

A Copy of Mons. Pussy’s Sanad in Persian given to Joggi Pantulu in 
Hejira ll7i. 

A Letter from IT. Smitli, dated 7th Aug, 1767 to C. Joggi Pantulu to inako 
good the balance due by Sc^otliaramara ju and otlier Zamindars. 

A Letter of John Pybu.s to Joggu dated 21th Nov. 1761 informing that ho 
must carefully behave in negotiating with Nizam Ali and Rukunad Doulah. 

A Copy o£ letter from Pouchior, doted 25th Sept. 1769 confirming the grant 
made by Mubamud doulah to Sreenivasa Kao alias Joggi appointing him as the 
-Muzumdar and Sheristadar of Rajamandry circar and ordering the Zamin- 
dars to recognise his rights. 

A Cow\o granted by Dupi'e, Warren Hastings and other members of the 
Council of Fort St. George to Joggi Pantulu of the Rajamandry Circar, 

A Letter from Sm tii, Governor of Fort St. George dated I4th Fcb.l7dl to the 
Zamindars in the Circar of Rajamandry asking them to pay their kist to 
Venkata Rao. 

A Palmyra leaf manuscript containing tho History of Padmanaikas. 

A Palmyra loaf manuscript called “ Riiyavachakam ’* in Telugu, containing 
the history of South India in tho IGth Century. 

A copy of tho Firman of Rustumkliaii in Persian, boaring seal and dated 
1146 Hejira granting lands excluded from tho payment of rovonuo in the Par- 
gaiias of Bikkol, Ellore, Sukkur and Kaimoor in the Rajamandry Circar to 
Achanna Kulkarni. 

A letter written to Governor Ruinbold of Fort St. George by Raja Gajapathi 
Raja Bahadur about tho Settlement of Estate affairs. 

A Persian firman, given under the seals of Rustumkhan, Nuruddin khan 
and Anwaruddin khan granting lands to ono Achanna Kulkarni in Bikkol taluk. 

A Persian firman dated 1147 Hejira ordering that lands and produce in 
• Peddada be confirmed in possession of Antanna kulkarni. 

A Persian firman dated 1147 Hejira conferring grants of lands in Kimmur* 
Bikkol etc., in Rajamandry Circar on Antanna Kulkarni. 

Several coins of the Andhras and Muhamadans, 


I? 



Literary liiEANiNdi 

M. Rama Krishna Kavj m.a. 

( Contimied from p, 71 above.) 

In the court of Mahe :dravikrama, the Pallava King of Kabchi 
one Ruduichu ya, who my be identified with the celebrated Rudrata 
or MeJhavi Kudra, immortaLsed hU correction of tanas in the Kudi- 
miuamala insciiption. This is no woik but it testifies the exertion 
towards their analytical study of musical tunes. 

Between 9th and 11th contiiries Kashmir patronised the art 
and produced great authors as Lollata, Sankuka, Abhinavagupta etc. 
The work of the last alone is row available. It >s the commentary 
on Bharata’s Natya lustra which devotes 5 chapters to both kinds 
of music,. Abhinava shows a thorough grasp of the subject and every 
great writer who came after him is deeply indebted to him. The 
ch.ef merit in Abhinava is that he never skips over difficult pas- 
sages. He had made practical study and was master of all the 
available works then; especially on the Taladh/jaya net now in 
vogue he brought to bear upon it his whole geidus. He himself says:- 

q^TfvRf I 

qirftqirtRT: 

Almost contemporaneous with him and greatest of the royal 
patrons of Sanskrit is Bhoja of Dhura, who fostered the science of 
(Jandharva i i its full sense and produced a work called Gitaprakam 
Like its sister-production, Srngaraprakahi, a gigantic work on 
Alankara, may be at least half of that size. The less of the work 
is highly deploraale for the highly analytical genius of Bhoja makes 
even a rocky subject flexible and sweet. 

A few decades later, Nanyadeva the king of Mithila and 
probably the ancestor of the present royal ‘family of Nepal, a scion 
of the Bashtrakuta dynasty, maintained a musical court and produced 
a volumi lous work ia 17 chapters containing about* 10,000 
The entire work treats of music proper and is really indispensable 
for a research scholar who gropes into ancient civilisation. The 
work is at every stage highly illuminating. Every step in 
the advancement of music was clcsely traced to the rites of the 
Vedic Epoch, and every instrumeat was brought face to face with 
(hat used ia (he sacrificial r.tes by sacred l^shts. He gives full 
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information on every subject except on flute, where he is eclipsed 
by a voracious royal scholar, Kumbhakarna. Some chapters in Sarasva^ 
ii-hrdaydlankara, which is the name of Nanya’s work, may be deemed 
useless incur own day; for they treat of sapta-gitis, dem-gUis and 
the ancient iala system which are now obsolete. The jSrst of these 
topics was elaborately* dealt with by Bharata, while the dcsJ^alti!^ 
the source of later pmbandha^^ took a prominent place in the prand 
work of Matanga. Datt.la from his quotalions given by Nanya 
and Abhinava seems to have bestowed greater attention upon the 
sapta-gitis, knowledge of wh’ch was indispensible to the right un- 
derstanding of the Vedic rites in Ah->ani?fha and ^Edia^uya. Those 
seven sacred chants were first sung by Daksha-brahmS to propitiate 
gods. Kkatantn, Pindki and K~iniiari rlnas were introduced to pro- 
duce all the graces of the seven songs when sung by the r.Aiifi, 
All the subsequent writers have carefully omitted the subject-matter 
of these three chapters. NSnyadeva gives details for abut 140 rai 7 < 7 s. 
He is alwas careful to quote his authorities and thus on ragas his 
chief masters are Kiisyapa and Matanga. Sarngadeva covered a 
wider range of 230 rdgas, many of which were abandoned long 
before his day. Nandin also discussed about the same member. But 
Sarangadeva was rot much indebted to Nandin for his materials 
whtch were directly taken from Nanyadeva for rdgas and from 
Abhinava for all critical matter, though he never mentions bis cre- 
ditiors anywhere. A close comparison of Saranga s work with the 
production of Abhinava will reveal the astonishing insight with 
which he studied the psychology of the great philosopher Abhinava, 


After Nanyadeva, may be mentioned, an elder contemporary of 
his, Jagadekainalla Pratiipachakravarti, a Western Chalukyan king 
of the early eleventh century, who produced in five chapters his 
Sangita Mukfdvali. The work is generally on all topics and does 
not evince the authors originality or powers of criticism. But its 
popularity as handy text-book made it survive to our days. His 
fourth grandson. Som^Kvara or Bhrilokamalla, a pupil cf Bilhana 
and VijnaUesvara devoted his entire attenttion to song and dance, 
so much so that models of South Indian music took the appellation 
of Karndtn the land over which he ruled. He even condescended to get 
down from his throne to teach a certain grace in posture in a 
dance called Kurdall to a Mahratta dar.cer and henceforward it was 
called gofidili* ^ All the prabhandhas of pleasing combinafions were 
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the productions of his court. His separate work on music has not 
came to my notice. In his encyclopaedia called MTinasdllasa hd 
he devoted 2,500 slbkas for music and instruments. He touched upon 
certain new phases in music specially His information 

is, undoubtedly full and valuable. 

From the Chalukyan court of KalySn we shall pass to 
Devagiri, the capital of Sevuna kings. In their palmy days Saran- 
gadeva produced his Ratnakara which deals with all the useful 
branches in music based upon high autorities which soon became 
a popular text book. It had six commentaries from different parts 
of India. Kumb'hakarna and Raghunatha, the great authorities on 
music denuounce Sarangadeva for his ignorance or meagreness, 
especially in citing some ragas on the flute and vinaJ^ 

Parsvadeva, probably a mahratha, later than Bhoja and Som?K- 
vara produced his Sanglta-samayamra in 9 adJn’karanas whore the 
music proper ends in five. The third chapter deals with dc^i-ragns 
giyen by Matanga as developed in his day. A novel feature in his 
work is that he deals in every section with the desi methods and 
not much of Marga-savgUa. About A. D. 13C0 HarirTila kirg cf Oudh, 
who settled at Srirangam in the south, produced sanglUt-sudJiakam 
dealing with singing and dancing. It is a small common place trea- 
tise on both the subjects. It is a convenient text-book for the beginers 
in thereof. About A.D. 1400 Komati V?ma, the ruler of Kondavidii, 
in the Andhra country wrote ScfugUa-chintamani, a bigger text-book 
summraising the opinions of Dattila, and Matanga especially. It is a 
work of valuable reference. The only copy of it is available in the 
Maharajah’s Library in Travancore. 


2 The printed edition gives the colophon as 

. . 

But our manuscript reads : — 


This colophon will carry the writer to l2r;0 A. D. us his guru 
flourished then. the ancestor of the prosont Gujarati language in 'whlc^^ 

Bh6ja and S6iiiosvara according^ to Pdr^vadeva produced their lyrics. But Br. Burnell 
in noticing a work called [o€ f f the Palace Library, Tanjoro, 

remarks that the work is a pedantic production of recent date written to the order^f 
pf Mahratta prince, of ^anjorp, 
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The forgotten empire cf Vijayanagara at its different 
stages of rise and fall produced a number of worthy authors of 
whom Kallir.atia, the comm^i^tator of Sangita Eatnakara nand Devana 
Bhatta the author of S angi ta-Mu/cirwa li, were patronised by Praudha 
Dovaraya in A..D. 14^0 Krishnarjiya caused the production at the hands 
of Lakshmana Bhatta# a work called Sangita-suryo ]aya known as 
Lakshmana-Bharata. A decade after the production of this work, 
Bayaktiram Ramayamiitya produced h.s SvraiNelakalanidhi under 
the patronage of ALya Riimaitiya of Vijayanagar. RamSmatya was the 
governor of Kondavidu and was also a patron of Telugu Lite- 
rature. The former of the works i^ a general .survey of music 
while the latter i itrodiices the re-arranged system of Karncrta ragas, 

Kam(T!'(‘rlya, a work on singing and dancing, was cited by 
Lakshmana the commentator on Gllagd yindcu and which must have 
been produced by the patro lage of A liya-Ramaruya. To this period 
belongs Tala’.-alartldsa, an important work, which subverted the 
older system of irdas and introduced the system now current. 
SangUamaniddrpana, Midlnhiiuiiiyd, Sang'ilavidijavino la are the pro- 
ductions of this epoch which attest the musical activities in the 
Telugu country. 

Kalliniltlia’s commentary though extensive is defective in 
several places. Sfirangadeva closely follows AbZiinava and adopts all 
his criticisms by a rearrangement of the matter. Knlliniitha without 
reading that original attempts to explaii those passages and conse- 
quently he is meagre if not very wrong. That is why Raghuniitha 
has trenchantly put thus : — 

About 1440 Kumbhakarna, k.ng of Mr-wad completed his 
Sduglla-^mi manna alias Sangitaraja in five sect ois cipathga, gtta.vadya , 
urifja and rasa. The woIe work is not available to us. Each of the 
five sedioiis is further classified into four chapters of minor divisions. 
The work extends over 16,000 His treatment is thorough in 

gita. and vadya. He sifts all the material then available to him 
and possessing high sastric proficiency discusses theories very intelli- 
gently. For example we cite the theory of rasa and use of the word 
sittvci, etc. He did not quote from Kdhala or Kasyapa though he says 
he studied them. He mentions Dafetila rarely. He had with him 
Ephula’s and Kirtidhara’s Variikas on Bharata’s Natyamtra; h§ 
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examined the treatises of Kshetraraja. Modern research cannot be 
complete without a thorough study of this grand work. The author 
was a profound scholar in Mirnansa and vedic rites and thus scarely 
misunderstands the arguments of Matanga, Dattila and Abhinavagupta 
whom he closely follows. His section on Musical prosody was 
borrowed from the later writers of North I^dia. It seems Kohala 
contributed a chapter to that topic. 


In the construction of vinas and vattisas he gives all pos- 
sible details. Retouched n^^on Pakula, Pinaki, Svat amandala 

Mattakokila, Kinnari, of medium and higher sorts. Somesvara treats 
of only Rkataniri, Alavani, and Kinnari of two kinds. NSnyadsva 
elaborates Rudrnvina, and Kinnari. He accidentally mentions that 
NSrada used Vina of 21 strings and Matanga practised upon 
Chaitrika and Svati on a lute of 9 strings. We understand that 
Laghii kijinari has 8 frets while the guru has 14. About 1620 A.D. when 
the court of Vijayanagar lost all i*:s literary grandeur and Tanjore took 
the lead, a host of poets, songsters, architects lived in that court 
espSCially under Raghuaat la. This illustrious sovereign though a 
Swira by birth studied all Sastras and produced a number of poems 
in Telugu, besides encouraging a host of writers in Sanskrit. A 
number of poetesses in Sanskrit and Telugu adorned his court; while 
even brahmin-scholars were profited by his teaching; so says Yajna- 
niraayana in his Saliitya-^ratnakara. Govinda Dikshita was his 
minister and the builder of the Tanjore fortress. A t his instance King 
Ragunacha wrote two works Sangitasudha and Bharatasudha of which 
the former alone is available. Sangitasudha seems to have been 
written in seven chapters; but we have only four of which the 
first two treat of svaras, srutis and ragan. It is written in upajaii 
metre and in easy graceful style. The treatment is full and most 
graphic as a inast<ir-hand would deal with the subject. Though 
he is iidebted to a number of writers he names the following as 
leaders among them. 





Of these SangUachand ika has been incidentally touched 
upon and SangJtasara was the production of great Vidyiranya. The 
Yrork is npt found now, but quotations from it are given in 
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Sangitanarayana, a work of the 18th century by NarSyana of the 
Ginga family probably an ancestor of the present ruler of Parla- 
kimedi, and also in Bharatasarasangraha of ChikkadevarSya of 
Mysore about A.D. 1680. One SawjUamra which is available in the 
state library of Bikanir does not answer to the description of the 
work given by Raghunatha and seems to be a different work. The 
loss of Vidyaranya’s ’work which purports to detail 267 ra^s 
recognising theory and practice avoiding the errors iito which 
SarangadEva f ell, is deplorable. 

Raghunatha treats at length of only 60 ragas which he 
says were in use. Older writers s.mply gave V,iiisa, nyasa and 
,jraka to each of the ragas-, but RaghunStha gives in detail the 
number of the sruti in each svara with alaptilca. He arranged 50 
ragas under 15 melakartas, the details given against each of them 
are full and useful for vina. The third and fourth chapters of the 
work are devoted to musical compositions known as prabandhas 
then in vogue and to mii.or trophes in music. Of the musical 
productions in South India this is indeed the best work now extant. 
It is a small work of about 3000 granthas. 


This royal scholar had two pupils who were both writers on 
Mimamsa, YajnanarSyana and Venkatamakhin. The latter composed a 
small work called Oha'Mrdandiprakasika which in 6 chapters deals with 
srutissva<a>, ragas etc. The work is critical and the author introduced 
many novel ideas and suggested new methods. It is sa d that he 
was the first to introduce 72 m'dakartas now m use in South IncEa.3 
This int'Oductio.i is mnemonic rather than logical which is the 
characteristic of the ilier classidcation. How far Venkatamakhin 
is the author of this introduction is still doubtful. One may be 
inclined to attribute it to some innova , or in the court of Vjiayanr^ar 
Venkatamakhin is hard upon great writers especially on Bayakara 
RaraSmStya of the court of RimarSya. Ramiimatya is not a negli- 
gible writer and his Svaramllakalanidhi gave impetus to Venkata- 
makin whose offensive trait can be illustrated thus: 

atiwtiw Niw Iran, ftvw 1 ^ ^ ii 

a * m.Vttkartas is elaborated in sangrahacliMiimani purported to 

» Tta : .t in Sk.„J»nrin., Th. «l..en» d.«b»d by 

h..nl»«no™poi.d by B K. S.mII. HatPil,.noldiii.nii«- 

..d or«,«my».b. d,.„0«4. 
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Raghunufcha describes three vi/nas cxnd produces his own to 
yield all the graces of i<ruiis\ but Venkatamakliin discards it as 
unfit and introduces his own with slight alteration of the position 
of frets. His work was partly printed at Bombay but when we 
examined its original Ms., it was complete. 

• 

About A. D. 1750 Narayanalev issued Sanyitanarayana in five 
chapters the first of which deals with music proper while the 
second is devoted insruments, the remaining to prabliandhas and 
Nrtta, A number of works were c ted in it many of which as 
Kalaiikura^iiibana't ha.^S angita- rit/^iamOl (u Sanyita-kauimKii etc., are the 
productions of the Odhra country during 17 and 18th centuries, while 
a number of ethers as Sanyita- nthniinala of Mamniata and the works 
of Kohala and o. her HhIus, cited in it are n(;t available to us. The 
author of this work skips over knotty problems. He names three 
v>inast Kninari Biuiravi na and Kacckapi with details for construc- 
tion. Nanyadeva and Kumbhakarna give a more graphic description 
of their vinas. 

m 

Thus far have viewed with a cursory glance tlie chief 
production in South India. Northern India can exhib t its plethora 
of works wh ch attest to the musical activ ties within the last 
400 years, Pui:darikavitt:il, Aiiuparuja, Bhtivasimha, Asokamalla 
produced or encouraged the production of a number cf minor 
treatises inculcating the latest developments during and subsequent 
to the fall the Mughal Empire whose popular tunes have lent 
grace to the desi-raya^ championed by Matanga. The Muhammadan 
influence has not affected the Southern School. Even in nrita 
or dancing the same phenomenon is noteed and the latest work 
which had assimilated the foreign postures and dances is Veda’s 
Sanyitarnakarcmda, quite a different work from its namesake 
purported to be of Narada published in the Gaekwad Oriental 
Series. In the latter the name of Mahaniahlsvara occurs which 
signifies Abhinavagupta. 

Gandharvaraja of North India and RaghunathaprasSd wrote 
small treatises evincing critical acumen. The latter establishes that 
Shadja is the only grama discarding even madhyama^yraina. About 
A. D. 1700 Jyotirmalla of Nepal contributed to the Indian Music 
three works of ordinary merit* The progress of literature by music 
in several vernaculars, is of local interest and mostly found based 
on eome Sanskrit works. Tamil Literature can boast of the great 
Agaetya whose work on Qandharva is extinct* But the abhinaya 
poses quoted under Agastya in Tamil seem to be developments 
gn Bbarata's classification* 



STONE PILLAR INSCRIPriON OF RATNAMANl DEVI AT MUKHALINGAM. 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayana Hariscrendra 
Jagadev Raja Bahadur, Rajah of Tekkali. 


On a pillar in the entrance mantapa of the temple of 
Madhulieivara at Mukhalingam, Parlikimedi Zamlndari, Ganjam 
district, there is an inscription in ancient Oriya characters and 
language of Jamma Ratnamani devi of Attagada raj family in Ganjam. 
It was inscribed in nine lines. After the fourth line, there is inscribed 
the statue of Kapilesvara dSva in his wnrrior dress. This Ratnamani 
devi of Aftagadaraj family was the consort of Sri Kap lesvara Gaja- 
pati Maharajah who ruled over Southern India, including Gauda, 
Utkala, Kalinga, Karniita, and Kalabarga. Kapile.svara Gajapati was 
such a great king that to this day, in these parts, there is his Saka 
or era known as ' Kapilii'ida' The above inscription was inscribed 
in ^aka 1376, (1454 A. D.). We can judge the literature of that time 
with the help of the language used by the people of that time. This 
inscription is published in Vol. V of the South Indtcin InscTipliont', 
where the reading is incorrect. The inscription^ is as given below:— 

1- * 9fT 

2. cl ^ I 

8- 5 \\ ^ I 

Translation. 

In l§aka 1376 and Kapilesvara dcv’s Era 24, in solar month of 
Mina, bright fortnight, on 13th day, Monday, the daughter of Attagada 
PSttro, by name, Ratnamani devi ordered that one half of the sale 


10. W I 

ll- I 

12. af i sJ i g qf %% ( t *) I 

13. 3IWTT (JTJft) I 

14- ^ I 

P. 1 

16- ^ 1 

17. 51181 (^) I 

!»• ^ (t^) fTll 3151 

19- 


1. EeadtSraSa 9. „ t Ga-ud6svara 5. Read sukala 
S. aaptnti 4. KapilSAvara C. „ ^ MadhukoAvara 

9 . ReadvijS 10. ..i'prithak H. .. baiO ^ 

• The Statue MKapslOsvara dSva is carved opt here, '• 

18 


7. „ thallru 

8. „ Sivaratri 
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proceeds of Bala<lhiipa-hhdga of Sri Madhukesvara be utilised for 
pUupa and Deepa of the diety and the other half for the feeding of 
brahmans who come from a distance on the ^ivaratri day. 

In this inscription, it is stated that Ratnamani devi was the 
daughter of the then Raja of Atagada but as no mention is made 
that she was the wife of Kapilcsvara^ deva, people ignorant of 
Atagada history may be led into confusion. So, it is necessary 
to give a brief account of the Atagada history of this period. 

In Saka 1296, (1374 A. D.) Kulamani Nissanka Mangaraj Dev> 
the eighth ruler of Atagada tract, ascended the .throne. After he 
ruled for 15 years, Dhanurjaya Bhanj alias Kyipasindhu Bhanj of 

Ghumsur invaded Atagada. Dhanurjaya Bhanjs troops fled from 
the battle-field as their Commander Jagumajhi Samanta, lost an 
eye on the field. On hearing of the retreat of his own troops, Dha- 
nurjaya Bhanj. the ruler of Ghumsur ordered his ofiScers to reduce 
Atagada at any cost and announce his general Jagumajhi Samanta 
as the ruler of Atagada. The strong army of Ghumsur attacked 
Atagada at dead of night and drove away Kulamani Nissanka 
Mangaraj Dev and according to the instructions of the Ghumsur 
jruler, Sardar Jagumajhi Samanta was announced as the chief of 
Atagada. He ruled from Saka 1311 (1389 A. D.) to ^^aka 1323 
1401 A. D.) by the name Kona (blind) Jagumajhi. Kulamani Nissanka 
Mangaraj Dev, being driven away from his state, took refuge with 
all his family under Narasing dev IV, King of Orissa. He, being very 
much pleased with the good qualities and unrivalled skill of Kula 
mani Nissanka Mangaraj Dev in horse riding, appointed him as 
his body-guard. On many occasions also, Kulamani was bestowed 
with presents of honour for his meritorious deeds by the King. In 

saka 1323; (1401 A. D.) with the help of the King of Utkal, 
Kulamani Nissanka Mangaraj Dev invaded Atagada. He beheaded 
the then ruler Kona Jagumajhi on the battle field and became the 
ruler of Atagada, which he had once lost. He had three sons and 
one daughter. He had given his daughter Ratnamani devi in marriage 
to Kapilesvara deva, the then famous King of Utkal. (A. D. 1435 

1446). He died in Saka 1381 (1459 A.D.) His second son, Gopal Ktishna 
Mangaraj Dev then became the ruler of Atagada. Coming the subject 
proper of the inscription. This Ratnamani Dtivi, daughter of the then 
ruler of Attagada, got her husband s statue carved in his kingly at ire 
and inscribed beneath it the conditions of the grant. She was the promi- 
nent wife of Kapilesvara Dev in Kalinga Dandapat. I think, that most 
probably the previous and later Ranis of Kalinga, after the domination of 
Kapilesvara Dev, enjoyed and held the income of Madhukesvar temple 
as their personal property. So the grantor, in the above pillar inscrip- 
tion, directed the free and proper d.sposal of the proceeds of the 
bhdga^ offered to the above diety. This inscription might have been 
inscribed by Ratnamani Devi, queen of Kapilesvara f ev, during the 
reign of Kapileevara Deva* Some of the terms of this grant arc in 
fprQ^ tp this day, 



CORRESPONDENCE BEFWEEN THE EAST INDIAN COMPANY AND 
THE KANDREGULA BAMILY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M. A., L, T. 

About forty original letters, copies of letters, sannads and 
Persian firmans, relating to the correspondence between the Honour- 
able East India Company and the Rajah Kandregufa Jogi Pantulu 
alias Srinivasa Jagannadha Rao Bahadur of Rajahmundry Circar 
and his successors have been placad at my disposal for the purpose 
of exhibiting them at the Exhibition of the Indian Historical Records 
Cominission, held at Nagpur on 5th, 6th and 7th December 1928 and 
also for publication in the Journal of our Society. These documents 
belong to the period ranging from 1759 to 1806, and throw a flood of 
light on the political and economic conditions of the Northern Circars, 
the chaotic condition of the country and the consequent attempts 
made by the East India Company at seizing the power and wealth. 

The original documents will be published in their chrono- 
logical order with such notes as may be found necessary. A short 
account of the N. Circars and of the Relation of the East India 
Company with the Northern Circars in the first half of the 18th 
century, will be given at first so as to give an idea of the then 
condition of the Northerxi Circars. t 

The N. Circars formed a part of the great Vijayanagar Empire 
till the battle of Tallikota in 1565. Owing to the victory gained 
by the Muhamadans then, the N. Circars passed into the hands of 
the Kutub Shahi dynasty of Golconda and remained under their 
sway for nearly a century. At the end of the reign of Abu Hussein 
Kutub Shah (1672—1688), Golkonda was taken by Aurangazeb in 
1687 and made a part of the Moghal Empire. Henceforward 
Rajahmundry, andChicacole Circars also passed under Moghul control. 
To rule over these newly conquered countries, Aurangazeb appointed 
a Viceroy or Subahdar of the Deccan. After Aurangzeb’s death 
in 1707, the Moghal Empire began to decline andKumruddin Asaf Ja who 

t Eor preparing the account, I have consulted the Kaifiyatsof Samalkot, Kimoor^ 
Korukonda, Pusapati, { Virianagarara;, Mogaliturru, Kondavidu and Peddapura 
Charitra and Review thereon, as well as some Persian Firmans and Original letters 
of the times in English. Tho Kandrogi»la family history and letters have also helped 
tne in the matter. 
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remained a Viceroy under the Moghuls till 1723 became independent and 

ruled over the Deccan till 1748 A*D. With the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk. The 
Subah of Golkoiida which comprised Arcot, Kurnool, Rajamundry and 
Chicacule Circars came under his control and he appointed Nawabs 
to rule over the several divisions. Aiiwaruddin was thus appointed 
as the Nawab of Rajamundry and Chicacole Circars, He, in his 
turn, appointed Rustumkhan as a general under him to collect the 
arrears of tribute from the several Zamindars of Rajamundry and 
Chicacole divisions. I have described elsewhere * the seven years* 
rule (1732 — 1739) of Rustumkhan over Godavari District. He was 
murdered for, his cruel deeds, by h.s own son, Nuruddin Hussain 
who was appointed to collect arrears from boih the Rajamundry 
and Chicacole (Kalin gam) divisions. As he was proceeding to the 
north, Pusapati Peda Vijaya Rama Razu of Vizianagaram who heard 
of the base murder of Timma Razu of Peddapur andof the imprisonment 
of his minor son Jagapathy Razu, met h.m with a large force and defeated 
and killed him near Chebrole in the Gadavari District. He then 
brought up Jagapathy Razu along w.th his brother’s son, Ananda Razu 
at Viz.anagaram till, in 1749, he reinstated him as Raja of Peddapur 
'with the permission of the Amindar, Nizamat Ally. But, on hearing 
this news, Jaflfar Ally, the Nawab of Mustafanagar (Kondapalli), 
Ellore, Rajamundry and Chicacole Circars get angry and attacked the 
fort of Peddapur but in vain. It was at tins lime that, owing to the 
death of Asaf Jah, the first Nizam, in 1748, civil war broke out at 
Hyderabad between the Nizam’s secondson, Nasar Jang andhisnephew 
Mirjapha Jang. (Muzaifar), The two parties applied for help to the 
English and the French respectively. The war which ensued 
is known as the Second Carnatic war. (1748 — 1754). Thedefeatand death 
of Nasar Jang and the accession to the throne of Mirjapha Jang with 
the help of M. DuplCiX and of the grant of the Circars lying to the 
South of the Krishna to Dupleix then took place. Mirjapha Jang 
did not live long after this and so the French General, Bussy pro- 
claimed the third son of Asaf Jah, Salabat Jang by name, as the 
Subahdar of the Deccan. The latter therefore granted the N. Circars to 
the French so that with the revenues raised out of them they might 
maintain their troops (1752 — *753). With a view to obtain possession 
of the newly ceded Circars, General Bussy deputed Mons. Morasin 
with a body of troops. But Jaffar Ally Khan who was governor of Raja- 
mundry and Chicacole Circars refused to allow the French to take 
possession of them and pursuaded the Zamindars of Vizianagaram and 
BobbJb viZ., Peda Vijayarama Gajapathi and Rangarao Bahadur respect- 
ively! to help him in his task. But Mous, Morasiu secretly made a treaty 

* Vide lay article on the Persian Firman of Bustum £han in this issue, 
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with the Zamindar of Vizianagaram by which he agreed to rent the 
two Circars of Rajamundry and Chicacole to him at a lower rate than 
before. On knowing this, RangaRaoof Bobbili resolved to drive out the 
French at any cost. Meanwhile, Bussy on hearing of a Mahratta 
invasion reached Rajamundry in the middle of 1754 but soon after 
left for Aurangabad. However, he soon returned at the end of 1756 
to Rajamundry with ^ view to put down the rebellious Zamindars 
and in particular, Bobbili. 

From Rajamundry, he moved on against the Fort of Bobbili 
along with the forces of Peddapur and Vizianagar. In January 1757, 
the famous battle of Bobbili was fought in which both Rangarao 
and Vijaya Ramaraju were killed. On hearing this news, Vijaya 
Ramaraju's elder brother s son, by name Ananda Raju resolved to break 
off the treaty made with the French and to drive them out of N. Circars 
by inviiingthe English. He-wrote to the EngLsh General, Robert Clive 
at Calcutta who sent Colonel Forde to help him. Both of them then 
entered into a treaty by which (1) All the countries which would 
be conquered in future should be handed over to the Raja of Vijayanagar 
for collecting rents. (2) All seaports and towns situated in the River 
mouths should be handed over to the English. (3) The Raja of 
Vizianagar should give to the English monthly a sum of a H 
Rupees for maintaining the army and Rs. 6,000 towards expenses of 
officers. (4) The lands under the control of either party should not 
be sold or given away without the consent of both. (5) They should 
unite their armies and defeat the French anddrivcthem outof N. Circars. 

Having made this treaty, both the parties moved on towards 
Rajamundry but meeting the French troops under De Conflans, (the 
the successor of De Bussy who was transferred to Earn atic,) half 
way at Gollaprolu, fought a battle at Chendurthi or Kundur and 
defeated them in December 1758. Col. Forde pursued them to Rajamundry 
and taking that fort still further pursued them. At this time, 
Ananda Gajapathi of Vizianagar attacked the forts of Peddapur and 
Pittapur, then under the control of Jagapathi raju and Peda Mahipati 
and Neeladri Rayaningars respectively and subdued them. He then 
marched to Rajamundry and demanded that fort from the English 
but in vain. Then, he refused to fulfil the treaty obligations. Hence 
Col. Ford had to return to Rajamundry only to fi .d Ananda Gajapati 
fleeing to the hills. It was at his juncture that John Andrews, 
captain of the troops of the E.I. Co. at Vizag was sent to negotiate with 
Ananda Gajapathi and he succeeded in effecting a compromise by which the 
E.I. Co. received a large amount (vide letter No. I printed below). Then, 
both Col. Forde and A^nanda Gajapathi moved on to Ellore. From 
^henoo Ool. Forde went and took Masulipatam from the French and 
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made a treaty with Salabat Juog by which the latter handed over 
Masulipatam and its neighbouring lands to the English and undertook to 
drive out the French from the country. In return, the English 
recognised his power over the N, Circars. Meanwhile, Aananda 
Gajapathi, returned to Samalkot and fought a battle at Undur against 
Jagapathi Raju of Peddapur‘and killed him. He took the forts of 
Pittapur, Samalcot and Peddapur but d.d net dive long to enjoy the 
fruits of his labours. He died of small-pox atRajamundry in April 1759. 
Then, Vijayaramaraju’s wife Chandrayyamma adopted a boy and 
named him Vijaya Ramaraju. At the same time, Jagapathi Raju’s 
minor son, Timma IV" was placed on the Peddapur throne (1760 — 1797)’ 
Meanwhile, on the death of Salabat Jang, the throne of Hyderabad 
passed into the hands of Mir Mizain Ally Khan (1761 — 1803), with a 
a view to make good his claims on the Rajamundry and Chicacole 
Circars, he moved with a large army to Kovvur on the southern bank 
of the Godavari. There, he was met by the m.nor Rajahs of Peddapur, 
Pittapur and Vijayaaagar who paid homage and agreed to pay the 
arrear tributes. In return, they were confirmed in their respect've Zamm- 
daries. It was during the reign of this Nizam Ally Khan that the E.I. Co., 
made efforts to take for rent the Five Circars. Already, their settlements 
were established at many places. Oiiginally, a Firman of Sultan Kutub 
Shah Abdulla of Golconda helped tlie E. I. Co., to settle at Masulipa- 
tam in 1611 and build their first factory on the east coast, A grant 
of land near Myiapore, made by the Vijianagar Emperor enabled them 
to build Fort St. George in 1653. From this time onwards, more settle- 
ments were established along the east coast. With the establishment 
of the United East India Company in 1703, English trade and Settle- 
ments received great impetus, More factories were set up all along 
the East Coast. 

After the town of Masulipatam was Captured by the English 
in the year A. D. 1759, during the time of the Honorable George 
Pigot, Governor of Fort Saint George, and the Company s Officers 
entered into the Northern Circars, Jogee Pantulu and Venkatarayulu 
were employed as Interpreters to the Chief in Council, stationed at 
Masulipatam. At that time they used their best endeavour to put the 
Chiefs in possession of the past history and manners of the country. 

In the year 1764, the Madras Government endeavoured to 
rent the Circars, 1. Kondavid or Murtujannagar, 2. Ellore, 3. Mustu- 
fanagar (Kondapalli.) 4. Rajahmundry, 5. Chikacole. On that occasion for 
negotiating matters with Nizam Ali Khan Jogee Pantulu was 
chosen and sent to Hyderabad in the same year, as an Ambassadar on 
behalf of the Company, with requisite honours of rank suited for the 
purpose (vide letters Nos. 2, 3 and 4 below.) He was sucoessful» and the 
Company obtained the Circars in rent. 
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it 

At that time on Jogee Pantulu's laying before the Nizam his 
claims to succeed to the offices of Mazumdar and Sur Sheristadar of 
Eajahmundry Circars, formerly enjoyed by his maternal grandfathers 
(Jillella family) the Nizam was pleased to restore himt as well as his 
two brothers (Ramjee and Venkatrayulu) to the said ofiSces by means 
of a fresh Sanud, and conferred on Jogee Pantulu the titles of Rajah 
and Bahadur 

The above grant was confirmed by the Honorable Company by 
means of a Sunnud of the President and Council of Fort Saint George. 

• 

By virtue of the Sunnud of the Nizam, and the orders of the 

Government of Fort Saint George, the several Zamindars in the Nor- 
thern Circars restored to Jogee Pantulu all the Roosooms, Savarans, 
Rent villages, Cocoanut and beetlenut gardens, Inams, &c., appertain- 
ing to the above offices in their respective Estates; and yielding an 
annual income of about 30,000 Pagodas. In addition to the above, 
Jogee Pantulu used to rent some Villages, and also in some years the 
Divi Purganah, from the Government, who reposed in him especial 
trust and confidence in consideration of the allegiance and steady 
attachment, which he manifested to the Honorable East India Company* 

About the year 1773, Jogee Pantulu died. His younger 
brother Venkatarayulu succeeded him in the office of Muzumdar and 
Sur Sheristadar in the year 1773, and continued in it till 1778 when 
the offices in question were abolished as useless to Government, and 
the lands and fees, villages &c, pertaining thereto were returned to 
the respective Zamindars. In compensation for the loss thereby sustavned, 
an allowance of 10,000 Pagodssayear was ordered to be paid to Venka- 
tarayulu from the Company’s treasury. 

Venkatrayulu subsequently brought to the notice of the 
Madras Government the injustice done to him in abolishing the officog 
of Mazumdar and Sur Sherestadar. The Government taking into 
consideration the long and faithful services of his family to the 
Company, re-instated him dn his former stations of Sur Sheristadar 
and Muzumdar, and granted him the necessary Sannad and Cowle 
in the year 1781. 

The Chief and Council at Masulipatam in obedience to the 
orders eontained in para 2 of the above order ^of Government tried 
their best to induce the Zamindars to restore to Venkatrayulu the 
several emoluments of his office, but this does not appear to have 
been effected, owing to the refusal of some of them. Hence, Venka- 
trayulu received 10,000 Pagodas per annum till he died, 
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After the death of VeAkatrayulu the above allowance of 
10,000 Pagodas a year was paid for several years to his nephew 
Jugguppa Pantulu, who taking advantage of the minority of his uncle’s 
(Venkatrayulu’s) sons, Gopalarad &:c, appropriated the Allowance to 
himself, usurped their rights, and dissipated the large property of the 
family and by his extravagance and misconduct pnd fell into d(S.ep arrears 
of rent of the Divi Purgannah to the Company, who were consequently 
induced to stop the Pension. 

Afterwards the distressed situation of the family attracted 
the commisseralion of the Court of Directors, who were pleased to 
give orders to the 'Madras Government that Juggappa Pantulu should 
be made to account wi^h Gopalrao for the property he had taken; but 
the whole was already dissipated, and therefore through compassions 
a pension of Pagodas 150 per month was granted to Gopalrao for 
maiiitaining himself and his family. 

About the year 1804, the said Gopalrao brought his family 
circumstances to the notice of the then Governor, the Honorable 
Lord Bentinck. In the year 1805 the Government were pleased to 
grant him the Divi Estate, then remaining unsold, in consideration of 
his acquirements and respectability, and directed the discontinuance of 
the pension of 150 Pagodas, in commutation of which the estate war 
given f rom the date of his taking charge thereof. 

In the year 1806, the Estate was made over to Gopalarao on 
a permanant Beriz of Star Pagodas 13,682 or Rupees 47,887, togethe 
with a permanent cowle for the same, 


No. I. 

Ur*owc*u> (^♦A'^«50Tr»o*Tr'C6 
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JbHN ANDREWS. 
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Sri Baja Kandr^gltla Srinivasa Jaganadbla Rao Garu, Sri Raja Kandregula Jofei taiitu’.ii 6aru, 

26miildar of Gajiaraiii and tbe predeht deace^Malll Raja Jigce Panlill*. ‘M4?.««n:daf find 8uf Sherishtadar of the Rajalimundfy Circar^ 
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Translation, (Observe) 

Receipt granted by Master John Andrews, Captain of forces 
(of the East India Cojupany) at Vizagapatam, to Rajah Sree Rao 
Mahipati Rayaningaru, (Zamindar of Pittapuram) : — 

We have received (500) Five hundred Gold Pagof as paid 
through our clerk Candregula Jaggappa,^ being the amount drawn on 
you by (Ananda) Gajapathy Razu (Zamindar of Vijayanagar) towards 
dues to Col Forde. 

Translation (Reverse). 

Receipt for 500 Gold Pagodas towards the account of Neeladri 
Rayaningar (Guardian and paternal uncle of Rao Mahipati). 


Letter No. 2. 

from 

Robert Palk, Governor of Fort. St. George. 

To 

CONDREGULA JOGI PUNTOOLOO 

Upon the recommendation of Mr, Pybus, you are appointed to 
proceed to Nizam Ali s Court, and to negotiate with him regarding the 
Company's renting the Circars of Ellore, Mustaphau Nuggur,-^ 
Rajamundry, MurtsanNuggur^ and Chlcakole, for which purpose you 
are carefully to observe the instructions now laid down for your conduct. 

On your arrival there, you will present to Nizam All and his 
Dewan, the letters addressed to them from me and Mr. Pybus, as also 
the presents that may be delivered to you. 

As soon as you are able to procure a favorable opportunity of 
entering upon the matter of your negociations with Nizam Ali, you 
will inform him of my desire of renting the Circars on the Company’s 
account for any number of years, and that I will engage to pay annually 
into his treasury with sure security such certain sum as shall be agreed on. 

Though he may be inclinable to hearken to our proposals, it is 
most likely that his demands will at first be very extravagant. It must 
therefore be your business to prevail on him, to lower them as much as 

1 First appointed as Dubash or Dvibashi or Intorprotor by the English in 1759 
ho rose to tho high offices of Muzumdar and Sur Sheristadar of Rajahmundry Circar. 

2 Same as modern Kondapalli on the N. G. S. Ry. 

3 Same as modern Konduveedu in Guntur Dt. First given by Nizam Salabat- 
Jang in 1752 to tho French, it was later on given by his brother and successor. Nizam 
Ally in 1766 to his brother Basalet Zang as Life Jagoer. Finally, it was handed 
over to the English in 1788, though the four N, Circars were given to them in 1769, 

I? 
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possible, by representing to him the small advantages he has received 
from these Circars or can expect, from their troubled and unsettled state, 
the considerable Force, length of time and great expense that will be 
required to reduce them to due subjection, and the number of troops that 
must continually be maintained to keep them in order, that Rajamundry 
must be regularly besieged, and the little fprobability there is of the 
Company’s having any profits for the Circars of Chicakole and Murtsan 
Nuggur, which are the two most considerable on accountof the former 
being possessed by ViziaramRauz^ and the latter by Basalt Zung, 
who are both very powerful and will no doubt exert themselves to the 
utmost to prevent their being reduced to Nizam Ah’s obedience; with 
patience, time and a proper force, the Chicakole Circar may be settled; 
but with respect to Basalt Ziing’s Jageer, it were better this could be 
accomodated by the Soubah himself, by giving him some other country, 
as the Company would willingly avoid engaging in dist)utes with any 
of his family, but should the Soubah continue to insist on his brother’s 
giving up the Circar in question without alternative, we will endeavour 
to oblige him. You are in short, to make use of every argument, which 
•you shall think, may induce him to let them at the most reasonable terms. 

If Nizam Ali should seem willing to enter into these measures 
you are authorized to offer him five lacs of Rupees down at the del ivery 
of the Sannad, and ten lacs more if absolutely required in the course of 
the first year; and fifteen lacs more for every year after, to be paid into 
his treasury in Soucar Bills, free of all deduction, so long as the Com- 
pany shall rent them; this is the most we can authorize you to offer 
,and the lower you can reduce the better, the more agreeable they will 
be to us. At fir^ you are only to offer five lacs in ready money for the 
first year; afterwards as you see necessary, you may add five lacs more 
to be paid in the course of the year, and not exceed that sum, but as 
occasion may require, all the above sums must be stipulated to he paid 
in Madras Pagodas at the rate of 4 Rupees per Pagoda. 

You may represent to him this is much more than he has ever 
receive^ clear from the Revenue^ of these Districls, and though others 
may make him larger offers, he must be well acquainted from long 
experience, what little dependence is to be placed on their promises; 
or how little able they are in comparison with the Company to support 
hisauthority in these countries; that he will have no trouble in settling 
with the deceitful Zamindarsand Renters, but will be at a certainty with 
regard to his annual income from this part of his extensive dominions. 

4 Thii prince was the second of the name who was adopted by Rani Chandra 
yyamma, (wife of Peda Vijaya Ramaraz who was killed in the battle of Bobbili 
in t767) after the 4&<^th of An^ndarazu at Rajabmundry in 1760, 
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Sensible of the influence that ready money has in negotiationg 
of this nature, you will have sent, in due time, your Bills for the five 
lacs of Rupees or Pagodas 1,25,000, which we purpose paying one month 
after the delivery of the Saniiads, and as it will be necessary to gain 
over his Dewan to our interest, you are empowered to offer him a lac 
of Rupees or Pagodas 25,000, on his getting this affair settled, a Bill for 
which will also be sent ybu. 

I need not say how necessary it is that these your instructions 
should be kept a profound secret 

Mr. Pybus will take care, that you are fitted out in a proper 
manner and that all your necessary expenses are defrayed. 

You will inform him from time to time of the progress you 
make in your negociations, in which 1 wish you success. 

Fort Saint George, ! Yours &c., 

13th November 1764./ (Signed) ROBERT PaLK. 

Letter No. 3. 

To CONDREGULOO JOGGEE PUNTALOO 

^ The Resident and Council of Fori St. George, having thought 
it necessary to despatch a person to Nizam Ally’s Court in quality of 
their VakeeU to enter upon a negociation with him on the subject 
of renting these Countries on account of the Company and having 
on iny Recommendation appointed you for this service, I herewith 
deliver you the President’s Instructions to you, for your Guidance 
in the management of Business you are employ’d on ; which as I 
have very particularly explained them to you, and you have taken 
a Geutoo^ Translate of them for ^the better understanding their full 
force and meaning, I make no doubt but you will pay the most exact 
attention to them and that your utmost Endeavours and Care 
will be employed to execute the Trust reposed in you to their 
Satisfaction. I likewise deliver you two Letters from the President 
to Nizam Ally and Ruckunud Dowlah, on the subject of the 
Commission you are charged with, and two others from myself to 
the same Elfect, which you will be careful to present to them 
as soon as may be convenient after your arrival in Camp, and as it 
is customary upon the first Introduction to the Subha and frequently 
on other Occasions to present him with some Pieces of Money, you 
will now receive thirty Gold Mohurs, to be disposed in this manner 
as you may judge proper. You should likewise have been furnished 
with other considerable Presents both for the Subah and his Dewau 


5 Telugu, 
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on an Occasion of this nature, but as they could not be conveniently 
sent from Madras at this season of the year, and were not pro- 
curable here, I have packed ^ Pieces of Velvets, Broad-cloth and 
Silks into two small Parcels which must serve for the present 
Purpose and which you will deliver on your first visit. The accom- 
panying List of the Particulars will direct you in the Disposal of them. 

I shall now proceed to recommend to your attention and 
observance some few Points which, should you be likely to succeed 
in your negcciation, ought well to be considered and settled before 
any conclusive agreement i^ made. 

You are no stranger to the Report which has lately pre- 
vailed among the soucars here (with what Truth is uncertain) that 
Hussain Ally Cawn^ is appointed of the two Circars of 

Ellore and Mustaphanagur, that Sannads in his Name were actually 
despatched from Court, and are now in the Hands of the soucar who has 
been assisting in obtaining them for him, That he had advanced to 
the Subah a considerable sum of Money on this Occasion and made 
large Presents to his Dewan for engaging him in his Interest; 
That he has sent his Officers into these countries who are now 
taking measures for settling the Rents of them, and whose authority 
some of the Zamindars have already acknowledged— -is beyond doulbt. 
It is therefore more than probable that his appointment of Amuldar 
has been confirmed from Court; In this case, ’tis not unlikely but some 
Objections may be made by the Dewan to the letting out the two 
Circars above mention’d to the Company at least for the present 
year, fearing he should be obliged to refund the Present he may 
have receiveil from Hussain Ally: But unless these two Circars are 
included you are by no means to enter upon a negociation for 
renting the other three, and in answer to any Difficulties the Dewan 
may make on this subject you may propose to deduct the Money 
which may have been paid by Hussain Ally to the Subah and him 
(the Dewan) from the Payments to be made within the year for 
the Rent that may be agreed on for the five Circars, engaging that 
the payment shall be faithfully paid by us to Hussain Ally provided he 
shall not have collected more than that sum from the Countriesi 
before we are put in Possession of them, in which case, the surplus 
is likewise to be allowed us out of the annual rent agreed on. 
The same Rule is to be observed relating to any other Presents which 
Hussain Ally Cawn may have made to other Officers belonging to 
the Court, should the Dewan insist on their being repaid* 

G He was tbo renter of Kistna and Godavari Districts, from 1764 to 1709 when 
the English chiefs and Councils succeeded him to power. 

7 it outer of divisions appointed by Niaam. 
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As the season is now advancing for making Collections 
from the Country and it may be sometime before the negociatioa 
you are employed on is concluded, you* are to be mindful to insist 
upon a Deduction being made from the Rent we may agree to take 
the five Circars at, for all monies which Sitharamarauze may have 
collected from the Circar of Rajahmundry, and all monies which 
the Amuldar or Renter acting for Bazalet Zung may have collected 
from the Circar of Mustaphanagur for the present year, before the 
Saneds for those Countries are delivered here or at Fort St. George 
accompanying which you must be careful to see that the proper 
Orders to the several Zamindars for paying due Obedience to the 
Company’s Authority are likewise forwarded. 

Should you find the Do wan inclined to enter into your Proi^osalsand 
that you have hopes of succeeding in the negociation you are 
employ'd on, you must insist upon no Zagaier Grants being allowed 
out of the Countries to be rented by the Company and that no otlier 
allowances of any kind whatever are to be made from the Produce 
of them, but on account of such Charity Grounds as may for a length 
of years, have been appropriated for the use of Pagodas or other 
such like Purposes and the usual Fees to the Despondies, Muzumiars® 
Desmooks and Zamindars according to the established and well 
known customs of the Country. 

You will likewise be mindful to observe that we consent to 
take the Countries to rent on the following Conditions only: That the 
Company shall be allowed to remove, turn out or entirely dispos- 
sess, any Zamiiidar that may be troublesome, refractory or rebeUiou« 
or refuse to be accountable regularly for the Rents of the Couutriee 
under his Jurisdiction. That they shall be at Liberty to let <such 
Countries as may be now held by Zamindars to other Renters if xhey 
see proper, and to place their Troops in any Fort or Forts. Place or 
Places in any of the five Circars as they may judge necessary for the 
better managing and keeping the Countries in order. Upon the most 
faithful Promise of delivering them up again to such Person or 
Persons as may be appointed by the Soubah to receive them, at the 
Expiration of the Term of years, the Countries may be let to us for. 

I herewith deliver you a Letter of Credit on Jay Kistna 
Davy, a principal soucar residing at Hydrabad for three thousand 
Madras Pagodas for defraying your Expenses in Camp and for making 
the customary Presents (should you succed in your Business) to the 
Secretaries and other servants of the Court, in doing of which you will 

8 Revenue Collectors appointed by Nizam, corresponding to modern Distriot 
Collectors, They wore enjoying, by virtue of thoir offices, certain fees, lands and 
villages granted by the several Zamindars under their jurisdiction. 
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beguidedby the Opinion and advice of the Dewan; You will give Receipts 
tothesoucar Gomasta for the Money you receive and be careful to keep 
an etact account in what manner it is disbursed. You are put to no 
allowance for your Expenses depending on your Prudence that they 
be as moderate as possible for your travelling Charges to Hydrabad. 

I now advance you one hundred Madras Pagodas. 

You Will receive two Letters of Recommendation from Me to 
two of the principal soucars at Hydrahad by name Ragonada Doss 
and Jay Kistna Davy wherein I have engaged m the Name of and on 
Behalf of the Company to be responsible to them for and abide 
by any agreemepts or Engagements you may enter into with them 
should you find it necessary to employ them in the Business you 
are sent upon; I mean in furnishir.g such security as shall be 
approved of by the Subah, for the Payment of the sum agreed on at 
the stipulated time after the delivery of the Saneds and for the 
other Payments to be made within the year, Either for one year or for 
any term of years the Countries shall be let us for, which you mus^ 
endeavour to obtain graiits of for five years at least if possible, 
but you are on no account to enter into any agreement for tnem for 
less than three years without further Orders — You will very soon after 
your arrival in Camp be able lo find which of the two soucars above 
mention’d is the most in Repute, and transacts the most Business at 
Court and him I would advise you to cultivate an Intimacy and Connec- 
tion with and give him hopes of being employ’d should you succeed 
ill your Business which his Credit and Influence may pOoSibly bo 
assisting in. Some consideration is usually allowed to soucars wh^ 
undertake Business of this nature but as there will be no Risque attend- 
ing their engaging to be responsible to the soucar for the Company i 
as the Payments will be punctually paid lo their Gumastahs here, i 
imagine* you may settle with them on very reasonable Terriis, particu- 
larly if you can agree for making the Payments at Hydrahad, which 
is a point you must by all means endeavour at, as it would not only be 
very expensive but inconvenient to make them elsewhere. 

As it is not improbable but that the agents of Hussain Ally 
Cawn at Court, may have engaged to pay Ruckuuud Dowlah the 
Dewan, a certain sum of Money yearly, exclusive of the Present made 
him on obtaining the saneds, who may on that account be unwilling 
to favour your negociation, not choosing to give up the Advantages 
which Hussain Ally Cawn may have promised him : You will be 
mindful to make it your Business to endeavour to learn whether any 
such Promises have been made him or not, and should you find the 
case to be as I have supposed, and have reason to think his Interest 
is no otherwise to be engaged in our Behalf, than by agreeing to pay 
him a certain yearly consideration from these Countries! exclusive of 
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the Present you are authorised to make him on obtaining the Saneds 
you may engage that he shall receive the yearly sum cf fifty thousand 
rupees or 12,500 Madras Pagodos, for as many years as the Countries 
are let to us at rent, after the first two years (which the Lac of Rupees 
or 25,000 Madras Pagodas to be paid him on receiving the Saneds 
are to be taken and considered as in Payment for). That is to say* 
if the Countries are let to us for three years only, he will have fifty 
thousand Rupees or 12,500 Madras Pagodas more to receive, at the 
expiration of the three years; and if we rent the Countries for five 
years, he will be entitled to one Lac fifty thousand Rupees, or 37,500 
Madras Pagodas more to be paid him at fifty thousand rupees yearly 
after the Expiration of the second year. But you are to perceive that no 
Offer or Proposal of this sort is to be made him unless you find his 
Interest is by no other mens to be engaged to assist in forwarding your 
Negociation. 

The Sepoys and others appointed to attend you are to continue 
with you while on ih.s service and must be allowed the usual Batta. 
The Persianese Lir guist accompanies you to assist in your negocia- 
tion, whose travell i g charges you are to defray. You will constantly 
advise me of your Proceedings and as the Business you are now sent 
upon is of much Cciiv^equence 1 would recommend to you to write your 
letters both in Gci.tco ai d English that your meaning may rot be 
mistaken or misunderstood. Four Slircarrahs accompany you as 
Guides on the Ror.d and for bringing advices from you. If more 
should be necessary when you are in camp you may employ them. I 
cannot too much recommend to your attention and observance the 
Instructions you have received from the President of Fort St. George 
for your guidance in this Business in which I very heartily wish you 
sucess. Dated in Masulipatam, this 24th day of November, 1764. 

fSd.) JOHN PYBUS, 


Letter. No. 4. 

Masulipatam, nth December nod. 

JUGGOO, 

I have received your letter of the 3rd from Auto Pamela, 
and expect every day to hear of your arrival at the Subah’s Camp. 
Should Nizam A.lly say anything on the Subject of the Chicacole Rajah s 
Old Balance, and of the Money he may have collected form the Circar 
of Rajahraundry, and propose that English should take upon 

them to settle accounts with him, you must answer that you have 
no Power to talk upon that Business, but that it is your opinion the 
'English would not be answerable for any old Balances nor take upon 
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them to recover them for the Circar and that you believe Sitaramrazue 
has got no money left, but has spent it all in Sibbendy Charges. You 
should take all Opportunities*of representing to Euckunud Dowla and 
the Subah, Sittaramrauzu’s bad behaviour, and let them know that he 
is now fighting upon the Fort of Peddapore and that it is necessary 
the Business you are sent on should be finished as soon as possible to 
prevent that Man’s getting Possession of any more Forts, as it will 
costa great deal of time and much Money to take them from him again. 

In my Instructions to you I have (firected you to endeavour to 
get grants of the Countries for 5 years, if possible, but you must try 
all you possibly dan to get them for seven years and do net make any 
agreemei.t for a less number of years without further orders; you need 
net make any mention about the turnii g out of troublesome Zamindars 
and Letting out their Countries toother People to rent if the English see 
proper, unless the Subah should insist upon having all the Zamindars 
continued in Possession of the Countries they now have. In this case 
you must write for further orders. I have ordered Tappies to be placed 
op the road between this Place and Bidder, that your Letters may be 
convey’d to me with the greater dispatch, and as the Governor and 
Council of Madras want to know, which are the most proper 
Places for putting Tappies at, all the way to Bombay, and which the 
best Road, you will make very particular Enquiry as to the distance 
between Bidder and Bombay, which is the best road, and where would 
be the most proper Places for stationing Tappies at between that Place 
and Bombay, let me know as soon as you possibly can. You will be 
careful to keep an exnollloocunt of every Day’s Journey you make, to 
take down the names of every Village and Town you passthrough on the 
Road, and the distance they are at, onefrom the ether, with a description 
of those Places that are most remarkable in your Journey and have good 
Choultry's Tanks or other Conveniences for lodging of Travellers, or 
accomodating a Body of Treops should they march that way. I wish 
you success and shall be glad to hear of your safe arrival in Camp, Keep 
a Journal of your Proceedings and let me hear from you, when you have 
anything of Consequence to write about 

I am, very much Your Friend 
(Sd.) JOHN PYBU8 

9 A ruler of Vizianagaram and a brother of Vijaya Ramaraju 1 1 who exacted 
euoh heavy rents from ryots that they fled to Feddapur. He usurped the throne and 
got Rani Chandrayainma killed. Ho was tbodp-factoRpler while Vijaya Ramaraju II 
remained a prisoner. Seetarsrnaraju (ton^k^ed Brungavarapukota, Madugula. 
KasimkotaaiidKajabraundry and held sway over t&eChioacole Oircar, He also obtained 
# F|rinai#/rom the Maharatta ruler of Nagpur to collect rents from Bastar. 

Eii||^flualiy sqcceeded in ousting him from rentinf the Obicaoole Oircar 



KOMMU-CHIKKALA PLATES OF ANAVOTU REDDI DATED S. S. 1344. 

Bhavaraj V. Krishna Rao, b.a., b.l. 

The discovery of ti^ese plates was brought to my notice 
last year about this time by my friend Mr. Sun Rajagopalam of 
Nidadavole in the course of our causual converstioii on the work 
of the Society. I then requested him to secure for* me either the 
plates themselves or ink impressions thereof. And in accordance 
with my request he obtained for me estampages of the plates 
prepared by a friend of his and with the help of them I edit the 
inscription in this Journal. My friend tells me that thg 
original plates are in the possession of their owner Mr. Pemmaraju 
Anjaneyulu, Karnam of Kommuchikkala, a village near Palakole, 
West Godavari District. These plates are said to have been dis- 
covered in the village of Kommu-Chikkala some years ago, and 
their present owner could not give me further particulars regarding 
their discovery. 

These plates are four in number and contain writing on 
both sides. Except the last two plates which contain 

four and seven lines respectively on their second sides the 

remaining plates contain 14 to 16 lines cw #ach side. The plates 
have raised rims and are large in size measuring roughly 10" by 
The ring and the seal could not however be examined as they were 
said to have been lost long long ago. 

The inscription is partly in Sanskrit prose and poetry the 
metre employed being largely the anustup and partly in Telugu. 
The Sanskrit is faultless and the poetry good. The Telugu portion 
of the inscription (11. 59—65) contains the boundaries of the village 
granted. The alpahbet employed is Telugu which closely resembles 
the modern characters except for some peculiarities of orthographi- 
cal interest which deserve some notice. They are for instance, (a) 
letters (i, (,«, t and a few othersi present still some older forms; (5) 
In such conjunct consonants such as nQa etc., the anunvaro, is used 
instead of the proper nasal; (c) the anusvUra is improperly used in 
some places; e.g. NamnSrH. Jj^ihnambika etc. where the letter 
f^lowing the anuemra shoulf live been doubled, (d) The; letter 
Ma and 6o are not properly «dl8tinguised from on# another as th^e 
is no vertical stroke a,t the bottom of the former; (c) CSJljuasii 

IQ 
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consonants like rya, ryo, and rva are expressed as in modern Telugu 
by the full form of ra to which the secondary form of ya or va is 
attached. (11. 8. 10, 11 and 18.) (/) The r in nairti (1.60) has a (op stroke. 

As may be seen from the abstract of contents below, the 
inseription contains the following pedigree* of a collateral branch of 
the Reddi chiefs of RSjamahendravaram, the existence of which 
is not known before. The donor of th^ plates, Anavotu or Anavota 
Reddi is the second son of PrSla Reddi, the eldest brother of AllSda 
Reddi whom we know from Kasikhandnm and the Konkuduru 
Plates of Allaya-Dodda.i as the founder as the short lived Reddi dynasty 
of Rajamahendravaram. 

Pantakula 

I 

Poh'oh-Gotra 

\ 

Kota, Lord of Duvuru 

1 

Perumandi or Perumalla Reddi 

I ■■ 


Allada Prola Kota Dod^ireddi Pina-Kota 

m Chemniimbika 


Prola alias Ana-Vrola K5ta Allada Reddi 

I brother-in-law of Kstaya- 

I Vcma Reddi of RSjamahendravaram. 


Komaragiri Anavdta Reddi 

(Donor of the present grant) 

In none of the inscriptions of the Reddi kings of Rajahmundry 
or in the works of Kaiikhandam, Bhimakhandam or Hlvnlilinnldsavi 
written under the patronage of the Reddi sovereigns of Rajamahen- 
dravaram the branch of Ana-Vrola, brother of Allada Reddi has been 
mentioned. This is the first occasion that this branch conies to nolice. 
JTo doubt Komaragiri and his brother Anavotu are mentioned in an 
inscription on a pillar in the temple of Srngararaya in Tirupati, in 
Peddapuram Taluk, East Godavari District along with Vemareddi 
and Virabhadra Reddi but they were not referred to specifically as 
the children of Ana-Vrdla Reddi but mentioned as the sons of Allada 
Reddi himself. As poet-laureate ^rinStha or any record known 
to us till now has not mentioned these two princes Komaragiri and 
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Anavotu as the sons of Allada Reddi it was indeed a matter of great 
surprise and interest to see how these princes came to be regarded as 
the sons of Allada Reddi. But the discovery of the present grant 
happily clears the doubt and we see that these princes Komaragir^ 
and Anavotareddi were the sons of Prola or Ana-Vrola, the eldest 
brother of Allada Re^i and that was the reason for their being 
mentioned as such. I quote below the relevant portion of the above 
inscription for tho benefi|^ of the readers. The inscription could not 
be, says the Editor of the South Indian Inscriptions^ Vol. V., read 
correctly owing to i^s being built up into the wall and thus demolished. 
It is interesting however, to note that it is* dated in cyclic 
year Sobhakrit and Saka year 1345, which is roughly one year 
later than the date of the subjoined grant which was issued in 
Saka 1344 which might correspond to the cyclic year Subhakrif 
• A. R. No. 497 of 1S93 ; No. 104 of SciUh Indian Inscriptions. Vol. V. 

oo 55b ;t"o^ iT*cS5b 

^oosSb^o7r»8{^»^ 

The present inscription consists of two parts. The first part of it 
deals with the grant of an agrahura to a brahman, Pinnaya son of 
Singaya and grnndson of Singaya, who was known as a dawajfla 
and a great exponent of Jy^tisha sdstra He belonged to the Kasyapa 
gotra and was known as Sakuna brahma, Jy^tirmdrga-nirargalah 
and Bandhuchinidma'ni and the second part relates to the regrant of 
the agrahdra to as many as twenty five brahmans of different gotras, 
who were all well-versed in various sastras and vedas, by the donee 
Pinnaya Bhatta, by dividing it into fifty shares. The earlier or 
the first part of the inscription dealing with the grant to the daivajfla 
Pinnaya appears to be complete while the portion recording the 
regrant after dividing it into fifty shares to several brahmans seems 
to be incomplete, The latter begins rather abruptly without mention- 
ing the occasion or the time of the distribution of the agrahdra and 
it does not also appear whether the original donee enjoyed the agrahdra 
even for a time. But the titte Bandhuchintdmani seems to 
suggest that / no sooner had he received the grant from the king 
than he distributed it among his kith and kin by dividing it into fifty 
shares. The original grant was made on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse in the saka year expressed in words, veda^i, ambudhi^i^ 
guna^^ and sasi^ 1, 1344,=^ corresponding to A. D, 142? 3% The cyoliq 
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year appears to be Subhaktt as we can find it out from the con- 
temporary records of these^ princes referred to ahova As no further 
details of the month or the day on which the eclipse was visible are 
given it is impossible to determine the exact date of the grant. The 
grant was made for the merit of the king’s (Anavota Reddi) brother 
Komaragiri who appears to have died by that time for reference is 
made to him in the grant in past tense as having already ‘ruled the 
eartV But in view of the inscription ^found at Tirupati in the 
temple of SrnQararaya it seems doubtful. The grant was issued from 
the king’s residence at Kshirirama and it is indeed curious to note that 
the donor who is ifot an independent king but a subordinate of Allada 
Virabhadra Reddi gave away the grant without mentioning any thing 
about his master or without obtaining his previous permission which is 
necessary for making grants of this nature by the subordinate chiefs. 
But it may be assumed that fche brothers Anavota and Komaragiri, though 
children of Prola were treated by Allada Reddi as his own children 
and the brothers Verna and Virabhadra who were de facto rulers of 
the Rajamahendravara rajya did not pay much attention to the forma- 
lity of according sanction to their cousin s making a grant of an 
agrahara in his principality. It might also be assumed that this grant 
had the approval and sanction of the king Virabhadra Reddi though 
it is not so mentioned. The village granted is Chikkala situated at a 
cistanco of a yijana to the west of Gautami to the north of Kshiri- 
rima, the modern Palakollu (Palakole) in the Vanirasima. The 
village was converted into an agrahara and renamed as FrOlaya-^Koma^ 
ragiripura Chikkdla after his brother Komaragiri but somehow the 
village has not retained its new name but came to be called as 

Kommu-Chikkala which may be taken as an abreviation of the name 

Komaragiri-Chikkala. 

The donor Anavotu is said to be a worshipper of Markandeya 

at Rajamahendranagari, on the banks of the river Godavari 

He appears to have been a Mahdmandalesvara ruling over 
the Vanarasima, which roughly corresponds to the eastern half of the 
present West Godavari District. Both Anavotu and his elder brother 
Komaragiri are described as great warriors who distinguished them- 
selves in several battles by means of their .valour and strength. They 
arf also said to be greatly attached to one another and the poet 
compares them to the puranlc princes Rama and Saumitri. There is 
a faint suggestion that Komaragiri the brother of the donor, died on 
the battle field. Anavotu bears all the Reddi titles such as Jtdya- 
viaysb^anga, Vasantardya, Viran^rdyanamA Vairikula Patumrama 

The grant is composed by ^ Vallabha tytm of Lakshmi and 
0tI of Kaiivafo<^a an4 signed by |he donO|| 



NOTES OF THE LAST QUARTER. 

Proceedings ♦OF the 8th annual Meeting 
OF thp: General Body of the \ 

ANDHRA HISTOBttCAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

The meeting was held in the Society’s Hall, Kaky’s Upstairs, 
Innespeca, at 7 -30 A.M. o:i Sunday, 7th April, 1939. 

M. R. Ry. S. Bhimasankara Rao Pantiilu Garu, B.A., Vice- 
President, presided on the occasion in the unavoidable absence of the 
President, M. R. Ry. J. Ramayya Pantulu Garu, B,A.. B.L. 

The following members were present. 

Messrs. C. Atmaram 

M. Subbarayudu 
K. Iswara Dutt 

N. Venkatramayya 
N. Kameswara Rao 
P. Bhadrayya 

K. Vajjhalu 

A. Sankara Rao 
C. Venkata Rao 

R. Subba Rao 

C. Brahraanandamurty 
V. Appa Rao 

B. V. Krishna Rao 

D. Sriramamuity 
K. Sitararaa Rao 
A. Suryanarayana 

S. Bhimasankara Rao (in the chair} 

The President in opening the proceedings called upon the 
Secretary to read the Annual Report. It was read and adopted unani- 
mously. Then the Treasurer presented the Statement of expenditure 
and receipts which was approved. Then the Library report was read 
and passed. 

The following resolutions were then passed. 

1. Resolved to ad#the following as rule 11 (a) 



it. 


'* The subscription is payable in advance at the beginning of the 
Official Year, i.e., on the first of April.” 

2. Eesolved to elect Rao Bahadur D. Lakshminarayana 
Pantulu Garu Kampti, Central Provinces, as a Patron of the Society. 

3. Resolved to elect the following O^ce-boarers for the year 
1929—1930. 

President: J. Ramayya T’ANTULU, B.A., B.L. 

Vice-President : P. Bhadrayya, M.A., L.T. 

Secretary : R. SUBBA Rao, M.A., L.T. 

Treasurer: N. Kameswara Rau, B.A., B.L. 

Librarian : B. V. KRISHNA Rao, B.a,, B.L. * 

Members of the Council : 

S. Bhima Sankara Rao Pantulu, b.a., 

A. Sankara Rao, b.a., l.t. 

A. SURYANARAYANA, B.A., B.L. 

V. Jagannadha Rao, m.a., l.t. 

In the evening at 6 P.M. a public meeting was hold in the 
Hindu Samaj Hall with Mr. P. Bhadrayya, m.a., L.T. (Vice-Pres.dent) 
in the chair. 

Several members of the Society and the public attended the 

meeting. 


Mr. A. Hanumachchastri, M.A., B.Ed. read a paper on 
Vasireddiyan , a historical work dealing with the h.story of the Vii-iiredili 
f amily of the Krishna District. 

Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.a., L.t. read a paper on the Madi ns 
Museum Plates of Indravarma Dtlva. 

Then some discussion followed. 

The President in winding up the proceedings of the day 
reviewed the work of the Society during the last year and thanked the 
several otfice-bearers for their strenuous and earnest work. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting came to a close. 


* Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao having resigned his Librarianship t'r. A Suryai.a- 
raya&a, B.A., B.L. was elected by the Covncil in bis place at its meeting held on 

15 — 4 — 1929 . 



THE SFH ANNUAL RE?ORf 

OF THE 

Andhra Historical Research society. 

For the year 1938— 19J!), Read and adopted on 7 — 4 — 29, 

t 

The Council of the Society has great pleasure in presenting 
the following Report of the Safety's work during the year 1928-1929:" 

At the last Annual Meeting of the Society held on 7-4-28 
OfBce-Bearers were elected, after adoption of the Annual Reports 
presented by the Secretary, the Treasurer and the Librarian. Certain 
arae.idmsnts of the Rules were also made. Sri Sri Sri Raja Raniachandra 
Deo Bahadur Varu, the Maharaja of Jeypore was elected as a 
patron of the Society. A public meeting was held in the evening at 
which several papers of historical interest were read. 


During the course of the year, Rao Bahadur D. Lakshmi- 
narayana Garu of Kampti, C. P., was pleased to give his consent to 
be a Patron of t lo Society, and so the Council elected him as a Patron. 
The Council also elected Messrs. Chilukuri'YeerabhadraRao Pantulu and 
Manavilli Ramakrishna Kavi M.A., as Honorary Members of theSociety. 


Members. 


The number of Ordinary Members on 1-4-1929 stands at 193 
as compared wi:h 197 on 1-4-1928. The number of resident members 
fell from 60 to 56. It is a matter of great regret that one moffussil 
member, Mr. I. Kanakachalam Pantulu, M. A., L. T., who was a 
member of the Kalinga Editorial Comm, ttee passed away during the year 
after a br.ef illness. The Council no:es with concern that membership 
has not r.sen up and requests all the members to be good enough to 
bring into the Society more of their frxends as members. 

Subscribers. 

As compared with the number of 23 subscribers, (Indian and 
Foreign) on rolls on 1-4-1928, there are at present 36 subscribers. It 
is a matter for congratulation that the Direcor of Public Instruction 
Madras, was very kindly pleased to issue Proceedings to the several 
first Grade Colleges in the Presidency to subscribe for the Journal.. 

Exchanges. 

At the date of the last Annual Mee'.ing only 55 learned Socie- 
ties and individual Scholars of this and other countries were giving 
their Journals and books in exchange for our Journal. At present 



the list of exchanges has increased from 55 to 6G and this increase 
shows in the opinion of the Council that the work of the Society is 
being widely appreciated. 


JOURNAL. 

The publ.cation of the Journal is fbeing continued under the 
Et.itorship of Mr. C. Atmaram, B. A., B. L.. During this year 3 num- 
bers, viz. Parts 3 & 4 of Vol. II. and Part 1 of Vol. III. were published 
owing to difficulties with the Press, 'fhe Journal has continued to 
keep up its high level of excellence and elicited favourable opinions 
from eminent’ scholars and learned Societies, its contents have been 
noticed in several Journals, Indian and Foreign. New Copper-plate 
and stone inscriptions are be.ng published at great expense. Also 
the publication of a hither to unpublished Sanskrit Drama called 
Kaumudi-maliotsava is being contifiously published and will come to 
a close with Vol. III. and then a new work Will be uiideriaken. The 
Society’s greaiful thanks are due to Mr. Manav.lli Ramakrishiia 
Kavi, Editor of that work, it is hoped that this line of work will 
continue to be a spec.al feature of the Joarnal. The Couuc.l takes 
this opportunity to place on record its cordial t hanks to the members 
of the Editorial Board who have spared no pains to improve the 
Journal with regard to its siZe and quality. 

KALINGA DESA ClIARITliA. 

So far 4^ formes (3'^G pages) of the Kali iga Desa Chariira 
have been printed and about ten more formes are yet lo 1)0 printed. 
But unfortunately owing to difficulties w.th the Press the work has 
has been unavoidably delayed. The Council hopes to pubLsh the 
the work before the end of the month by making necessary 
arrangements. 

Meetings and other Activities 

During the year the Society hold one General Body meeting 
at the end of the second quarter on 25~ll-1928t with Mr. S. Bhima 
Sankara Rao Pantulu, Vice-President of the Society, in the Chair, 
to amend certain rules. Also seventeen managing Council meetings 
were held for the purpose of admitting now members and accepting 
new exchanges, electing Honorary Members, passing accounts and 
transacting all the other work of the Society. The Society also held 
two public meetings. The first was held on 25-11-28, when a paper 
on the “Archaeological Discoveries of Gumm.didurru” was read by Mr. 
R, Subba Rao, M. A. A second meeting was held on 2-3-39 to celebrate 
the Krishnadivara/ja VarddhantL The Council requested Messrs* 
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B.. Subba Rao, M. A. and B. V. Krishna Rao, B. A., B. L., to visit 
Gummididurru and other places. The former visited the place in May 
last year and an account of the visit appears in part 1 of Vol, III. 
of the Jourxial. During the year the Secretary Mr. E. Subba Rao 
M. A. was also requested by the Andhra University to attend as its dele- 
gate, the Conference# of the Indian Historical Records Comm.ssion 
which was held at Nagpur in December last. He attended the same 
and exihibited several capper-plates, coins, Persian firmans and the 
letters of the East India Company, etc. at the Historical Records 
Exhibition, held there. A full account of the Proceedings of the 
Conference and the history of the letters and firmans as well will 
appear in the ensuing parts of our Journal. 

Library And The Reading Room. 

The Library and the Readi g Room contix.ue to bo located 
in the rented premises for want of bettor accomadation. The Council 
is making attempts to have a better habitation for the Society. Cor- 
respondence iS going on wiUi the authoiites of the Hindu Samaj and 
the Hitakariiii Samaj w.th regard to the location of the Reading 
Rcom and the Library ia their prem ses. The Council hopes to save 
by this means some expenditure to the Society and at the same time 
serve a wider reading public. 

A peon on Rs. Ten (10/-) per mensem is continued and the 
opening of the Reading Room has enabled the members to make us© 
of the L.brary, the Journals and other periodicals received. The 
Council notes with ])ieasure that the public are also making use, 
of the periodicals and the books in the Library. During the year 
the Council purchased a few books for the Library. But it has been 
considerably improved owing to the perseiitation of valuable books 
by Messers. S. Narasimha Rao, B. A., LL. B., Bar-at-Law and J. Ra- 
mayya Pantulu, B. A., B. L., and the best thanks of the Society 
are due to them. Further the grant of Rs. 250/- by the Government 
has enabled the Council to purchase two more almyrahs costing 
Rs. 100/- and one table and other furniture and also several useful 
books for the Library. Also the Director of The Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, Baroda was good enough to give in exchange of the 
Society’s publications, their Sanskrit Publications. Attempts 
are being made to obtain Archaeological Memoirs and Epigra^hical 
Reports and South Indian Inscriptions from the authorities concerned. 

Museum. 

During the year Mr. R. Subba Rao, M. A., Collected some rare 
Andhra coins, one set of copper-plates and other materials which 
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have been presented to the Museum of the Society. The Council requests 
the members to search for nevy copper-plates, stone i iscriptions, coins, 
manuscripts and historical antiquities with a view to present them 
to the Museum. It is hoped that local Municipal Council will collect 
more histor.cal anliqu.ties for their Museum so as to serve the needs 
of (jhe Research students, ® 

Finance. 

/ 

A Beta. led statement of the Society’s financial condition is 
given below by the [Tseasurer. The accounts have been audited by Mr. 
V. Jagannadha Rao, M. A., L. T., to whom our thanks are due. The 
Council requests all those members who are still in arrears, to pay 
down their dues at once so that the work of the Society may net suffer 
for lack of funds. The Council takes this opportunity to 
place on record its most grateful thanks to Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. 
Patro, Kt. B. A., B. L., for the generous grant of Rs. 500/- towards 
the publication of the Kalingadiki Charitra, to the Government for 
their Library grant of Rs. 250/-, to Raja Kandreguia Srinivasa Jaga- 
nnadha Rao Pantulu garu for the grant of Rs. :16, towards the cost 
of printing the Kalmjadiki Charitra and to the sevetal other donors 
who helped the Society with donations, books etc. 

Conclusion. 

The Council takes this opportunity lo appeal to the several 
scholars who have not yet joined the Society to do so at an early 
date, and it requests its ordinary members to become Life members 
It also appeals to several Zamiadars and Maharajas to lend their 
helping hand so as to place the Society on a more stable basis so that 
still better work may be turned out by the Society. 
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Treasurer’s Statement of Receipts and Expenditure. 
(Prom 1—4—1928 to 31—5—1929) 


Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. 

- Expenditure. 


1 Last year’s balance. 

182— 5-7 

1 Postage 

144—10— 

0 

2 Subsns. from) 
members j 

812— 0-0 

2 Travlg. oxps. 

98—11— 

c 

3 Donations. 

* 726— 0-0 

3 Printing 

925—15— 

0 

4 Govt. Grant, 

250— 0—0 

4 Cost of papQr 

53— 0— 

0 

5 Sale of Journals. 

Je— 0-0 

5 Cost of making 1 
blocks & Photos. J 

^ 219— 0— 

0 

6 Tnt. on S. B. A. 

2— 7-3 

6 Furniture 

127— 8— 

0 

7 Advance by Tr. 

200— 0-0 

7 Room rent. 

120— 0— 

0 

8 Mis. Receipts. 

1— 6—0 

8 Purchase of books. 

144— 3— 

0 

9 Sale of Sanchikas. 

40— 0—0 

9 Binding do. 

10 Stationary 

52—13— 

7—15— 

0 

0 

Total 

2226—10—10 

11 Peon’s pay 

12 Advance to Sec. \ 

Ed. & Lib. J 

13 Balance in S.A.B. 

14 Balance on hand. 

15 Mis. Charges. 

126—10— 0 
44— 1— 0 

108— 2—10 
40— 1— 0 
13— 7— 0 


Total. 2226—10—10 


. N.B. 6 copies of Rajaraja Pattabhisheka Sai.chika have been 
sold during the year and money realised for two copies sold during last 
year. 7 copies were given in exchange or as complimentary. Pr.ce of 
one copy sold last year has yet to be realised. The number of copies of 

the Sanchika on hand on 31 — 3 — 29 is 138 only. 

The Society has to realise Rs. 103 from the resident members, 

Rs. 20 from non-resident members and Rs. 5 as donation. Out of Rs. 810 
outstanding on account of donations promised on the Kalinga Day, 
530 have been realis d during the year. 

N. KAMESWARA RAU, B.A.,'B.L. 

Treasurer. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR 1928*29 


C. R, Reddi Esq. 
Government Grant. 

Sir A. P. Patro. Kt. 

B, China Babu Naidu garu. 


Rs. As. P. 
10 — 0—0 
250—0—0 
500—0—0 
50—0—0 


Kandregula Srinivasa Jagannadha Rao Bahadur. 116—0—0 
Kunduri Suryanara 7 ana garu. 50 0 0 
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Sobscribers to tbe Journal for 1928-1929. 

1 Librarian, Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 

2 Do. University Library, Madras. 

3 Do. University Library, Decca. 

4 Do. Imperial Library, Calcutta^ 

5 Registrar, Andhra University, Bezwada. 

6 Director 6f Information, Secretariat, Bombay. 

7 Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

8 President, Carnatic Historical Association, Darwar. 

9 Superinfwndent Archaaological Survey Eastern Circle, Calcutta 

10 Do Do Gwalior State. 

11 Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

12 Principal, Arts College, Rajahmundry. 

13 Do, Presidency College, Madras. 

14 Do. C. D. College, Anantapur. 

15 Do, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

16 Do. Mayo College, Ajmere. 

17 Do. Sanskrit College, Benares 

18 Do. Andhra Christian College, Guntur. 

19 Do, Noble College, Masulipatam. 

20 Do. P, R. College, Cocanada. 

21 Commissioner, Ajmere-Merwara, Ajmere. 

22 Rev. Prof. C. Theodore Benze, Philadelphia U. S. A. 

23 Arthur Probsthain, 41 Great Russel St., London W. 1. 

24 Hon, Secretary, Watson Museum, Rajakot. 

25 Vicharanakarta, Tirumalai Devasthanam, Tirupati. 

26 Rev. Prof. C. Thedore Benze, I). D. 

7304 Boyer St. Mt. Airy. Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

27 Principal, Stall Training College for Mistresses, Guntur. 

28 Do Training College, Rajahmundry. 

29 Secretary, Library Association Cocanada. 

30 Curator, Adyar Library, Adyar. 

31 Maharajah of Pittapuram, Pittapuram. 
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ix 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

A 


BOOKS PURCHASED DURING THE YEAR 1928—1929 
« 

1 Mahabharata Adiparvan Fascicule No, 2 

2 Oiissa and its Remains by Gangooly # 

3 Chattisgarli Feud^ory States 

4 Descripdve list of inscriptions in C. P. and Berar 

5 Descriptive list of Exhibits in Nagpur Museum 

6 Introduction to the list of Exhibits 

7 Historical Sketch of C. P. 

8 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

9 Letters from Maharata Camp ii 1809 

10 Civilisation in tne Buddhist Age by R. C. Dutt 
IJ Poll ical History of Ancient India by Roychaudari 

12 Pre-HistoriC India by Mitra 

13 Aborigines of the Highlands of C. India by Muzumdar 

14 Nana Farnavis by MacDonald 

15 Military System of the Mahraltas by Sen 

16 Barhut Inscriptions by Barua and Sinha 

17 Numismata Orient alia by Elliot 

18 Archaeology in India by Fergusson 

19 Rigvedic Hymns 

20 Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medaeval India 

21 Harsha by Radhakumud Mukherjee 

22 .^soka by D. R. Bhandarkar 

23 First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia 

24 A Forgotten Empire by Robert Sewell 

25 Ancient Indian History and Civilisation 

26 Catalogue of Books of Calcutta University Publications 

27 Glories of Magadha by Samadar 

28 Sir Ashutosh Mukherji Memorial Volume by Samadar 

29 Economic History of Bihar 

B 


BOOKS PRESENTED DURING THE YEAR 1928—29. 

BY Mr. SARANGU NARASIMHA RAO B.A., LL.B» (Cantab) Bar-AT-law. 

1 Journal of Indian Industry & Art, Vols. 10, 12, 16 & 17 (2 copies) 

2 Dialogues of Buddha (Rhys Davids), 3 Vols. 

3 Inscriptions of Asoka (C. U. Publication) 

4 Felix Lacote's Essai sur Gunadha et la Brhatkatha, 

Translated into English by Father Tabard (Mythic Society) 

5 Vedic India, by Z. A. Ragozin 

fi Hindtt'Manners and Customs, by Abbe Dubois 

7 TjwJian' Historical Studies by H. G. Rawlinson 

8 IranaQ Myth and Legend by D. A. Mackenzie 

9 C ^ rnrative Grfimmar of Dravidian languages by Caldwei 



10 Ancient Mid-Indian Kshatria Tribes, by Bimala Charan Law 

11 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India 

12 Local Govt, in Ancient India, by Radhakumud Mukharjee 

13 Prakrit Dhammapada, translated by Barua & Mitra 

14 Kshatria Tribes in Ancient India, by Bimala Charan Law 

15 Ancient Indian Numismatics, by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 

16 Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society 

' Vols. 5, 9, 10, 11&13. 

17 McCrindle’s Ancient India 

18 Ancient Jndia, by Dr. S. K. Ayyangar 

19 Annals of Bhandarkar Institute (V9l9 — 20) 

20 Dynasties of Southern India, by Robert Sewell 

21 Chronological Tables in S. India 

22 Madras Review Volume VL 

23 Journal of the My^t.c Society Volume XIV 

24 Siva Prasad’s History of Hinduism 


By Mr. BHAVARA,! V. KRISHNARAO, B.A., B.L. 

1 Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia Part I 

3 Hindu Manners and Customs & Ceremonies by A. J. A. Dubois 

4 A Narrative of tlie Siege of Delhi by Grifliths 

5 Castes and Tribes of South India by Thurston? vols. 

6 A New Inscription of Darius from Hamdan (JL.S./.) 


By M.K.RY. Jayayti Kamayya Garu. b.a., b.l. 

1 Debates of Legislative Assembly, 8 Volumes 

2 Do Council of State, 5 Volumes 

3 Do Legislative Council, Madras, 10 Volumes 

4 Journal of the Society of Arts 3 Bound Volumes 

5 India Review, Bound Volumes I to V 

6 Madras Review Volume I 

7 History of Nagur Mi ran Saheb i i Tamil 

8 Data of Ethics by Herliert Spencer 

9 Aristocracy of Southern India by Vadivelu 

10 Land Revenue Policy of the India Government 

11 Selections from the Asiatic Journals Volumes I to XXVIII 

12 Reports of the Controller of Currency for 1921 and 1922 

13 Pamphlets on Indian Education 

14 Methods of Social Reform by Jevons 

15 Yoga Vusistha 

16 Jnana Yoga 

17 Enghsh-Canarese Dictionary 

18 Eaglish-'Oriya Dictionary 

19 Extracts from Adam’s Diary by Mark Twain 

20 Notable Speeches of Lord CurZon 

21 Letters on Responsible Government by Curtts 

22 Outlines of Buddhism by Bhikku Ananda 

23 Life of Christ 
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24 Inner Doctrines of Christianity 

25 History of professional Poisoners and Coiners 

26 Centre of India Culture by Tagore 

27 Dance, A National Art by Eleanor Elder 

28 Some Mile Stones in Telugu Literature 

29 Defence of Literary Telugu 

30 Letter to the Pepple of India by Curtis 

31 Basava Puranam 

32 Rangarliya Charitija ^ 

33 On Representative^overiiment by J. S. Mill 

34 Popular Lectures on Theosophy by Dr. Besant 

35 Indian Jails Committee Report ^ 

36 Indo-French Coins 

37 Yuddhamalla s Bezwada Inscription 

38 Dravidian Lexicography 

39 Indian Reforms of 1919 

40 Epigraphia Zeylanica 

41 Travancore Archaeological Series 

42 Yoga Method by Stocker 

43 Karnata Sahitya Parishad Patrika 

44 Andhra Sahitya Parishad Patrika 

45 Holy Bible 

By. Mr. KOKDtJRI SURYANARAYANA 

1 Diary of Anauda Ranga Filial Vol. VI 

By Mr. R. StlBBARAO, M. A., L. Ti 

1 RSja Niti Ratnakara 

2 List of Ancient Monuments for 1910 

3 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1918 

By Dr. B. SESHAGIRI RAO, M. A. Ph. D. 
1 Studies in South Indian Jainism 


Materials Preseated to the Museam of the Society during 1928-29. 

By R. SUBBA RAO, M. A., L. T. 

1 One set of Jirjingi Copper plates given by Sir A. P- Patro 

2 A few Andhra and Moghal Coins 
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19 Brahmanandsmurti Ch., B.A., B.L. Vakil 31-2-27 Vakil, District Couit, Eajahmundry. 

Brierley W. B. Principal lC-12-26 Prii.cipa), A) ts College, Rajahmundry. 

21 Dhanaraju T., B.A., B.L. Vakil 31-3-27 Vakil, District Court, Do. 

22 DharmaRaoG., M.A. Teacher 23- 2-27 Erg. Lecturer, Kallikcta Coll. Berhampore. 

23 Dubrieul G. J. Professor 31- 3-27 Poi-d cheriy. 
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47 Jaganndha Gopalarao, K. 12- 2-29 Zaroindar, Rajahmundry. 

48 Kameswara Rao D. Ch. Inamdar 2- 9.26 Rajahmundry. 

49 Kameswara Rao N., B,A., B.L. Vakil 9- E-26 High Ccurt Vakil, Rajalmundry. 

50 Kameswara Rao S., B.A., B.L. Do. 10-12-26 Do. Do. 

51 Kameswara Rao S., M.A., L.T. 27- 1-25 Lecturer, Training College, Rajahmundry. 
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124 Seshagirirao R. Advocate 7- 747 Agent, Macmillan & Ca. Madras. 

125 Seshadri P , M.A. Journalist 18-10-27 Puf. cf Ei g. Benares Hindu University. 

126 Sitapati G., B.A., L.T. Author. Nil Leclurer, Baja’s College, Parlakimeci. 

127 Seetaramarao K., il.A. Vak.l 5- S-26 Dy. Irsi ec'.or of Schcols, Rajahmundry. 

128 Setlur S. 8., B. A. L.L.B. Journalist 9- £-26 Acivccate, C hief Court, Bengalore City. 
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15? Suryanarayanamur.i T. 1- 4-?8 Dy. Ins. of Schools, Kaikalur Range. 

153 Suryanarayanarao K. Inamdar 5- 9-?6 Rajahm’-indry. 

154 Suryaprakasarao C., B,A. Rel. Tahasildar 10 -l 2-?8 V.zagapatam. 

155 Suryaprasadarao T. Inamdar 2- 6-27 Siddhantam, Ganjam DistrioL 

156 Suryarao R„ B.A.. B.L. Vakil 31- 7-23 Commissioner, Rel. End. BJ., Madras. 
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PREFACE. 


It is with great pleasure that the Society undertook the 
publication of 4:his hitherto unpublished Sanskrit Historical 
Drama. One of the chief objects for^vhich the Society stands 
viz., the publiqation of important unpublished original works 
bearing on the*History and Literature of this Country is being 
realised. It is gratifying to note that with the kind help and co- 
operation of Messers. M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Raman atha 
Sastri, of whom the former is an Honorary Member of theSociet\', 
one more Historical work, this time Prukrita work, viz., Lilavati, 
will be commenced soon. It is not till more such historical pla} s 
and works are printed and published, that the ancient history and 
civilisation of our country will be fully revealed to the ardent 
students of culture. The Society’s best thanks are due to 
Mr, Ramakrishna Kavi for his careful and learned editing of the 
Drama. As stated in his introduction, the work throws a flood 
of light on the social and religious customs of the people in 
ancient times. It is hoped that the readers will welcome such 
works and also help the Society in further realising its cherished 
objects by sending similar works for publication. 

The work was first undertaken for publication iq the 
Dakshniabharati Sanskrit Series edited by Messrs S.K. Ramanatha 
Sastri and M. R, Kavi, but on our request they were pleased to 
issue it in this series as it relates to History of India in illu- 
minating certain dark periods of it. 

We thank the Proprietor of the Bhaskara Press for the 
prompt and neat execution of the work entrusted to him. 

Aaihra Historical RmarcK Society, ) Subba Rao M.A.,L.T., 

Kajakmmdry. \ 

15-3 1929. j Secretary. 



INTRODUCTION 


Ms. Material: 1 he mj;giuscript of this drama was obtained on hjan in 
British ^Ialai)ar by the meml)ers of the peripatetic party instituted by Madras 
d Government. A copy was takfn from it at the G. (). i\i 5 S. Library and the 
manascri})t was returned to the* owner. J'he present edition is leased upon 
another direct t.'o})y from the same original. All efforts to obtain a second 
cojjy proved fruitless. I'he original coi)y is on the ]>alm-l£af of sritala kind 
and the copying may not be older than 130 years. I'he same volume contains 
another drama called H ^1 f ^ a ^ ])robably a w’ork of the 13th century. 
1'he superscript on the covering leaf mentions only the latter work. 

The name of the drama. — 'There is no mention of the name of the drama 
in the })rologue and no colophon at the end to indicate the work or its author. 
The scribe at the close of the copy wrote Kaumudimahotsavci without any 
apparent connection with the rest of the work. It was inferred that the drama 
might have l>een known l)v that narna. 'I'he words of the satrad/idra in the 
l)rol(.)gue — — may support this conjecture. Of 
course Kaumudimohotsava was a common annual autumnal festival celebrated 
at lYitali])Utra and there are references to it in Mudnlrakshasa. Here the two 
words ’J?f*,and signiticant of a different type of enjoyment. The 

editors gavfe that name to this drama when they brought the .AIs. to the G. O. 
Mss. Library and the same is adopted here.* 

The author : — It is here that conjecture has its full i)lay. In the prologue 
the letters that mention the name of the i)oet are worm-eaten in the original 
inanuscrii>t and the space occupied by them can contain two letters only. The 
letters following are ^1 which suggest that the author belongs to the 

fair sex and her name is consecrated in three letters. It was guessed as 
A close examination of the leaf revealed a part of 3T underneath the 
worm-eaten portion which further strengthens that ^ may be the latter half of 

• A number of dramas obtained in Malabar do not bear any names. Even 13 dramas 
ascribed to Bhasa are found there with abbreviated names. All the dramas of Udayana’s 
heroship are called including RatnSvali, Priyadarsika etc. Vin5vasavadatta 

was a name given by us on the support of a passage in where 

is said to begin with a benedictory verse containing 22 words. Even Bhasa’s dramas 

are found with different names. is known as and 

Urubhanga as Abhisheka as PratimS as and 

etc. The critical work on Sakuntala named above mentions a few more plays not yet 

published etc., and The last alone of the three 

has been obtained. 
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•conjunct consonantal sound. In accepting this we shall have to meet with diffi- 
culties. In the fourth act (page verse 19 ) Vijaya is mentioned, in a significant 
manner. Vijja seenjs to be the Prakrit form of Vidya and does not bear any 
philological relation with VijiB^a. In the same verse ‘ Anantanaraya^ia the 
chief deity of 'J'rivandrum, may indicate that either the poet’s name was it or 
any princess Vijaya was the devotee to the god Anantanfirayatia of 'rrivandrum. 
Then the drama must be a Malabar production. The last verse, 
contains another significant word, (Njlakanl!ha) whose name is familiar 

to us as the author of Kalyiina-saugandhika which in some respects bears dose 
resemblance to the iJharata dramas of Bhnsa. ^Nilakantha may be assigned to 
8r>0 A.D. But Kaumudimahotsava differs in style and thought from the w orks of 
either Anantanaraya^a (author of Chandrikajanamejaya) or Nilakantha, who 
lived at Paramakudi in 'Finnevelly District. I'he work is not found quoted any 
where w’ith or without name as far as we could ascertain, 'fhe diction appears 
to be a maiden attempt of a great poet and the prose though simple anil fluent 
wants dignity both in thought and expression. 

The plot of the drama as revealed in the f ourth Act is a ctunimmplace 
political act eclipsed by the amours of the hero and heroine. Chanda>ena. 
Jhe militar> commandant of Sundaravarman, a king of Magadha, conspired with 
the Licchavis, the hereditary enemies of his lord and brought about their attack 
on Pataliputra. In the contest between Sundaravarman and the Licchavis, the 
former died on the battle field. Chandasena became the king, Mantragui>ta, 
the minister of Sundaravarman, secreted the prince Kalyanavarinan with a few 
minister’s sons to a place called Pampfi in the Vindhyas, while he himself in 
various disguises watched an opportunity to regain the throne for .the prince. 
Some years passed before he could muster forces and defeat the traitor. At 
last Kalyanavarman w.is installed on the M.agadha throne. Ihe drama was 
staged on the occasion of his coronatic^it. 

An amorous incident covers uf> the political stratagem of Mantragiipta. 
Klrtimatl, the daughter of KIrtisena, the king of the Surasenas, ac companied 
one Yogasiddhi, a nun, who was p)roceeding to worshij* V'ihdhyavasini in the 
Vindhyas. I'he nun w'as once the nurse to Kalytmavarman fit Pataliputra find 
since the death of his father, Sundaravfirman, she renounced all w'orldlv ties 
and spent her day.s in various holy places. When she came to Mathura the 
royal household treated her most kindly and even entrusted their daughter, 
Klrtimatl to her care in her pilgrimage to Vindhyavasinl. During their stay at 
Pampa the prince and princess met each other by accident and their first sight 
slowly developed into love. Yogasiddhi saw' their portraits as drawn by the 
goddess and identified between the couple the child growing into prime youth 
once nursed by her. She fell into a reverie of old reminiscences. Meanwhile 
Manlragupta killed the usurper and proclaimed Kalyanavarman as king of 
Magadha.^ The nun and the princess went back to Souras^ra, and her father 
KIrtishena was doubly pleased to receive the intelligence of Kalyapavarman’s 
prosperity and his daughter’s oWrtures of love and sent an ambassador with a 
pearDnecklace which had a heroic history behind it and with the proposals of 
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marriage of his daughter to the Royal youth, Kalyii^avarman was only ttfo 
glad to reject such an offer of friendly allegiance and prop of life. 


The plot appears to possess some historit background. The conquest of 
Magadha l)y the I.ichchavis was not unfrequently a historic incident. But our 
knowledge of the Lichchavis or the history of Magadha is not sufficiently 
advanced to identify any of the dramatic characters with historic persons. The 
histor>^ of Magadha from ^ec:ond century to the sixth century after Christ is not 
perfect and usurpation of Magadha was a common incident at least once in each 
century. The mystery of thS j)lot, though quite commonplace, enhances the 
mystery of the authorship or the period of its composition. I'hough we can 
emphatically say that the work is not a fanciful conception of a Malayali yet 
we cannot but feel our inability to point at the particular time and place of the 
hero or his poet. 


'Fhe plot, laid with perfect simplicity, and the expression, simple and quite 
natural, assign the play to the period of Sanskrit literature between 500 and 700 
A.I). 'Fhe author seems to have studied Kalidasa and Bharavi. 

are respectively the p)lumes l)orrowed from them. 

Mfcldi refers to ISalankjty ana’s capture 

of Udayana. Sundarapatala was Udayana’s horse and Kartyayana was his 
militate" attendant who ac companied him to Xagavana. Flis fall was referred 
to in VInavasavadatta. 






Saunaka, a brahmin hero, falls in.love with BandhumatT, the daughter of 
a king of Ayodhya and induces her to leave her parental home. On the way 
they miss each other and reunite. Her father is attacked by the Lord of 
Trigarta to whom she is betrothed. Saiinaka gathers an armv and relieves 
his father in-law from danger. In his next birth he becomes Sudraka. The 
story is given in Avantisundari of Dandiii. 


Avimaraka is the hero of a drama of the same name ascribed to Bhasa. He 
marries Kurangl. \'atsya> ana refers to his story. A critic may be induced to 
say that the author of our drama might have written Avimfiraka and Bandhu- 
mati-Saunaka besides Vl^ilvasanadalta. At the present stage it must be said 
that style alone is sufficient to ascribe our work to a different hand from 
either Bhasa or Sudraka, the author of VTpavasanci-dattri, 


There are references in this work to Dattaka, Gonikaputra and Muladeva 
whom old poets frequently mention. The use of technical terms as 
etc., also supports the antiquity of the drama. Suganga and Suyamuna were 
the royal palaces at Pataliputra and Kausambi ahd Mudrarakshasa and Brihat- 
katba-Sloka-Sangraha use these terms. Avantimasha appears to be a gold coin 
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c\irreiit in Malw a but the character who uses the term was of Palaliputra. I'his 
use may speak in favour of the poePs nativity in Malwa. 

The work %vas taken up in the Dakshinabhnratl Sanskrit Series. I'he 
editor and the Secretary of the Andhra Historical Research Society requested 
us to issue it in their series for enlightening research in pure history. We have 
to issue it again in our series on account of its literary value. 


Madras | 
t St June 1929. j 


«• 

Mf RAMAKRISHNA KAVL 


Addendum. 

Page 13 lines 6 and 21. 
must be read in the Sanskrit rendering. 
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v* [J. A.H.R.S- 

* 

^ W ^ II II 

FfOTsnft^ *Tnw:, i 

« 

{^: Slf^% ^I^ff 

W— (f^w) 

snn MRI^y r ^ ^ TO 3f : qi^: 

^ irtmi Rr? ^ i 

Jjsjiwj qrrwMjygjjRE..^ ^ 

m*nnw I^to mr^.* ^s^Rrs^j n i< 

f^— ^ TO^r, *ii 3^«rai;(| ?^- 

i»®ronf3d^i ^5f? 1 

lir »rTO, *TT 9^9«r : ar^raiw^: ; 

^ 3?T <FT 1^ ^^!r5Tr»»: f 9 f^lf^ 

m Rr^*q «*»F^fq3 i 

(qf^ ^NlR^:) 

^Ni — ^ I gj^TPnfs^rtl^ qfIfR I 

**^i<N5 1 q?(t5ft Rls^) 

^inr — i^iwpia *rtWT^ i 

^ «I|r ^[|<q^ I (iJiRi? «ir|nq^) (^Nq;®:). 



f If ri f If? 


Voi Ht,kn.] 


'WtrSf: tit 

(^s 

— ?RR RRTsrf^r 'TajFR’R^R =R fRrft*r- 

m ^ RTrrr i 

^TTRft ^ ^n?rT ii u ii 

% 

“fd ^ ^rarr (??! art^;) (^r TR^m^r:) 

- 3 wrf|^ RS f%^; or ^^01 f%j% ^ 

it^rar I (aicRifl^qctc^ ^RRRcRi i r #t«r 


I q^— 

FtftmR RfTm r;t?rtrt: i 

^^ f%^ rl^fq ^ TT^Rm^TR^ II II 

( 3 ^) R^rlT I 


«rR 5 >|W^%ST?RRRTf 

qFlT%f ^ II II 


-ajRlWRRR: I 

-Ki W, I 3'Tf|5T?qt^: ! ) 

: f ( 3 RlfT^Rraf:) 

-#t 551 ^ ? 

If RWRTR^t I ’RR^ I 
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r ? 

^ gpr *nv^Y*rt 

f%TPi i 

^imF^-^iri^ ^ F i ynrt ii ?v9 ii 

3?rTO— 

*F^ I 

^#>r: T3r fRt ^iiuc ^^: n II 

fnfM >1^ I (fl|53i»w f ifnf*!^) 

f^-— (arrai^) <?«i frCl, I ( — ) («c** 5R5, 

m^). 

w— ci? 

Tm I 

5^— 1 ci3a ^ *ffwn[ci«i*'WY — 

^ ?(^«nTw<T: srofJr^rt g*r?(h:j A- ( 

■_■' <r# . ^ 

flfJ : 1^1 

q^ ^,w33l T E II ?^ll 

^■— aifr 1 2 m ^lT^»2r>ft^s*nrj^ ^mm: i 

— m — ^i^Mi ^!Riynt«raTWJ 

»fw < ryRr fi r ^ f iM« i 
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» 

#Tt^fkPlr II II 

3?qT*T3^ f^qR: I ^raR?f: I 

5^ — ?RR5I«II^ ff^5 RJRiIRRT srRRT Ri^Sffq3q^%c|: iRf^- 

qf^Wq^R fRI55fT^ | qitl^qar RR: i »?? cRT I 

* 

TTSTT — m f5rfl?7%) 

5^ — ^ q4wJT?T^ ? 

— awig^fsqi'q 3i[3}jft?rnjT ?if^oi oi ? q»r 

^ ^ R^3r35qr»T?DR«^ir ? 

(3<R4^r^RR*ft?RT ^ 3T^R: ? W ^«IT 

^HTT — 3Tf%i^, f^«iiR3R I JT^^, <T5=qjn5=EqriT »T*5rgH: — f^«nRi- 

5Tei/^ 

« 

»TfRr^r 3ir®r^f? i 3TifFqqi%) 

^ lj^fi|55f%a ^qP» I (5F3[%iT ’Sf f%R>rR:) 

^CWT — (f I? 9 Tf% 3^^^9?F ^ q^^T: I q^ — 

fT ^ »Rtsfq I 

^^\ H»*nHT ^ ^ n II 

«i» 3 «5 qif^fqiRH f^q^qr^ ? 

?J|<*|ORi5i >191^1 *115 qCF®Riq. • 

(4)^q^ Fgf q*®wq5, qq qpq^^O 
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TRT— 5^: WfFfi; 


^^WT*lf^Rinr4iC!s Jtil I 


3Tft 'ir- 


^Tflf^rTR II II 

fH — 'Ti^^rnTt I (*T^ 5 , qq?ff 5 T^ rNw:) 

TTSrr — ®w^ RR I (^Rf Rf^FTR?! ) 

m -- 'mi fr R*n?RtiT, amio? i 

(RT^ fR SR^»l , ) 

Xf^ — 3 Tf^R»I^I%f%?«: R^snrf*: I R^— 


5T: ^ H^foRI 

iRftr R ^ 

?r5^R*Ts':5T€m^ «ng^RT »rf^; ii ii 

f^— «?? Prtwf^air3SR%3irfiRf?w ?rarm i (<^3^' 

lft«|^|»;7ifrff9R%^||yRi55l<r 55?in|f ir^W3:) 

xm — I (^ RNr3:) 

^mr — iRrf?c!fa^, ?RTRW?I34 )<|<hRuhj|^ I ja; — 

^rr TT^^^nf^Rf itvn i(ivw^;^ ^ 

^ 3T P # fftll ! 
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• VH 

• » 

^ m'f p ?rfiwT 

;t rmiq^^ir% II II 

^gq^O (mt ^) 

f^— *fei%, *Tfr, *Tf|?ri^«ii i 

% 

(grr^gsT:)! 

f% 5 — 

Hrg5*q^^) 

(%Fr?g? 

~f^f, fsioit ^1 sroTr i i^f^ar 
3nJon<^ ^Tf Twpifr sffHf 

• '^cirq:^ q>T^ 

wf^TT ^qqfort 
«• 

R5 (»i5q*Trig) f! gq^oTfqffan^aiaTgfn^ f%gjT^ *ifrt ^ufoiaT 
aT^qf%f^^«'q^ 3 ^ 3 iDaTcrfigNqqr qfl i (qq^ran ) 
qftMq; q^^n% i (— ) (fq^onqf^^ii^q^wT 
q^qf^ irr^qf srRqqf^fff^^^gsffffriirqqgj^jrqr g^^fi?qir i ( ) 

qr%f:^qr q%5iif«) 

ffs ! arq^r fir i (?r^r^ t%5^) 

(ci fi^l 3i<i^«rTlH I ( ) 

JTff^rf^arr ^ir^ i (^^r ^rerkg) 

f5rr, ^ 5rqf^3r f^Si ar3r3q[?mlfif pfw ? 

(s^r, f^qf^ f^ir^r ¥ri43q«ri^#T sft 

fi,^—,^ aiwr^f 55«rw, 51^ qr%iqf 1 (qf^*ra:) (f^*mcfr 

gqqf^rq:) (tttib) 
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e 

(^2 — «T3iWf“r?R« 2'^'- 

I 3irIsi5I#^ • 

I R^R^) w 

^ ^ I (curr 1^:) >3:4 (— ) 

fiij— 3itr ^ i‘ (®rti ! ) 

q5tf^— or I arar^g^, wt? f^grf^ i 

0I ^(3|otq^g^or f%cq«s;ri% i 

(513 f^q35Rii«) 

^St^— ^f%o[, %t ^ soopR^fH^ 35nqaraf RfRrari ? 

(35q^, m ^ ^<5rRr?ft=R5si 555trRR5RfRTai: ? ) 

a C 5Tf|orf 9ff«^ aw ; p 

a|3iWr^ I f^i^3RrCkw *ij: *r?i5^55- 
fre^ 35 t^ anTrarr^l^R^ ajwi) 

f^— ^9^ f^ar ar qltaafor !* 

fa a ^raa, aa, R^aaa ^f|) 

aiargat, f5Jr, 3i»T^r fiQ i 
^1 an^ja:, f5fr, ain;^ x{^) 

i^rs-— ’^fliof^*?, ^ *R arw ? or a«c «pa r9sWt«ft ai^ 

I aTfCij aiwaPiw^ f *13 wft- 

#>r aiI9^ ffalMf :) 

^SMf— «pw ^ 5ian^ ? (f«T (% *rt «3iwiri% ? ) 
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’Trg w^* 

^?kf||qqT5WR^ qqi^ffi^q^ i 
%^?Fqqf^qfq95q^n q^qr crqr 5»qqT 
qs^rniw^qr ^’q ^^ f ii n 

3if^ q qqr^^q — 

qf^ % w q^ • 

^qqiq^ #qT qrq^q^ qqqf^ i 

’^qT?qT ^ HinRqq qfT>qqqT% 

^ q?q^ffqq q^tqqrqr: i^qrqr: ii q^ n 
f^- -qaw, ^is qqi% i 

(qq^, ?f5T^ 

^qiT— ®^q: ' 

-q# qq^^rm 3{^3Tf¥^®nqtqnq ^ ^rf^oi ff^qsnfq* 
5j<q ? (fqi^ RFH^iwqf ^rl^^qi qj^qi rngqr ? i% 
ffifqT^q?) 

qfiTT — f«Nlqqq i 

% — 5Piq> ^I^T^srq 1 

(aw'f 58q§q>, qqr^^q <Nq>i^q) 

5n^— 3if^ ftq — 

qqrfq H 
^rq^gr i 

^nqfSm qqqg ^RHt 
qi^ qqktra^sf^ fq: qift^? «q^ ii 



»iir I 

(*i^^ift%, «rf^w>f Wi ipnq^) 

^ *ff|®TT 3nn^ f9#^rfir f (?wr 

(fw ^nwj%5nTj f^f^TTi^) (— ) 

‘ ( 

^ — «T%ri a|j^! f^armarr-^ »Tfr- 

orrar^ J?fr^^Tr5^y i 

»ifRPT;) 

. TRT — (f^^) 3W ^IffTTH. I 

f^— ^! 3f3r Jiffifw, i 

(^1 ^ J ^ »TfRrir:, f%5rq?:, 

(wr 

f^~3^ *»fr I l5Rg ^?1?) 

— irj aW3^ I (aPT?arr^p:) 

(?4V iforira:) (?T3rT q^M^l35aiiar 

TO— ^ !!prmT*T»5^<iR^: I m %«r€— > 

^ ft*fRfJ ««^rN ?Rf I 

^ ^ ^ n ^ it 

ftf — f% «w4 or W' # ##Ni d>Mlf ‘iFiW I 

(nHiwwi *t wi wrinoif fnfv wW^ 


II.] 

*uf?rR3n »?fR i 
(1^'^ qf^q5rn5i5J5? Halt qsj^), 

3if^ ^3f% — 

R^T^rTT II ^o^ll 

• (anwr^) ^1% i 

*^ 3^1 5iiot[r I (i^^;n*n 3 ^ 5iiin[%). 

0^ — Rll R^3H, RI 3 ; I m I 

TR# 

^q:w%?n R?i^t I 

f%i R ^ II II 

. ^ ^ ^ flRi3iqrorr^aTflq^*raRr ^fi^M r’RR- 

qfr ?II I ( 1 ^ t ?RRR*»RIRRW- 

fJ^RRi^sRRfpR^rrg^i m-^^- fl*5iraf^wim 1 

qn^s^iR^R. 1 

^_(^cr^f5r^i qR^raiifl I i^^mi q{^^) (—) i^- 

3?! qfNifI ( — ) 

Ilf, JRtTRaUq^I: I Rf (RSI?) RRA^RTR- . 

m— 

qi$RT T^«RT 3 T%^T 

?iTR=s^tp?R:WR^^^^’ I 

^RmjflR^TSR^Rjd RRff^ Rf^ 

I^Sr^^RtRx: H V(, I 
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